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W. M. Thackeray to his mother, 
Mrs. ¢ armichael-Smyth. 
The Reform Club. 
(1847) 
My dearest Mammy, A line just to 


| 
Ssh vou 





| though I know it’s a humbug 
amerry Xmas. Next vear please God, 
ec 

iil 


have such a one really, and 
uur old eves will be vladdened by the 
ght of the children. 
ule doing the greatest good to their 
ithe Chat must be the poor dear old 
Mother's only consolation. 


They are mean- 


My prospects are very much improved 


, | . . ’ ‘ 
id Vanity Fair may make me. ‘The 
ought thereof makes me very humble 
nd Trightened—not elated. 


sores : 
Bess is great in the household affairs 
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and the best and briskest of all man- 
agers. She manages the children admi- 
rably; she gives me too good dinners— 
that is her only fault. 

Mrs. Perkins* is a great success—the 
greatest I have had—very nearly as 
great as Dickens, that is Perkins 500, 
Dickens 25000—only that difference! 
but we are selling out our edition very 
fast; near 1500 are gone out of 2000 al- 
ready, and this is a great success for the 
likes of me. 

God bless you, my dearest old Mother 
and G. P.f When you get this, Anny 
and her old dunce of a father will be at 
church praying heartily for us all. 

Ws ae 
* Mrs. Perkins's Ball 
t Thackeray's name for his step-father 
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To his sister-in-law, Jane Shawe. 
Kensington, 


19 September, (1848) 


I write a line just to shake you by the 
hand and wish you a happy voyage to 
your brother. I ought to write and 
thank him too for he wrote me the 
kindest letter about his nieces, and you 
will be able to give him a good report of 
them, thank God. If ever I make a de- 
cent drawing of the little 
shall have it; but I hope he will judge 
for himself in England before long, and 
to see him here, where those who have 
been good to my wife and children are 
always welcome. 

Won’t you write to us and tell us that 
you are well and happy? I hope you will 
do so, dear Jane, and after the grief of 
parting with your Mother for a little, 
enjoy a grand voyage and a sight of new 
countries and people. I wish I had the 
journey before me, and could see the 
place where I was born again.* 

It is about this time eight years that 
the Jupiter came into Cork with our 
poor little woman aboard.t My dear, 
I can’t forget how tenderly you always 
loved her: and look over often in my 
mind that gap of time since she has been 
dead to us all and see that dear artless 
sweet creature who charmed us both so. 
What a whirl of life ve seen since then! 

but never her better I think. “* Vest- 
ce pas mourir tous les jours’’—don’t you 
recollect her singing and her sweet sweet 
Her anxious little soul would 
have been alarmed at my prosperities, 
such as they are. 
of people flattering me: and I get a deal 
of that sort of meat nowadays. 

Here comes Anny with a pair of letters 
of which Minny’s is the best: and Anny’s 
by no means overburthened with affec- 


women he 


voice? 


She was always afraid 


* Calcutta 

+ Mrs. Thackeray After Thackeray's death, the 
Editor's Easy Chair of HARPER’s MaGazIne wrote: “Can 
we ever forget that burly figure, that ringing voice, that 
wit and wisdom, without remembering the terrible picture 
of him sitting years before in the cabin of the steamer 


crossing from Ireland, and through the long night in 
which the ship struggled with the storm, holding his little 
child in his arms, 
brain-fever, lay beside hin 
that illness, although she 
his wife that night.” 
~ 


while his wife, suddenly smitten by 
® She never recovered from 


He lost 


lived for many years 


tion, but sincerity is the next best thing 
The child has a very warm heart and 
would love you if she knew you. She 
says at the end of her letter, “Give my 
love to Uncle Charles,”—and I say so too. 
Give my love to him with all my heart. 
I wish him and you a good voyage. We 
have had a difference, I know how it be- 
gan—but I hardly know what it is—and 
I remember that he and Mary were once 
very kindly and warmly disposed to- 
wards me and helped me and mine at 
the time of our greatest need. 
him my love and Farewell dear Jane. 





So give 


To his brother-in-law, Arthur Shawe. 
13, Young Street, Kensington. 
May 27 (1849) 


This is your niece Harriet’s (or Minny 
as we call her) birthday—and as she was 
seated at the window yonder just now | 
made a drawing of her, and bethoughit 
me that you and Jane would be glad to 
hear about the children. Minny is § 
Anny will be 12 on the 9 June, and is a 
great sensible clever girl, with a ver 
homely face, and a very good heart and 
a very good head, and an uncommonly 
good opinion of herself, as such clever 
people will sometimes have. Minny is 
very well for cleverness too as children 
go: and both have a great deal of spoil- 
ing and fondness from my Mother, who 
supplies to them the place of their own 

now nearly nine years removed from 
them. She is at Epsom, very well. So 
you see there are pretty good accounts 
of all this family, including your brother- 
in-law the writer of the present: who is 
become quite a lion within the last ? 
years, and is rather prosperous as times 
go. But though I am at the top of the 
tree in my business and making a good 
income now, near upon £2000 a year. 
let us say—yet it is only within the last 
few months that I have got to this point: 
and was abominably hit by an unfortu- 
nate railroad speculation of which I have 
still not discharged the obligation—s0 
that I am in debt. 
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THACKERAY 


To his daughter Anny. 
June (1850) 


My dearest Nan, I am so busy with 
mv work* and so tired of writing that I 
ean only write you a line or two. I’m 
delighted that you are so happy and that 
you enjoy yourself and that your friends 
en so kind to you. The way to have 
friends is to like people yourself, you see; 
and I hope you will have and keep a 
plenty. 

I have been at home 3 whole days— 
think of that not going out at least not 
until near 8 o'clock to dinner: so that 
my work is pretty well advanced and 
vill be done by Sunday evening I trust. 
Then comes printing and proof correct- 
ing and so forth, and by Thursday I 
hope to see you young folk again and 
bring you back. I must dine with the 
Chief Baron on the 31st. May. Or can 
Mrs. Fanshawe afford to keep you till 
Saturday? when I would come down and 
would take a small trip to the Isle of 
Please Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, write me a word on this subject. 

Miss Trulockt has had a good offer 
of £100 a year and I’m afraid must leave 
us—there will be the business to'do over 


Wight or somewhere? 


again, the same perplexities bothera- 
tions uncertainties. Why don’t you get 
alittle older and do without a governess? 
You will some day when you'll spell ex- 
cursion with an $, not a T. 

Don’t make doggrel verses and spell 
badly for fun. There should: be a lurk- 
ing prettiness in all buffoonery even, and 
it requires an art which you don’t know 
yet to make good bad verses—to make 
bad ones is dull work. 

And don’t scribble faces at the bottom 
of your letters to ladies—they shouldn't 
he done unless they are clever—they 
are not respectful or ladylike—do you 
understand? I like you to make jokes 
to me because I can afford to tell you 
whether they are bad or good or to scold 
you as now: but Mrs. Brookfield is too 
kind to do so: and when you write to 
her or to any other lady you should 


nis 
’ 


ft The children’s governess, successor to “ Bess,’ 
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write your very best. I don’t mean, be 
affected and use fine words, but be care- 
ful, grateful and ladylike. 

I did not dine till 9 o’clock last night 
and went to the Opera afterwards but 
the ballet bored me and I came away 
pretty soon. I think that’s all I know. 
And so God bless you and my dearest 
Minikin: and our friends who receive you 
so affectionately, and farewell. 

W. M. T. 
To his Daughters. 
(1850) 


My dearest Annyminny, As I have not 
written a single word this day, I think I 
may have a five minutes’ talk to your 
ladyships. You went to St. Mary’s 
churcht I suppose. ‘I recollect it in the 
year 1817, when I was a miserable little 
beggar, at school at the Polygon, under 
an olivey little blackguard who used to 
starve and cane us. ‘Times are changed 
since then, and you young women have 
not had much starving or scolding in the 
course of your easy lives. 

Whilst you have been at church I have 
at least been doing no manner of work; 
tor I have been at Richmond all day, 
dawdling in the sun under a tree, or mak- 
ing sketches for the Miss Berrys$ with 
my “goold” pen. The ease and tran- 
quillity were very refreshing after the 
hard work of the past 4 or 5 days. 

I looked about to see if there were 


tempting looking lodgings anywhere 
about. But the prices are very heavy 


for good rooms, and if Miss Trulock is 
going away, what the deuce are we to 
do?—A plague upon such misadven- 
tures. As I think over matters just now, 
I shan’t be able to go to the I. of Wight 
with you, and I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t travel back as safely as you 
went. So you must please to write and 
say by what train you'll come away on 
Thursday, and the carriage and your 
Papa or else James" his Viceregent 
upon earth, shall be at Waterloo Station 
to meet you. 

$} Southampton 


§ Horace Walpole's friends 
§| Thackeray's servant 
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I am going out of town tomorrow eve- 
ning to stay over Wednesday, and to 
return on Thursday. Shall I get a new 
Governess, or shall I send you to School 
after the midsummer holydays? I do be- 
lieve the latter would be the best. plan, 
and then you'd learn something, as it is, 
ballottées from one Governess to an- 
other, now at London and next at Aix 
la Chapelle, your young days pass away 
and in fine, Pm in 
a great puzzle concerning you. 

That is all I have to say I think. It 
ain't very amusing or very wise, is it? 
Give my love to your Mrs. Fanshawe 
and a kiss to Totty: and remember 
voung ladies that I’m always your af- 
fectionate father. 


without any larning 


W. M. T. 


To his cousin, Mrs. Irvine. 
(1850) 


Hélas, madame et cousine, je suis 
engagé a diner 4 Newgate avec les 


chérifs de Londres—nous irons voir les 

prisonniers, les treadmills, et les jolis 

petits condamnés qu’on va pendre. 
Aprés je vais dans plusieurs soirées 


élegantes, (surtout chez cette dame, 
Miladi Gordon, que votre mari aime 
tant). Aussi je ne serai de retour a 


Kensington qu’a minuit, bien trop tard 
pour venir frapper a votre petite porte 
si tranquille de votre cottage si calme, 
ol tout ce grand et petit monde sera 
couche. 

Mes demoiselles sont guéries mainte- 
nant de leur chicken pock. Elles envoi- 
ent mille salutations d’amitié a la colonie 
de Litt? Olland Ouse. 

Adieu, Madame et chére cousine, 

Votre affectionné, 
Chevalier de ‘Titmarsh. 


To his Daughters. 
Hotel de Suéde, Brussels, 
Sunday, 15 Sept., (1850) 
My dearest young Women, [ am so 
far on my way home and my journey has 


been but a dull one; only to Homburg 


and back again, where we stopped for 5 
days pretty pleasantly, doing nothing, 
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reading novels, making sketches, seeing 
the people drink the waters and gamble 
at the tables. I tried my luck once or 
twice and think I won about 5 shillings 
altogether: but I’m glad I came, as it 
has given me what [ wanted for my 
Xmas book.* What I should have liked 
best would have been the society of Miss 
Anny and Miss Minny—no, of Minny 
some 2 years later. 

In 1852, when I’m back from America 
and vou are grown even bigger stronger 
and fatter than at present, please God, 
we'll make a tour together, and admire 
the beautiful works of Nature together, 
You may be very thankful, both of you, 
for possessing that faculty, the world is 
not half a world without it, and the 
more you indulge this pleasure the 
better you are. O, I saw such grand 
phenomena of sunrise at Cologne the 
other morning as I looked out of my 
window upon the river! It’s useless to 
try and describe the scene in writing, but 
those magnificent spectacles of Nature 
are like personal kindnesses from the 
Maker to us—and make feel 
grateful. 

I wandered about this town yester- 
day, which is smaller but handsomer and 
richer than Paris, looking for something 
to buy for vou voung ladies: but I could 
hit on nothing that I thought would be 
useful or that you would like very much, 
and I daresay I shall come back empty 
handed. 

On Thursday or Friday you may look 
out for me, I think—I shall try for the 
next 2 or 3 days to be quiet here {:y 
companion leaving me today) and: to 
come back with some of my month's 
work That’s why I’m writing 
very early in the morning, that I may 
go breakfast quietly and have a quiet 
day’s work afterwards. Meanwhile you 
two young ladies will go down on your 
knees at church, and say your prayers 


one 


done. 


for me—won't you? and so good-bye and 
God bless all. 
W. M. T. 
If you get this on Monday I should 


* The Kickleburys on the Rhine 
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like an answer. It will be here by Tues- 
lay afternoon: and I shan’t go till Wed- 
nesday evening or Thursday. 


To his mother, 
Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
March 15, (1852) 
\v dearest Mammy, 

I was ge ‘ing to write on this very little 
sheet of paper when your letter came in. 
M. de Wailly is the very man of all 
France I would like to translate me,* but 
s it possible he can give as much as 
L000 me?—there must be 
Nevertheless I 
empower you to act, and get what you 
an for me. 

[ have given up and only had for a 
lav or two the notion of the bookf in 
It’s much too grave and sad 
for that and the incident not sufficient. 
You will dislike it very much. It was 
written at a period of grief and pain so 
evere that I don’t like to think of it, 
nd am ashamed now to be well so soon 


francs. to 
some mistake, I fear. 


umbers. 


nd rid of my melancholy. 

The house in the Square has been 
mg since given up. It is delightfully 
mfortable but would cost £500 
ud I should be no better off. About 
Sloane St. must be my mark when I 
nove, 

| went and sat with poor old Miss 
Berry last night, and amused her 
‘ith a comic story which I was quite 
sstonished as I told myself, as I don’t 
generally perform the talk 
uch 


wag or 


Evre Crowe is not Elliot’s secretary, 
jut mine for the nonce, and professor of 
lrawing to the young ladies. I can 
quite utilize him and like dictating to 
im: and Miss Holmest has arrived 
and been here 3 days. There’s some- 
thing very natural and good in her. She 
vems to me to play very soberly and 


tnely; she says Minny takes to learning 


the theory of music surprisingly, and 
that they both may play very well, and 


translation of Esmond into French 
a | : i 
+ Mus 


teacher 
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have been taught very well by Miss 
Trulock too, who is mortified at the new 
professor, but bears her mortification 
very kindly. She’s a good woman. 
Poor Miss Holmes is not a lovely object 
to look upon, with red hair and nose, 
the lady of Babylon is scarcely more 
scarlet. I have told her she must come 
and give her lesson and be off without 
much talking, else she will be theologiz- 
ing, but I shall be glad if the gals can be 
taught music by an artist who has the 
brains and heart as well as the fingers of 
her art. And so my little page is full, 
and I am my dearest old Mother’s and 
G. P.’s affte W. M. T. 

When Wm. Grey goes to Paris you'll 
have the use of the bag again. 


To his daughter, Minny. 
Brighting, 
(1852) 
My dearest Minnikin, 

Kensington is so gloomy without cer- 
tain young ladies that I can’t stand it. 
How dismal it must ‘be for poor Eliza, 
who has no friends to go to: who must 
stop in the kitchen all day. As I think 
of her, I feel a mind to go back and sit 
in the kitchen with Eliza! but I dare- 
say I shouldn’t amuse her much, and 
after she had told me about the cat 
and how her father was, we should 
have nothing more to say to one an- 
other. ... 

I believe I am going to Birmingham 
next week with the lectures and then to 
Manchester and Liverpool, and then 
Steward: bring a basin. Well that will 
be over soon and my dearest children 
back to me, please God. Meanwhile 
young women you are in luck to have 
two homes and to be happy in one while 
t’other is being painted and made more 
comfortable. For I shall be immensely 
more comfortable when I have some 
money to leave you; and so will you too 
some day when you get it. I wish you 
may. Have you read—never mind. I 


won’t go on with that sentence. 
This place always makes me better 
you know, and I’m quite a different man 
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HARPER'S 


to the individdiwidyouall who came 
down on Monday—and yesterday what 
do you think I goes to see? Another 
marriage—William Hankey, Esq."® to 
Cecile Charlotte d’Estamper, daughter 
of ete. Fanny was there looking very 
pretty and happy, and she sent her love 
to you and talked of both of you very 
kindly indeed and seemed to be as 
pleased with her father’s marriage as he 
was, almost. Well, I think I shall marry 
Tishy Cole if she will have me, and say, 
“Tishia, my daughters are so anxious 
for me not to be alone no more that just 
to please them I appoint you Mrs. T.” 
Then we will have the fly (the large one, 
not the brougham) from Ottways, and 
we will drive to the Starringarter at 
Richmond and Tishy shall take the head 
and you shall sit right and left of the 
table and we will have whitebait 
fiddledididdlidydiddledydie — 
enough of that. 

Mrs. Yorke was so kind at Birming- 
ham: almost everybody is: so was the 
Mayor of Manchester with whom I went 
to stay. 


and 
there's 


It seems about a year ago, but 
it was only this day week: I spose the 
time that passes idly passes slowly, and 
I have not been able to settle anything 
since I came back, and I can’t go out of 
the reach of London till my novel* is 
through the press. I like it better in 
print than in writing and hope the public 
will like it too. 

I think the Fanshawes are very likely 
coming to Kensington in my absence. 
Mr. F. is ill again, and London air does 
good to his hashma. I had written a 
long letter to Anny, but it is in my 
pocket and I don’t think I shall send it. 
And O I forgot! There’s one from the 
Thackerays on my table at home. And 
Major Bob is here, and what do you 
think? He has written a pamphlet and 
sent it to the president, who has ac- 
knowledged it very kindly;  there’s 
news! And so God bless and keep you 
my darlings and God bless Granny and 
G. P. says you don’t know who. I shall 
be back home on Monday. 

+ Esmond 
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To his daughter, Anny. 
(1852) 
My dearest A., 

At last I get your 6 lines. I was com. 
ing to Zurich after Berlin and had hoped 
to have a week’s quiet there with yoy 
all—but now, who nose where I'll go’ 
Write to me at Berlin, P. Restante 
Have you got my letters, Granny hers, 
G. P. his from Lubbocks? 


queries, please. 


Answer these 


I haven’t had any news of my poor 
pocket book;t nor have I been able to 
write a word and scarce to stir in this 
heat; but I shall travel at night and 
sleep through it and not stop at the 
buggy Prague but go straight to Dres. 
den and see if I can paint a bit. Here 
it has been like a little London, with 
fine dinners every day; only they are 
over at 7 and I go to the play or the 
opera. Nothing can be hospitabler than 
Ld. Westmoreland. 

I am glad I have seen the _ places, 
Tyrol and Salzkammergut, Munich and 
the Franconian towns, but there's no 
book to be made about ‘em: and we 3 
couldn’t have made the journey con- 
fortably: you 2 are too big to sit 3 on 
a side. Ah me, I wish I was back from 
America! My darling women must 
work hard in my absence and be able 
to play polkas and 
me asleep, 


waltzes to set 

after dinner 
It’s too hot to move here almost: | 
read all day, and can’t bring myself 
to write. 


doucement 


Last night I was at another open air 
play, quite as good as the first I wrote 
you about—and I saw the Authoress 
who admires my works. Mon Dieu 
qu'elle était laide! but her husband 
adores her luckily, and what matters, s0 
long as he is ’appy? It seems about a 
year since I have been on my travels. 
I suppose it was wholesomest for me not 
to work: and I must soon get back to 
it and see what’s to be done and fill up 
the hole made by the loss of the £90 in 
the pocket book. A week’s work will do 
that easily. 


+ This pocket book had been stolen. 
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God bless my dearest Min and my 
little Nan and my dearest old Mammy 
and G. P. This is only to tell you where 
a letter will find me. 

W. M. T. 

Wednesday, July 14. 


To Mrs. F. Elliot or Miss Perry 
Hotel Bristol, Place Vendome, 
Wednesday. 
Are your travels over? are you back 
Has Kk. P.* taken her 
poor little holy day and sent her young 


in Chesum Place? 


people on their tour? Ours has been a 
very small one—to Calais which is very 
sood fun and a great deal more French 


+ 


han Paris; which 


to Spa was very 
pleasant too but for the quantity of 
wquaintances and 14 acquaintances 


that as pére de famille I did not care to 
to Dussel- 
dorf where we passed a couple of agree- 
blé days among the painters; and then 
to Aix la Chapelle which disagreed with 
me as it always does. Here we heard of 
the death of Mrs. Robert Carmichael 
smyth, my step-father’s brother’s wife, 
and thinking the family would be trouble, 
and my 


make whole acquaintances; 


mother (who was touring too, 
we did not know where) would be sure 
tocome to Paris, we came on last Friday. 
But there was no granny for the girls; 
she is to stay the month out at Heidel- 
berg—the daughters are gone to stay 
with a cousin of ours Rue Godot where 
they are all very jolly together, and I 
am for a few days ‘in boy’ at the Hotel 
haunted by No. 17 of Mr. 
Thackeray’s new serial, which won't 
leave me alone, which follows me about 
in all my walks, wakes me up at night, 
prevents me from hearing what is said 
at the play, and yet seems farther off 
than ever. It seems to me as if I had 
said my say, as if anything I write must 
be repetition, and that people will say 
with justice “She has worn himself out, 
[always told you he would, ete., ete.” 
But 6000£ is a isn’t it? 
Suppose I do wear myself out, and that 


ereat bribe, 


* Kate Perry 
t fh mes 
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posterity says so, why shouldn’t she? 
and what care I to appear to future ages 
(who will be deeply interested in dis- 
cussing the subject) as other than I 
really am? 

My poor friend A’Becketts death has 
shocked me. He has left no money and 
hasn’t insured his life—Down from com- 
petence and comfort goes a whole family 
into absolute penury. One boy % 
through the University, and likely to 
have done well there I believe—another 
at a public school, daughters with mas- 
ters and Mamma with tastes for music 
and millinery. 
these people? 


What is to happen to 
Had I dropped 3 years 
ago my poor wife and young ones would 
have been no better off. Yes, we must 
do the forthcoming serial work and 
never mind if it should turn out a failure. 
We went to see Mrs. Morton yesterday 
who has burned her neck severely while 
shielding her little grandchild—a little 
black eyed curly pated lazzaronykin 
Brinsley’s daughter—that fellow would 
be a good character for a book—and his 
mother too if one could but say all one 
thought—but in England we are so aw- 
fully squeamish. Ah, if one’s hands 
were not tied there might be some good 
fun in that forthcoming Serial—you see 
I always come back to it—in fact this 
very sheet of paper was pulled out for 
the purpose of writing a page only some- 
how it has taken the direction of Ches- 
ham Place and will be read I hope to- 
morrow by my bonnes sceurs. Are you 
all in London? Ah me! What letters I 
have written in this very room at this 
table some 5 years since. It is a nice 
quiet room—away from the noisy street. 
I daresay the Zouaves are playing their 
music in the Place Vendome at this very 
moment. Blow away trumpets! We 
saw the men yesterday. They are mag- 
nificent looking warriors, that’s certain. 
The town is getting too handsome for 
them. I miss my old corners—my 


dining-places have disappeared and pal- 
aces stand in their stead: but the Palais 
Royal looking seedy and deserted con- 
and one gets a good time 


soles me: 
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among the pictures at the Louvre, and 
What 
shall I do, if any scoundrel of a husband 
takes away Anny’s kind cheerfulness 
from me? 

I have been twice to the theayter but 
can’t sit out the playe 


with the pleasure of the girls. 


the Dame aux 
Camelias I could not bear beyond the 
second act: it is too wicked: and so is 
the Juif Errant—I had intended to go 
to a screaming farce last night but came 
home instead to think about the 

Plague take it! Here is the Forthcoming 
Serial come up again! Well, vou let me 
say whatever is In my mind, and you 
know of some people who are always 
there. God bless them all says 


W. M. T. 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
Saturday. 
(Autumn, 1853) 
My dearest Mammy, 

I only got last night the last proof 
sheets of No. lL of The Newcomes. Doyle 
has been three weeks doing the engrav- 
ings and they are not so good as mine 
And I have been 
delayed by Governesses, and this morn- 


now they are done. 


ing comes a letter which may defer the 
Roman trip altogether: a proposal from 
a publisher to edit Horace Walpole’s let- 
ters, which is just the sort of work I 
should like,—such as would keep me at 
home, pleasantly employed some eve- 
nings and pottering over old volumes 
(I’m flying from pen to pen to see which 
will answer best ) of old biographies and 
histories. 

When the imaginative work is over, 
that is the kind of occupation I often 
propose to myself for my old age. This 
and the Governess business may keep me 
3 or 4 days more. But don’t please be 
The little trip 
to Brighton always braces and benefits 


disquieted on my score. 


me. If I dared to have 3 houses at » 
time I would have taken a lodging ther 
for a fortnight. My good nature has 
kept me out of a fortnight’s work here. 
for my visitors, the best of people, put 
me out of my way, and I can’t write for 
them. 

The girls especially Minny want 
woman always with them. Three hours 
a day of Miss Tolmache isn’t enough 
There came a Ger-woman the othe 
day: but well enough recommended as 
times go. But I found I couldn't live 
with her. There are some people, ever 
so many, who shut me up or drive me 
to my own room, and this would be one; 
and I must send her a congé and look 
Now that the Roman tri 


is doubtful, the governess is not so neces- 


elsewhere. 


sary perhaps. 

We had a pleasant little journey to 
Oxfordshire—did the children tell you’ 
—and as for that Brighton it’s wonder- 
ful how it seems to answer with me. | 
found myself longing to get to work: and 


wrote a ballad* there, day before yvester- 
day, with quite a juvenile pluck. As for 


appetite, it is quite marvellous how that 
grows there. 
wholesome, or is it only fancy on my 
part? 


Charles has been here hunting all over 


the house for fancied goods of his. What 
a strange mania! We have seen thi 
poor Brookfields, and the moral [ have 
come to is ‘Thou shalt not pity thy 
neighbour's wife.’ 
harem; and it is better for you and him 
I send you a line only to tell you that In 
quite well. We shall let the Emperor g 
through Boulogne before we land ther 
and then may we have a couple of nic 


months with my dear old G. P. an¢ 


Mother. : ee 
W. M. T. 


Organ Bov’s Lament.”’ The last poem he 


lished in Puncl 


(Further letters will appear in the February number) 


I wonder is Kensington un- 


Keep out of his 
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The Journey 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


( y' course, it seemed, when one 

thought of it, incredible that they 
should be outward-bound on one of the 
ocean liners, headed for France; 
hut. then, that was just it—neither of 
them really thought of it. 


large 


They were as 
unaware, as incapable, say, of being 
aware of such a detail at that moment, 
as a fly engaged in spinning continu- 
ously in sunshine is unlikely to be aware 
of the outline of the wings that sustain 
it. No; it simply floats and slumbers 
n space, then changes its place suddenly, 
delightedly darting from this to that 
new spot in glory. That is all. The 
but no one thinks of 
They are not even visible; a 


wings are there; 
them. 
faint blur in a golden glory, all the rest 
is merely ecstasy. 

Poppa Whittaker was not a man to 
show his 


emotions or divulge _ his 


thoughts, except appropriately at any 
; 


rate; but he really had no thoughts, no 
emotions, now. He was floating, as 
clearly as though he had had wings at 
his shoulders and were suspended in mid- 
air with his stout, somewhat short legs 
falling away at a slight angle as he 
soared. 

\ lank steward with slickened hair, 
and holding his little short steward’s 
coat together, against the breeze, went 
up the deck on a leisurely unknown er- 
rand. Another followed, carrying a tray. 
lhe passengers had drifted away singly 
and in groups. 

lt was Poppa who, as one might say, 
lirst lighted. He lighted, as it were, on 
the ship’s railing; came to himself, that 
is, and down to earth; and was aware 
rst of a fat, comfortable hand that was 


wn—gripping the rail—familiarly 
his own—as was evidenced by the iden- 


tifving ring of braided gold and silver 
that he had worn there, so long—ever 
since he and Momma became engaged 
twenty-six years ago. 

‘**Momma,”’ he said, and looked about 
him, ‘“‘where have all the passengers 
gone?” Truly, soaring had been very 
He felt the limitations of a 
firm deck under his feet. 

“TI don’t know!” She looked bewil- 
dered. She appeared suddenly to have 
lighted also. Then she caught sight of 
the steward far up the deck, carrying the 
tray. “‘Why, I guess they’ve gone to 
dinner, Poppa. Did you hear a gong?” 

“No,” he said, and looked all around 
him. ‘‘ They ought to ring one.” 

They steadied each other comfort- 
ably toward one of the companionways, 
and into a different and less glaring light 
and into and through a thick odor of 
ship’s rubber. He was manfully occu- 
pied now with the business in hand, and 
looked about him with a fair imitation 
of sharpness, from this side to that. 
Ships are confusing. Was this the way 
to the dining saloon? 

She was only too ready to trust him 
entirely in such matters. Outwardly she 
was absorbedly engaged in seeing that 
her feet did not slip, and that one hand 
kept its grip on the stair rail; but in 
reality she had left the earth again, and 
was soaring once more, in incredible sun- 
light. And if the whir of her soaring and 
its meaning could have been translated 
into words, the words would have been 
these, over and over, droningly, half of 
them in a tongue whose pronunciation 
was but imperfectly mastered: 

“J'ai donné—I gave; 
thou gavest; il a donné 
avons 


pleasant. 


tu as donné— 
he gave; nous 
gave;”’ 


donné—we -then 


over 
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again: “J'ai donné—I gave; tu as donné 


thou gavest.” 


You see, it was very fortunate all the 
way through and well-fitting and coin- 
cident as a solved puzzle. All the pieces 
were there, so to speak. Not a one miss- 
ing! Oh, she had thought for a while 
that the whole picture could never be 
completed; it seemed such an undertak- 
ing; but bit by bit it had been worked 
out. She began fitting it together, really 
at the time the boy had written those 
wonderful letters from France. From 
then she began to believe that he and 
she and his father would be in France 
together. And he, having been there be- 
why he had 
had two weeks leave in Paris, not to 


fore, knowing it so well; 


speak of all that he and his regiment 
must have learned jointly of France; 
ves, he knowing France so well would 
lead them delightedly about, and show 
them. Asa matter of fact, from her girl- 
hood she had always wanted to go to 
France. Well, dreams come true! 

The plan would take some money; but 
Poppa’s hardware business was increas- 
ing very satisfactorily and the fruits of 
his vears of conscientious labor were be- 
ginning to hang red-cheeked and _ ripe 
on the bough. Besides, what is money 
for, if not to spend!—and when one buys 
with it perfection, dreams, delight! 

Perhaps at bottom of her plans was 
a kind of envy and uneasiness, too, that 
a son of hers and Poppa’s should have so 
large an experience as a trip to Europe 
—on a transport—one of the American 
Army—and that his mother and father 
should know so little of the world. One 
must not get separated from one’s chil- 
dren. That had been an insistent theory 
While giving a child 
every reasonable freedom, there must be 
care that the real and fundamental 
That had been 
That was why 
she had got the little tiny photograph 
case for Bob to carry in his pocket 
with a picture of herself and Poppa 
that was why she talked to him from 


of hers for years. 


bonds are not broken. 
her especial concern. 


time to time about her father and 
mother; that was why, at the last, she 
had consulted Poppa about his giving 
the beloved old seal off his watch chain, 
the seal that had been his father’s, to 
Bob as a sort of parting bond, and about 
even adding to it, herself, the ring of 
silver and gold, braided, which was a 
companion to Poppa’s own. And Pop- 
pa, bless him, was ready to part even 
with the seal, of course, and not shocked 
at all at her wanting to give away to 
Bob the ring that Poppa himself had 
put on Momma’s finger when they were 
married. 

It seemed to him, indeed, a happy 
thought. Poppa was subject to the al- 
most unadmitted superstition of | his 
class; and he leaned rather strongly to 
the belief, without actually believing it, 
that the card case, the seal, the ring 
would serve not only as bonds, but as 
He had a feeling 
that as long as Bob carried these he 


talismans of a sort. 


stood a chance of coming back safe. 

As for his wife’s plan of going to 
France, he was pleased with it. He had 
had, at the time, a little uneasiness on 
his own account—to match hers—at 
having a son so much better informed 
than himself, as Bob was bound to be 
now. 

So, the plan grew—the puzzle, if you 
like, as to ways and means and prepara- 
tions! Oh, it was to be a happy picture, 
I can tell you, when it was completed, 
and every detail fitted into place! 
Momma Whittaker and himself and 
Bob—after all the unexpressed agony, 
ves, and pride of separation—seeing 
France together! So, Poppa leaned over 
Momma’s shoulder, as it were, to fit a 
piece or two into the puzzle neatly, 
himself. 

But the picture puzzle turned out to 
be not what they had thought it would 
be. They had thought that they and 
Bob were to see France together, Bob’s 
sunny head everywhere just a_ little 
ahead of them, leading them. And 
Bob’s knowledge of French “‘cross-eved 
pigeon, by golly!” as Bob had _ gayly 
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THE 
written them, “but good enough, you 
bet, to get on with,” would not only 
make their way smooth, but would add 
delight and humor beside. 

Well, that was not the picture at all— 
mind you! As it was finally worked out, 
it was they two going to France two 
years after the war, not with Bob, but 
going to find him, in an uncertain way; 
and to stand in a northern field some- 
where, where there were thousands of 
and many unidentified 
one of which was Bob’s! That 
Somehow the earth 
which held the dead could never 
to Momma dark after that. 

She had rather surprising 
sensibilities, and at 


glimpses of a certain poetic 


white crosses, 
oraves 


sunny head of his! 
seem 


times 
vision of life; and she once 
vot so far as to say to one of 


her neighbors: 


“When I think of Bob’s 
hair —and there were other 
bovs had the same _ kind 


sometimes as 
though it must be light down 


there. 


looks to me 


This was reported by the 
neighbor to yet another 


neighbor, and then it was 


efficiently agreed between 
the two of them, that it was 
just as well that John and 
Esther Whittaker were going 
It would 


give them something real to 
think about: 


to have the trip. 


“Once they’ve been over 
there, and seen the place 
where he actchelly — lays, 
they'll think different about 
it. ‘They'll stop grievin’.” 

But this was entirely to 
mistake them. They did not 
grieve. They really did not. 
Their sorrow was not as 
tangible as that. It had not 
so) much 


reality. It was 
another world, utterly shut 
away from everyone but 
themselves, and in’ which 
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they had no language with which to 
communicate even to each other their 
experiences of bewilderment and_ loss. 
Instead they redoubled their mutual af- 
fectionate attentions and sympathies. 
Momma kept a closer watch as to the 
filling of Poppa’s coffee cup. Poppa 
handed her the butter more readily; and 
sometimes offered her the sugar after she 
had twice refused it. They were closer 
together, and better understood each 
other than before, though they were 
more wordless. Poppa knew himself for 
the husband of a woman who had given 
her only son to “the cause” (“the cause” 


SHE TIMIDLY TOLD SOMETHING OF THIS TO A NEIGHBOR 
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was a convenient end satisfying phrase), 
and Momma seemed unintermittently 
aware that she was the wife of a man 
who was the father of Bob and who was 
bereft of him. 
enough for them. 


These summings up were 


Momma was fundamentally practical, 
as women are and men are not; so it 
was she who met the problem of how 
they were to get on in France without a 
knowledge of French. She made _ in- 
quiry—she was a woman who always 
had available resources—and was in- 
formed that Americans were, in truth, 
now so many in France, and the French 
had picked up so much English that she 
need have no uneasiness; 
at all, really. 
home 


no uneasiness 
Then, too, in their little 
town was one very” wealthy 
woman, the wife of a former brewer. 
This woman affected a French maid. 
Nothing was easier than for Momma to 
get in touch with her. 

By the French maid Momma was ad- 
vised to learn a few phrases—the usual 
useful ones. 

* And then ’’—the little Frenchwoman 
lifted her shoulders high and let them 
down, and spread her hands palms out 
“if you need anything and can’t get it, 
tell them, ves, tell them: 


‘I gave my son 
Just tell them!” 

Of course the little Frenchwoman did 
not understand Momma. Momma 
would never use a thing like that to get 
favors for herself. 


to France! 


The idea of doing so 
hardly penetrated at all, indeed. But 
she seized on the phrase as though it had 
been a key; not to any particular heart, 
but to the human heart at large, her 
own, everybody’s. She could already 
into the 
Frenc women who had lost more even 
than she had lost—and saying in full 
sympathy, “I gave my son to France.” 
But it would not be fair or suitable al- 
ways to say my son. 


see herself looking eyes of 


There would be 
times when she would wish to say “our 
son.” 

So, that was the The 


French maid who like all French people 


beginning. 


believed a mastery of French verbs to 
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be one of the indispensable things to the 
universe, started Momma off in the tra- 
ditional way, “J’at donné mon fils—] 
gave or have given my son; tu as donné 
ton fils—thou gave or hast given thy 
son” (ves, that might be useful, too, 
“thou hast given,” Momma thought with 
vague practicality!)—and so on down! 

The strangest thing, of course, about 
Paris, when they at last arrived there, 
was that it was not strange at all; rather 
home to them, 
This came of their having lived 
in it so often with Bob, in their imagi- 


it was blessedly familiar 


almost. 


nations, and largely, too, from the in- 
formation picked up so hungrily from 
the other boys, who had come back from 
France. Once the boys knew that Bob’s 
mother and father really wanted to hear 
about Paris they gave them plenty of it, 
and fancied they were in a way consol- 
ing them, as in a way indeed they were. 
So the bright boulevards, the lettered 
kiosks, the little iron tables, on the side- 
walks, and the gay crowds and the bril- 
liant liqueurs and colored wines blossom- 
ing like flowers here, there, everywhere, 
were all in one way very familiar to 
This is not to say that there 
lacked astonishments; 


them. 
but they were 
familiar astonishments in a way. They 
expected to be astonished, had been told 
a hundred times that 


They were! 


they certainly 
They identified 
islands of safety,” the 


strange postboxes, the stagey gens d’ 


would be. 
many things, the * 
armes. They stood on the pavement at 
one side of the huge Place de la Con- 
corde, and saw the conscienceless cab- 
bies chase pedestrians as they had been 
told they did; and while the ethics or 
lack of ethics of it shocked them, they 
allowed their amusement, 
like people of the world, and laughed. 
“Don't it beat all!” said Poppa, tilt- 
ing his hat back a little and looking 
around with delight and 
Momma. And Momma beamed and 
said ves, that it did, truly; but added, 


“But Bob loved Paris! 


I don’t wonder!” 


themselves 


amaze on 


remembering: 


and my! 
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Little wonder, indeed! Glorious place! 
(nd this in spite of the fact, too, that 
they were well informed about such 
things as Went on at the Folies Bergére. 
Oh, they were people of the world, 
really, for the nonce. They would not 
have gone there, either of them, for any- 
thing vou could have offered them; but 
they talked of it, and were glad they 
Lnew about it. “Think of women goin’ 
on like that!” Yet they loved Paris in 
spite of this, and were loyal with a deep 
loyalty to France. France after all was 
theirs: ““J’at donné—I 
lonné—thou gavest or hast given!” 

They met with 
Sometimes with terrible rudeness; were 
sneered at, scorned, made fun of, were 
when Poppa 
being 


gave; tu as 


rudeness, oh yes! 


ven once called “ peegs”’ 
sew righteously wroth over 
eated to the amount of fifty franes or 
nore. Well, they recognized that, too! 
lhe returned boys had told them that 
the French wanted the American money, 
ill they could get of it! But do you sup- 
pose that mattered! Not at all! Not 
in the least!) Have you seen a lover turn 
his eves away utterly from his mistress’s 
faults? After all, they loved France 
France to whom in a profound sense Bob 
Bob had loved France. That 
for them was sufficient and final. France 


helonged. 


could not, as they conceived it, so be- 
have that they would dislike her. As for 
France’s growing dislike of Americans, 
well, it Was not surprising when you saw 
how some of the cheap, vulgar American 
travelers behave. And the Folies Ber- 
vere? What, after all, had that, really, 
todo with France? 

They had to accustom themselves to 
many things, to the ridiculous incon- 
veniences, perhaps more than anything 
else to the awareness of that entire class 
so peculiarly Parisian: the demi-monde. 
They had heard of it enough, of course; 
but they could not have dreamed of its 
being so evident, so ubiquitous, so bla- 
tant. Poppa had heard than 
Momma had—men like to be conver- 


more 


sant with news of such things—but even 
he would not have expected quite so 


many, so many beautifully or flashily 
dressed women and girls, young girls, 
openly, boldly, persistently eyeing the 
men. ‘The boys who came back had not 
exaggerated! That funny round little, 
sound little Benny Milton who had said 
sufficiently, throwing the subject away 
from him amusingly with his left hand, 
‘Lord, but they are a lot!” 

“It’s the demi-monde, all right! It’s 
the home of the demi-mondaine!”’ said 
Poppa, with a mingled interest and in- 
credulity, and a little proud of his use 
of the words. “There’s one of ’em now! 
The demi-mondaine’s a person here! By 
Look at her!” and he followed 
with his eyes one, very obvious, a coarse 
plyer of her trade, and dreamed nothing 
of the many more subtle ones so skilled 
that they escaped his observations alto- 
gether, one two inches from him, already 
leaning toward him as she looked in the 
same window, who he did not even 
know was there. 

“Well, now,” said 


happy finality, * 


George! 


Momma, with 
‘we won't talk any more 
about them. Don’t let’s! It’s a kind of 
a blot; but my sakes! it’s nobody’s 
fault. You can’t help things like that! 
And look at those little cakes! Did you 
ever see anything so pretty! I don’t 
wonder people love Paris. I can just see 
how Bob loved it! I never saw such in- 
teresting store windows!” 

But she was not thinking of Bob at 
all at that moment, but with a strange 
almost unadmitted uneasiness of Pop- 
pa’s interest in these women. It was as 
though an adding machine that you had 
relied on for years were to suddenly 
jump a wrong number. It was not in- 
terest that Poppa should have registered, 
but disgust. Then her own mind regis- 
tered alarm, that she could have thought 
in this fashion at all. 

Momma had had no need as yet, nor 
indeed occasion, to use her phrase, “Jat 
donné mon fils d la France!” but it was 
very present in her heart at all times. 
She remembered often that this France, 
but for Bob, and the thousands of other 
splendid boys like him who had fought 
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devotedly for her, would not have had 
to-day her and then she 
would remember again the brightness 
lent to the dark thought of death and the 
dark earth by even the memory of the 
gold hair of their heads, not to speak of 
the good solid gold of their hearts. 

Yes; she had given her son for France, 


existence; 


and there was need enough in her heart 
that France, bought at such a price, 
And it 
was, really! So she loved it, doted on it, 
clung to it. She recounted to her hus- 
band with delight any little kindness 
that was shown 
many 


should be worth the buying. 


her, and there were 
by shop girls or trades people. 
“They are so nice, these French people! 
I like them!” 

Their visit in Paris was practically 
over. Much as they had enjoyed it, 
they were both secretly glad to leave. 
Momma had a 
that was really 
ment. 


sense of vague unrest 
at bottom disappoint- 
She had not yet found the fitting 
occasion for saying, ““J’at donné mon fils 
ad la France.” But now—she 
thought of it with a stifling longing that 
was in part dread—they would be with 
him, standing there, she and Poppa, in 
the same field with 


soon 


him. Then they 
would leave him and go away, on a com- 
monplace train, to Havre, and so home 
again; having been with him once more 
a little while, and for the last time, until 
in another world, she, new to death, 
groped her way darkly, confusedly to 
him; and he would come hurrying to- 
ward her, young and certain and shining 
as of old. It occurred to her, in the emo- 
tion of that thought, that she ought to 
be even thankful he had gone ahead of 
her and Poppa. 

Everything else, interesting as it had 
been, would have been only a prepara- 
tion for their standing in the same field 
with him. They were to leave in the 
morning. There were several errands to 
Poppa was going out to mail 
the letter he had written to the steam- 
ship company, and there were several 
things he was to buy for her at the little 
chemist shop where they spoke English. 


be done. 
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“Tl be back in a little while,” he said. 
looking at her uncertainly, as he always 
did, when he left her, as though not 
quite sure he could bring himself ty 
leave her, after all. 

“Well, now, don’t you hurry back,” 
she said. “* You take a walk along the 
Boulevard; you like that.” She was 
not mentally articulate enough ever to 
have analyzed just why she said this, 
though she remembered later that she 
had said it. ‘This’ll be the last night, 
Ill finish the packing and I'll go and 
hunt up the chambermaid about that 
package of laundry.” 

She was glad he was going. She even 
felt an only half admitted need to be rid 
of him; of everybody! She was like a 
mother who feels that she must some- 
times get rid of all her children for a 
little while, to get room to think; and 
to-night under the influence of her im- 
mense and bereft and brooding mother- 
hood, even Poppa seemed like her child 
It was something that she herself could 
hardly understand, something that he 
for all his closeness to her would never 
have dreamed of. She only knew she 
wanted to be alone for a little while, be- 
cause to-morrow she was going to stand 
in that field. She had read once in 3 
book a sentence that had impressed her 
deeply at the time: “The dead, who 
only are our own.” How well she u- 
derstood it! Bob had never been more 
hers! Bob, and his bright hair, and his 
amusing, sunny smile. Gone while le 
was so young! Twenty-two, only. But 
hers! Unworn! Fresh! Boyish! Her 
lip quivered and then she drew in a dee; 
breath, resolved not to pity herself; and 
began packing in earnest—almost wit! 
a lightness of heart 
a festival. 

Poppa mailed his letter; went to the 
chemist’s shop; and then, after hesitat- 
ing for a moment at the corner, decided 
he would take Momma’s advice and 
have a last look at the Boulevard. Te 





as one prepares Io! 


was even, secretly, rather pleased to be 


Let him have é 
last look at “* Paree”’ from a man’s stand 


free and “‘on his own.”’ 
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point. He seated 
himself at one of the 
tables. He would 
order a liqueur, the 
only one whose name 
and taste he knew. 
He determined on 
a pleasurable non- 
chalanee with which 


to order it. He sat 
waiting, resting his 
arm on the table; 


his hat 


tilted back 
slightly, for coolness; 
the fingers of one 
hand 
unison 
contented rhythm on 
the fist which 
the other hand was 


folded. He would 


tell Momma 


tapping in 4 
with a slow, 


into 


about 
it all afterward, and 
she would be amused. 
Yet despite the 
pleasant sense of ad- 
venture, he had a 
subtle apprehensive 
too, of 
What was 
Whit- 


taker, doing there by 


awareness, 
danger. 


he, Poppa 


himself, unprotected 
by Momma Whit- 

taker, on the lighted night-boulevards 
of Paris, hundreds of miles—who knew 
how many!—out of his own orbit! Yet 
it was delightful. He would go back to 
his hardware business and always re- 
member this. It was a taste of experi- 
ences new and foreign to him. So he 
began to float in sheer pleasurable emo- 
tion, but not so much like a common- 
place fly in mere sunshine now, but 
like some larger winged creature of the 
night, a little dizzy, but determined in 
its circumvention of a brilliant globe of 
light. He gave a swift sidewise whirl 
and bumped against something; it was 
the thought that if one of these ‘‘demi- 
mondaine women” 
he thought of them 


that was the way 
should presume to 


THE WOMAN'S SMILE WAS BEFORE HIM. 





GOD, WHAT A FOOL 
HE HAD BEEN 


speak to him (she wouldn’t, of course, 
but if she should!), he would show her, 
by golly, that she was up against a good 
old-fashioned hard-shell American, yes, 
knew the world. He 
tightened his lips, pushed them out 
and drew them back rather grimly over 
this. 

Then, before he was aware of it, al- 
most, and he had the impression that it 
was done in such a way that nobody else 
around him was aware of it at all, a 
slender woman, who might have been 
about thirty-five, slipped into the chair 
opposite him with a kind of slithering, 
quite beautiful, but—this his alert ap- 
prehensive mind knew—at the same 
time a quite dreadful motion. 


and one who 
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For a moment his heart leaped and 
actually struggled like a creature that 
finds itself suddenly caught in a spring 
trap. Then he found that to her pol- 
ished and pleasant * Bon soir, monsieur,” 


followed by “Good Eeeven-ing!” he was 


returning a cool, quizzical stare. ‘Then 
hardly to his surprise, he found himself 
rising, somehow to the occasion. The 


waiter appeared. Poppa looked at her, 
leaned back in his chair, and gave the 
table two slow taps with the fingers of 
his right hand. 

“What will you have?” he said. 

That “what will you have” was 
really, far and away, the greatest ad- 
venture of his life so far. All the steady, 
straining, conscientious years stood back 
of it. all the hard- 
ware sales; all the shrewd but just bar- 
gains he had made; all the early hours, 
in younger years, when he opened the 


All of his success: 


store every morning, rain or shine, him- 
self; took the jingling bunch of keys out 
of his pocket, selected the familiar key, 
rammed it home softly in the lock and 
opened the door on that little mine of 
his, steel and brass and iron, all his, and 
because his, Bob’s and Momma’s; until 
finally the years had brought better suc- 
cess, larger sales, a good modern office 
with the most approved roll-top desk, 
and an office man who not only rammed 
the key home and opened the store, but 
had the roll-top desk dusted and ready 
and waiting. All this the just vears had 
brought. Almost you could have seen 
them now, leaning forward with their 
pale, determined faces, peering, peering 
at him—at him! Whittaker! 
Truly! Well!—upon my word! 

He never knew, could never have told 
you how it all progressed. But he knew 
at last that there he was—he, sitting at 
a table on a Paris boulevard, drinking 
liqueur with a woman, who was in her 
own subtle way trying to ply her in- 
famous trade with him. Yet as sheer 
adventure it was curiously exhilarating, 
just as was the liqueur. 


Poppa 


She was very 
beautiful, really, when you came right 


down to it—yes, really beautiful, in 


Poppa’s eyes. The cheapness was not 
of a coarse order that he could detect. 
What he saw was a woman of what he 
took to be aristocratic lines, of what he 
took to be a social ease and manner, so 
that her attention seemed to decorate 
him like a distinction. ‘The way she had 
of drooping her evelids; and the slender 
white hands without jewels, now she had 
drawn her gloves off; all this had some- 
thing supremely desirable in it. If he 
had had a daughter—he had always re- 
gretted he had not a daughter!—he 
would have liked her to be as graceful, 
as delicately choice. The brewer's wife 
at home had something of the same re- 
finement, but nothing really like this. 
The way, too, that this woman looked 
here and there without a movement of 
her head; the way her lips had a hun- 
dred delicate ways and gradations of 
smiling! 

began 


Presently, she playing for 


money; asking for it, really. She was 
He liked her frank- 
ness, not knowing it was her chief decep- 
tion. 


disarmingly frank. 


He got to a point where he could 
even understand and sympathize, to a 
certain extent. She explained to him 
with what he took to be the simplicity 
of a child who trusted him, that life as 
(Yes! He sup- 
Since the war! She 


*Ah, that ees 


she knew it was hard. 
posed it was!) 
looked off as in a dream. 
a memory!” 

His head whirled at that. Not that 
the idea was new. Sound little, round 
little Benny Milton had taken pains to 
explain to him one night while they 
smoked their cigars to the high stars 
that Paris and the Paris women sure had 
heen a temptation to the boys coming 
from the trenches and going back to 
them; and Poppa had taken his cigar 
from his lips and held it while he said, 
“To the weak ones, you mean!” and 
Benny had taken his cigar from his lips 
to say, “ Yes And Poppa 
had put his cigar back and patted Benn) 
on the knee and said, ** That's it, Benny. 
But not to clean hovs like vou.” And 
Benny had put his 


of course.” 


back and 


cigar 
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had muttered, admitting his clean 
strength rather shamefacedly, “* Well— 
no. rather!”’ 
Good Lord! 
cigars were smoked, though it was less 
than a year! And here was he in Paris 
himself—and her eyes were beautiful— 
by George! and here was he the severe 


How long ago those 


critic. Suddenly, the way she leaned to- 
ward him made him faint. And what 
The perfume she wore 


. 
2 


was she saying: 
drugged his senses. 

“An’ boys are no-thing but boys; but 
a man—a man of the worl’ who know, 
who un’er-stand; a man of the worl’— 
lak \lonsieur!”’ 

Poppa grabbed his hat and leaned to- 
ward her. It was really the greatest 
moment of his life. 


perilously ; 


She swayed him 
he had never heard words 
sound sweeter than those that she spoke 
ind lingered over “‘a man of the worl!” 
Well, a man of the world she should see 
ie was, by heck! 


andle this matter efficiently, with dig- 


He was going to 


nity, in the American way. 

* Look here,” he said, his heart going, 
nevertheless, like that of a debutante. 
“I’m not that sort. But [’'m going to 
give you some money, see.” 

He said it even a little grandly and 
got out his bill fold. 

This disturbed her visibly, and was 
not what she wanted. 

“Not here,’ she said, and her glance 
like that of an alarmed bird, took in 
everyone near her. 

“Yes; here,” he said doggedly. He 
Was already trying to get out of the fold 
some of the confounded French notes. 
But she was not to be outdone by his 
imsiness. Like lightning she had 
opened the silk bag she carried and had 
brought out a little vanity box and had 
taken out from it ostensibly to show 
him a lace handkerchief of exquisite 
workmanship. 

Madame will like it, Iam sure. It 
belong’ to one of the old families. What 
you pay for it is not dear; eet is cheap!” 


eh 


She insisted on making the transaction 
scene outwardly a bargain. 
CXLVIU 


So much 
No. 884 20 


money for so much fine lace. She put 
the handkerchief back daintily in the 
little box, snapped the lid to, and pushed 
the box toward him and put the money 
with a real art in her bag. 

“My name is in there,” she said 
softly. ‘‘I will go first. Do not follow. 
I will wait!” 

Follow! Wait! Thank heaven when 
some moments later he got to the street 
she was not there. He made his way ab- 
sorbedly as through uncharted space and 
came by subconscious direction to his 


hotel. Just as he came in sight of it, a 
slight form touched him—nowhere— 


everywhere. He drew back as from a 
snake. No! It was a thin, worn, clerk- 
like littlke man walking absorbedly also 
who had brushed him in passing. He 
thought he heard her voice, and felt her 
presence. He began to realize over- 
whelmingly what a fool he had been. 
She was following him, of course. He 
deserved what he had gotten; he, Poppa 
Whittaker, with a demignondaine of the 
genuine order following him in_ the 
streets! And she could easily enough 
make a scene, and demand more money, 
and say—good God—anything! 

As he turned in to the hotel entrance, 
he believed that he did see her—halfway 
down the block alighting from a cab! 

Poppa did not wait for the elevator. 
He went up the red-carpeted stairs al- 
most on the run. 

Momma was not in the room. Where 
was she? He felt a terrible need of her, 
and a frightful sinking sensation as 
if in a whirling world he had lost her. 

He sank down in a chair dazed, breath- 
less. The woman’s smile was before him, 
almost as though she were there. She 
had said her name was in the box, with 
the lace handkerchief, and the box was 
in his pocket. What a fool! What a 
fool he had been; and what a fool now, 
to be trembling. 

Just then he saw the knob of the door 
turn softly, slowly; and the door begin 
to open stealthily. She had followed 
him into the hotel and upstairs. He 
bounded to his feet, and as he did so 
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clenched his fists, flinging them upward, 
at once defence and offense. 

“Get out!” he shouted. 

Momma very nearly fell over back- 
ward. Out of his 
senses he surely must be to shout at her 
like that! 

Poppa Whittaker sat down heavily. 
Momma addressed herself at once to the 
business of finding out just what had 
happened. Yet she would only let him 
tell the main facts—no detail. She felt 
older, older than he. Not that she had 
ever had any dealings with such women, 
thank heaven 


Then she ran to him. 


but she had had dealings 
enough with women and with life—dif- 
ferently, differently, but she knew. 

He felt as he always did under the 
He felt 
as if he would smother if he did not tell 
her all the detail; just what the woman 
had said. 


necessity to tell her everything. 


She waved it away. 
“It isn’t any of it 
said, 


important,” she 
Such things hap- 
But yoy don’t judge a whole 


“My patience! 
pen! 
nation 

He tried to get her viewpoint. She 
was right. None 
Now that he was 
safe, he could even begin to look on it 
as an adventure. 


She was always right. 
of it was important. 


During the hours of the trip to the 
battlefield country he kept thinking of 
her, and was like a man_ shattered. 
Momma was somewhat shattered herself, 
but could not understand his being so. 

‘Aren't those fields lovely,” she said; 
then did not know how she could have 
said it; these fields on which so much 
torment had been endured. Then she 
rebuked herself gently. They were 
lovely, after all; and fields are a peace- 
ful place in which to sleep. 

There was a small party, only about 
ten; several college women, an English 
curate with a round hat, fingering a 
small bronze crucifix with anemic, rest- 
less fingers; an Italian woman with a 
long cape and wearing very high heels; 
and a French ex-soldier—you could not 
have mistaken him. Oh, yes, a soldier. 


Momma stayed close to him, feeling 
bound to him. He was French. It was 
for his country that her boy had died, 
He stepped aside from the crowd and 
stood apart a little. She did, too, be- 
side him. Neither of them cared to 
hear what the guide was telling the 
others. 

The tears were running down Mom. 
ma’s cheeks now; down the French sol- 
dier’s cheeks also. By chance she caught 
his eve; she wiped her tears away with 
a little quick motion and smiled. The 
moment had not come before. It had 
come now, perfectly and appropriately, 

“Jat donné—” she corrected herself 
and gave an inclusive glance to Poppa 
is Nous 
avons donné,” she spoke slowly, “ notr 
fils a la France.” 

A light flamed up in the soldier’s face, 
surprise that was recognition, recogni- 


who was some four feet away. 


tion that was surprise. 


“Vous avez donné 


votre fils mia- 
dame?” 

She nodded, unable to speak. 

He, too, was utterly unaware of the 
others now. He seized her hands and 
bowed over them, hurting her, almost, 
with the sudden weight of his sympathy. 

“Oh, Madame!—M adame!—moi je vous 
remercie pour la France!” 

There was no need of exact under 
standing of words. 


“9 
mot. 


What his worn face 
conveyed was abject gratitude, complete 
heartbreak, 
pity! 


bottomless understanding 
She would have liked to kiss him, 
like a son, old as he was. 

Poppa came a step or two nearer, a 
little dazed, and looked at them. 

*T told him,” said Momma with an- 
other dab at her eves, “about our having 
given Bob.” 


Poppa looked dazed, utterly uncom- 
prehending. His eves were bloodshot. 

It was not until they were halfway 
across the ocean that Poppa’s resolution 
broke down, and he told her what he 
had to tell her. It might be cruel, but 
that could not be helped. He went to 


her as a child goes to its mother out ol 
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THEY STOOD LOOKING TOGETHER AT 


For all his stolidity he 
was a high-strung sort and could not 
Then he told her. 
She thought at first that he was going 
out of his senses, but he gave her proofs. 
looking 
people, on their return journey on a 
teeming liner, in mid-ocean—looking at 
the strangest thing in the world: a little 
lace handkerchief in a vanity box, really 
quite pretty. Poppa had opened the 
box so as to show her what it contained; 
a silver pencil, a small box of rouge; a 
tiny vial of perfume; a small powder 
puff —and five rings, the iron kind, sol- 
diers’ rings, made of a nail flattened and 
all but one, un- 
like the rest, it lay there a perfectly live 


utter necessity. 


bear things alone. 


They stood together—two 


: 
hammered into shape 


woven curiously familiarly of 
silver and gold, braided. 


She bore it as she had borne the boy’s 
It had always amazed him that 


THE STRANGEST THING IN THE WORLD 


she had borne that so well. She did not 
sleep much after that. The motion and 
thudding of the ship gave her a strange 
sense often that they were being rolled 
about terribly in the trough of the uni- 
At times when she slept she 
found herself saying, “J’at donné—tu as 
then she would check herself 
and again be wide awake—in the midst 
of sea and apprehended sky and thud- 
ding, terrible engines. 

“Well, anyway,” said the neighbor 
who had been most concerned about 
them, when they got home—‘‘anyway, 
they’ve had the journey; and they’ve 
seen France, and where Bob actchelly 
lays. Now they’ll feel better, more rec- 
onciled and they'll stop grievin’.” 

Occasionally, in spite of himself, in 
spite of everything, Poppa remembers 
that experience on the boulevard as a 
great adventure. 


verse. 


donné,” 











‘Mother and Children’’ 


A PORTRAIT BY CORNELIS DE VOS 


in 
wag 


gets Cornelis de Vos the world knows little; and it knows still less about 
David Remeeus, his master, Dean of the Guild of St. Luke in 1601. De Vos 
was then in his ‘teens. By the time he had reached his early twenties he himsel| 
became a master painter and had some degree of success. We judge that it was 
no small success; for he became the Dean of the Guild at the age of thirty-four, 
and tradition flatters him with the story that when Rubens was rushed with too 
many commissions the great painter said, “Go to Cornelis de Vos; he is a second 
Rubens.” De Vos was also known to Van Dyck: for Van Dyck painted his por- 
trait, as well as that of his sister, Margaret, wife of Snyders, the famous animal 
painter of the Flemish School. Between fact and rumor then, one may well believ« 
that de Vos was prominent in his own time. 

The Italian influence did not make itself completely felt in Antwerp until 
Rubens and Van Dyck returned from their studies in the south. De Vos had 
already struck his stride; but he too fell under the spell of the imported art. He 
tried mythological subjects, such as “Venus Rising from the Sea,” “The Triumph 
of Bacchus” and “ Apollo and the Python,” all of which are in Madrid. He painted 
historical pictures, like the “Baptism of Clovis,” now at Vienna, in reserved 
imitation of the style of the gigantic and dynamic Rubens. 

In his portraits, however, he revealed himself as more individual and more 
sincere. If anything he leaned toward Van Dyck, Rubens’ chief pupil—painting 
his sitters with dignity and their costumes with formal care. He probably took 
pride in making his portraits as elegant as good taste would allow. The ‘Mother 
and Children,” reproduced on the cover, shows the little family in its best clothes 
and company manners. The “Portrait of a Young Lady,” also owned by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, tells the same story of the artist’s polite way ol 
looking at peopl who sat for him. Probably de Vos’ best portrait group 1s that 
one in Brussels, representing his own family (including himself). As though in 
so many words one there can read his character and see his refinement, his honesty, 
and his sentimental nature. He was a solid man, a “family man.” 

To-day Cornelis de Vos is still overshadowed by his greater contemporaries, 
but actually he deserves more popularity than he has ever had, except in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Rubens and Van Dyck distract one’s attention 
from the many fine painters who worked during their lifetime. Among these 
de Vos stands out conspicuously because of his sturdy character. 
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Protecting Civilization 


The Physician’s Duty in the Reorganization of Socvety 


BY STEWART PATON, M.D. 


Lecturer in Neuro-Biology, Princeton University 


\ \N to-day faces what is probably 
A the most critical and hazardous 
moment in the entire period of his devel- 
opment. He is confronted by a situation 
and an opportunity, both of which are 
nique in the history of civilization. 
(he situation has followed a surprisingly 
protracted and startling series of dislo- 
ations in the ordinary course of events. 
lhe opportunity to take the lead in the 
reorganization of society has been cre- 
ited as the result of the urgent need in 
the world for a different kind of leader- 
stip in the management of human 
fairs. 

A startling series of events has em- 
phasized the fact that real leadership in 
human affairs should be expected only 
from those qualified to tell us how to use 
the human mind for constructive pur- 
poses. Physicians, on account of their 
portunities for observing the behavior 
f human beings in health and disease, 
ind of studying the various factors re- 
sponsible for changes in behavior, are in 
i better position than the members of 
iy other profession to assist people to 
make the best use of the constructive 
forces now required to stabilize, protect, 
and ensure the progress of civilization. 

It can be nothing less than disastrous 
if the members of the medical profession 
should fail to recognize their relations to 
the present situation, or to seize the 
present opportunity to lead the way in 
the reorganization of society on a more 
substantial basis. Indifference to situ- 
ation and opportunity may well be the 
prelude to a great catastrophe. If phy- 
siclans are satisfied to follow the example 
of the majority of people, who are not 





making any attempt to learn how to use 
their constructive forces effectively, they 
are virtually indorsing a form of social 
organization that to-day is responsible 
for the increase of physical and mental 
diseases on a scale which will ultimately 
cripple, if not destroy, our civilization. 

To-day, the members of the medical 
profession are confronted by the greatest 
problem ever forced upon the attention 
of man. Man must prepare to know 
himself sufficiently well to be able to con- 
trol the forces he calls civilization, or be 
ready to go under and drown in the 
stream which is now sweeping him 
along. 

The war brought home to thoughtful 
persons the truth that, to be successful, 
any attempt at social reorganization 
must accomplish two things: an increase 
in the efforts to ensure the better protec- 
tion of life against physical disease; and 
of even greater importance will be the 
more intelligent attempts made to un- 
derstand and co-ordinate the construc- 
tive forces in human nature. For, if we 
continue to aim at the former, the pre- 
vention of physical disease, while prac- 
tically disregarding the latter, disease 
will win the final and decisive victory. 
Only a sane mind can devise and carry 
into execution an effective plan for se- 
curing good physical hygiene. A heavy 
price has already been paid and the foun- 
dations of society have been shaken be- 
cause the problems involved in the pro- 
tection of the body have been treated as 
separate and distinct from those in- 
volved in the protection of the mind. In 
order to deserve at least even chances of 
winning the fight for civilization, physi- 
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cians must be prepared to show how 
much can actually be done now to direct 
intelligently all the powers of man, those 
of mind as well as those of body, in the 
constant struggle to adjust life. 

The responsibility of assuming leader- 
ship in the effort to teach people how to 
use their minds, how to be peaceful and 
sane, and how to cherish constructive 
and creative ideas and ideals, rests pri- 
marily not with but with 
physicians. The rate of progress of civi- 
lization will be determined not by the 
members of 


statesmen 


peace conferences or of 
courts of arbitration as at present con- 
stituted, but to a very large extent by 
those who are familiar with the methods 
that have actually been tried and proved 
useful in bringing out the constructive 
forces of the mind. The prevention of 
disease and of war, together with the 
control of the destructive forces in 
human nature, depends upon such action 
as may be taken by those leaders of med- 
ical thought who have become interested 
in the problems of human behavior. If 
these leaders appreciate the nature of the 
existing world crisis, grasp the full mean- 
ing of their responsibility, and possess 
the intelligence to rise to the present 
there will be 
fewer plausible reasons for affirming the 
decadence of European civilization or for 
entertaining doubt whether, by what we 
have actually accomplished, we Ameri- 
cans are entitled to inherit the land of 
our fathers. 


dramatic opportunity, 


The medical profession to-day is on 
trial. Physicians have an enormous task 
to show that they can organize as ef- 
fectively to save as they did to destroy 
life. The armies of the Central Powers 
and the Allied forces during the war con- 
tained in round numbers 63,000,000, of 
this number 35,000,000 were killed, 
wounded, or in some way disabled, 
while $300,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty is said to have been destroyed. 
These armies could neither have been as- 
sembled nor held together for active 
service had it not been for the assist- 
ance given by members of the medical 
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profession to the 


prevent spread 
disease. 

By the irony of fate the discoveries o 
men who labored to save life have thy 
made war possible upon the present gi. 
gantic scale. The past century undoubt. 
edly represents the most remarkab| 
period in the history of medicine; tly 
list of discoveries relating to the natun 
of disease and to methods for its prever 
tion, as well as for its treatment, forms 
one of the brightest pages that has yet 
been written in medical annals. | 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
these remarkable discoveries played a 
role of immense importance in develop- 
ing the machinery which was so very ef- 
fective as an engine of destruction. 

Judged from the point of view gener- 
ally adopted by the more _ intelligent 
public, the campaign to prevent. thi 
spread of physical disease in times of 
peace may be said to be successful. This 
success is, however, seen to be very lim- 
ited when we recall the fact that ther 
never has been any organized effort ti 
save life comparable with that made by 
the members of the medical professio: 
during the war to prepare and maintain 
enormous forces to destroy life. 

Even under the conditions existing be- 
fore the war, the results in the fight 
against physical disease did not give sur 
promise of final victory. The scales had 
not been turned decisively in man’s 
favor. The relatively meager data 
available did not seem, when analyzed 
by statisticians, to show that man’s ef- 
fort to protect himself against the rav- 
ages of physical disease had been suc 
cessful. The total rate of incidence o! 
physical disease had not fallen so low as 
to justify the statement that it was being 
brought under control; and the assump- 
tion of the existence of evidence indicat- 
ing that it would soon be possible to 
effect a still greater reduction did nol 
bring much encouragement to those who 
remembered that in the estimates men- 
tioned the scourge of mental disease had 
not been taken into account. 


The moment that we 


consider the 
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question of mental disease the picture 
changes decidedly for the worse. When 
ve add to the deaths caused by physical 
jiseases the number of persons who are 
nable to adjust their lives emotionally 
or mentally to the demands of actual 
life, we realize that this addition repre- 
sents a menace to civilization far greater 
than war, as well as more insidious in its 
onset and more destructive to human 
energy and life. 

Unless the medical profession becomes 
aroused immediately to an appreciation 
of the danger arising from their indiffer- 
ence to the problems of prevention and 
treatment of mental disorders, and to 
the still wider problems involved in as- 
sisting the average person to make good 
ise of his mind, the chances not only of 
losing the effects of the discoveries 
made in the prevention and treatment 
of physical disease but of actually jeop- 
irdizing our entire civilization will be 
ereatly increased. The campaign to find 
out more about our minds, and to apply 
the knowledge we already have, is the 
mly rational basis from which the fight 
wainst physical disease can be con- 
ducted successfully. Good physical hy- 
giene depends upon good mental hy- 
giene. The control of syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid, typhus, and plague 
uvolve primarily the cultivation of good 
mental habits. The fight against phys- 
cal disease would doubtless have been 
far more effective had the members of 
the medical profession devoted more 
time and attention to the cultivation of 
the art of forming good mental habits 
and observing the precautions essential 
lor clear thinking. 

It will be a long step in the direction 
of obtaining conditions for peace more 
favorable than those now existing when 
the public begins to understand that the 
physician is in a position peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to plan and direct the neces- 
sary organization to find successful solu- 
tions for many of the great 
economic, and international problems 
lacing us to-day. 


S¢ cial, 


He knows the bodies, 
and should know the minds, of human 
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It is only because he has not 
taken the trouble to supplement his 
knowledge of what constitutes a sound 
body with reliable information as to 
what constitutes a sound mind, that he 
is not prepared to plan and organize a 
campaign to save much that is best in 
our civilization. He is coming to realize, 
however, that he cannot protect the 
body without first protecting the mind. 
In spite of the catastrophic events of the 
past decade, he is coming only very grad- 
ually to appreciate that, in order to un- 
derstand the effective use of the body, 
a person must know how to use the 
mind, and that to use the mind to full 
advantage, definite knowledge of the 
body is required. 


beings. 


‘To-day, mind is recognized as an ex- 
pression of the activities of the entire 
human organism, not simply of the brain 
and nervous system. The physician un- 
derstands the parts and relations of the 
human machine, but he does not know 
the machine engaged as a living organ- 
ism, using the mind to overcome difficul- 
ties connected with living. Like a good 
many other people, he is still inclined to 
think of the mind as a function merely 
of the brain and nervous system. He 
does not grasp the idea that the mind 
represents the reactions of the entire or- 
ganism. ‘This is a grave mistake that 
has been followed by very serious con- 
sequences. It has been responsible for 
the formation of incorrect ideas not only 
about the nature of our mental proc- 
esses, but concerning the genesis of, and 
methods of treating, mental disorders. 

It is, of course, necessary in order to 
understand the functions of a complex 
machine to know something about the 
structure and relations of the parts. We 
must see the machine in the workshop, 
but we must also be prepared to take it 
out on the road and observe how it runs. 
The physician, unfortunately, has been 
satisfied to remain largely the mechani- 
cian. He has taken the machine apart 
and put it together again in the garage, 
but he has failed to act as chauffeur. He 
has shown astonishingly little interest in 


— = 


_—- — 
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running the motor along life’s highway 
or in making careful notes about what 
occurred when there were obstacles to 
be overcome. The old type of physician, 
now so rare, studied the personality of 


his patient, but unfortunately was ig- 
norant of the new technic. ‘The modern 
specialist is not particularly interested 
in recording what happens to the ma- 
chine when reacting as a living organism, 
either running along a smooth track or 
over rough ground covered with ruts, or 
while engaged in crossing the Sloughs of 
Despond or climbing the Hills of Diffi- 
culty. Once the physician becomes as 
much interested in trying to regulate the 
mind as he is in studying the functions 
of the heart and lungs, he must be pre- 
pared not only to meet new problems 
but to assume added and far greater re- 
sponsibilities. He should be ready to 
speak with the authority that is based 
upon definite knowledge, and not merely 
with optimistic eloquence, about the con- 
trol of the emotional and mental symp- 
toms responsible for the conflicts disor- 
ganizing the human mind. He should 
have practical suggestions to offer about 
methods of procedure to find peaceful 
solutions for many of the individual, na- 
tional, international, and racial prob- 
lems responsible for provoking the in- 
sane and audacious aggressiveness that 
makes life so precarious for a large part 
of the world’s population. 

Physicians, trained in the special psy- 
chiatric technic adapted to the study of 
human behavior, are really better pre- 
pared than are statesmen to give valu- 
able advice at peace conferences in re- 
gard to the methods available for pre- 
venting the spread of the dangerous 
emotional and mental conflicts that dis- 
organize human society. 

The psychiatrist realizes, as perhaps 
no other person does, that fear is prob- 
ably the greatest single enemy of man 
kind. Fear has produced the hideous 
spectacle of disorder in Europe. It has 
resurrected a world of barbarism and 
anarchy. Fear to-day increases the dif- 
ficulties in the way of creating a belief 


in the efficiency of law to produce orde; 
We fear that the law will not be » 
spected because our subconscience tell. 
us the statutes were formulated to ¢o 
trol the activities of imaginary hun 
beings and not those of the people 
meet in actual life. We cannot expec 
our laws to engender a law-respectin, 
and law-abiding attitude of mind unt 
they are based upon accurate knowledy 
of the real biologic needs of mankind 
And inasmuch as so many of our lay: 
take no cognizance of the deep-seated 
biologic necessities of living beings, w 
cannot wonder that, as Chief Justice 
‘Taft has said, there is a steadily grov- 
ing disrespect for the present legs 
system. 

Fear prevents man from recogniziny 
his real self, and forces him to try 
live largely in an imaginary world, s 
that the society he has organized is to 
large extent a society adapted to tly 
needs of an imaginary being. When 
ever and wherever circumstances con 
pel him to try to meet the conditions o/ 
actual life, interminable conflicts result 
The constant fear of meeting his re: 
self produces confusion and causes an 
lety neuroses. 

Think how this state of unprepared 
ness for life handicaps man when he 
called upon to face critical situations 
Quite naturally he is disturbed by th 
realization that he is unable to summo! 
all the forces of his personality to aid 
the struggle. He has a vague but 
highly irritating sense of his inability 
The best he can do in a crisis is to fa 
back on primitive traits and _ react 
various situations in life much as did his 
primitive ancestors. They too wer 
afraid of life. The present for them co 
tained, as it does for us, many myster 
ous phenomena which they could no’ 
understand. Belief in magic and th 
miraculous symbolized their fears and 
illustrated how few hopes they had ‘ 
finding by rational means the way ou! 
of difficult and trying situations. Mod 
ern men and primitive men are ver) 
much alike in the manner in which the} 
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trust to luck and the miraculous to ad- 
just their lives. When confronted by 
failure, both are driven by fear to find 
for their personal problems the kind of 
solution which makes thinking perilous. 
It is better not to think when the emo- 
tional preparation for thinking does not 
happen to be the kind that is essential 
for sanity. 

\s man does not know himself, is it 
any wonder that he is constantly domi- 
nated by fear? How can he be expected 
to know his own capacity and limita- 
tions if he is continually closing his eyes 
to the actual conditions under which he 
is compelled to live, and trusts entirely 
to primitive instincts and emotions to 
We do not 


have to go far to-day to find in the dis- 


vet him out of his troubles? 


cussion of municipal, state, national and 
international affairs many evidences that 
fear plays just about as large a part in 
our lives as it does in the life of the 
Savave. 

Throughout the entire scale of human 
relationships and in all classes of society, 
fear is often the chief driving force in the 
Women, for example, in 
both savage and civilized communities, 


personality. 


are driven by the primitive fear that 
they will lose their personal charm and 
attractiveness to adopt the use of paint 
and powder in order to make an appeal 
The fact 
that more money is spent for cosmetics 
than for education is evidence of the ex- 
tent to which fear deprives us of our 


to primitive impulses in man. 


reason and keeps the veneer of civiliza- 
tion down to a very thin layer.  <Al- 
though the idea is at first rather star- 
tling, on reflection one begins to under- 
stand that connections do exist between 
such apparently trivial fears as those 
that lead women to use paint and pow- 
der and the other more easily recognized 
forms of fear that deprive man of his 
The 


fear of the loss of physical attractiveness 


capacity to reason in emergencies. 


in Women represents one phase of the 
great human problem, while Germany’s 
fear in 1914 of losing commercial suprem- 


another aspect. An- 


acy represents 
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other extraordinary illustration of the 
insidious, and far-reaching influence of 
fear is exhibited in connection with 
Christian Science. The belief in the doc- 
trines of this Faith is the result of an 
effort to forget the unpleasant episodes 
in hfe that a great many people have 
not the courage to face. The Christian 
Scientist has excellent reasons for not 
wishing to believe in the existence of the 
body, as he has failed at some time to 
maintain control over very primitive 
impulses. 

The real danger from fear is measured 
not by the object we fear but by the 
fact that fear, a destructive, disorgan- 
izing influence, is supplying the motive 
force in our life. The moment we allow 
fear to control our lives we are in danger. 
The theologian’s fear of failing to save 
souls may be as dangerous a motive 
force as a nation’s fear of not maintain- 
ing its commercial supremacy. The 
man who is driven by fear hands over 
to the savage, primitive self that lives 
just below the skin the regulation of life. 
This transference of authority under the 
pressure of disorganizing influences pre- 
vents him from bringing to the accom- 
plishment of his daily task a_ well- 
integrated personality. He is the slave 
of impulse. 

On all sides of us to-day we see evi- 
dence of the increase of the difficulties 
and dangers created by man’s inability 
to find rational solutions for great prob- 
lems. The cause of these failures in the 
majority of cases is undoubtedly fear. 
The capitalist fears the organization of 
labor that he does not understand; the 
labor leader fears the mysterious system 
of capital that is incomprehensible to 
him. The Christian fears the Jew, the 
believer the unbeliever; and all—no 
matter how different their formal and 
superficial expressions of faith may be 
are driven by the same impulse that nar- 
rows character and seriously distorts the 
mental vision. 

Like the savage, we are haunted by 
and made slaves to the impulses gener- 
ated by fear of the unknown. To-day 
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in Europe, in the great tragedy being 
enacted there, France fears Germany; 
Germany reciprocates; both have a 
mysterious dread of England. Great 
Britain, too, has her fears, but fortu- 
nately, on account of climate, tradition, 
and constitutional characteristics, fear 
does not play so great a role in shaping 
British policies as in the case of other 
nations. 

Fear is responsible for a great many 
of the bad mental habits that exert such 
a pernicious influence in our lives. 
American nervousness, to a large ex- 
tent, is due to the fact that primitive 
fears within us keep us in a constant 
state of anxiety. We are nervous over 
the possibility of being misunderstood, 
of being left alone with our unknown 
selves, of not knowing how to occupy 
our time when the day’s task is done. 

When we have neither the inclination 
nor the intelligence to try to understand 
our inner selves, we are obliged to live 
largely in an imaginary world. Then 
when some crisis arises and strange, in- 
explicable impulses assume control we 
are forced to rely solely on legal re- 
straints. 

In this country, where we have an 
emotional interest in prohibition, and 
little intellectual interest in temperance, 
we have done very little to encourage 
temperance or to strengthen the habits 
involved in the rational control of be- 
havior and conduct. 

Events of the past decade have been 
productive of fears of what the future 
may offer. The public sense of security 
has been violently shaken. People are 
greatly disturbed by the unknown fact- 
ors in human nature that seem to be 
constantly adding to the complication of 
modern life. There is no sense of real 
values based upon a knowledge of what 
people are prepared to feel, think, and 
do in emergencies. The questions of 
greatest importance are not even dis- 
cussed. We may call a spade a spade 
when dissecting the personalities of other 
people, but we have a horror of pitiless 
publicity if it involves our inner self, 


The constant pressure from within, the 
fear of the unknown, unrecognized self, 
are responsible for changing love to 
hatred, sympathy to suspicion, pleasure 
to pain. The unhealthy feeling of un- 
rest prevalent in all classes of society 
represents an immense waste of human 
energy that might be devoted to con- 
structive purposes. The general con- 
fusion and anxiety are increased by too 
much stress upon the obstacles lying in 
the path. We have heard quite enough 
from the prophets of evil who have no 
constructive program to offer. The time 
has come to ask if some one is not pre- 
pared to make reasonable and practical 
suggestions, which, if followed, will im- 
prove the present condition of affairs. 

If it desires to do so, the medicai pro- 
fession is best qualified to indicate and 
draw up this program. Let physicians 
supplement their knowledge of the bod) 
with precise information about the ac- 
tivities of the mind, and they can lead 
in the great forward movement to re- 
organize society on a sane basis. 

A brief mention of some of the essen- 
tial features in this program is in order. 
The establishment of a research institute 
that would do as much to stimulate in- 
terest and provide opportunity for the 
study of the problems of human be- 
havior, as has been accomplished in 
other fields by the Pasteur and Rocke- 
feller Institutes would be an indication 
that man at least was making a rational 
effort to know himself. In the next 
place, in our medical schools provisions, 
at least equal to those existing at the 
Phipps Clinic in Baltimore, or the Psy- 
chopathic Hospital in Boston, should be 
made for studying the mind. These pro- 
visions should include opportunities for 
investigating not only the genesis and 
source of specific mental diseases, but 
also the mental processes of persons who 
are not subjects of such disorders. In- 
struction should be given to medical 
students and also to teachers, social 
workers, political leaders, statesmen, and 
all persons who have an immediate inter- 
est in directing human energy. Special 
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courses should be provided for instruct- 
ors in our universities in order that they 
may be prepared to give every student 
before graduation some practical knowl- 
edve about his own mind, to assist him 
to find the place nature intended him to 
fill in life, and to aid him in making the 
hest use of his mind. One of the objects 
the late Dr. Pearce Bailey had in mind 
when he established his Classification 
Clinic in New York was to train teachers 
who would be competent to give this 
kind of instruction. 

\cademic psychology, as taught at 
present, and in marked contrast to the 
new dynamic psychology, is of very 
little assistance in teaching us how to 
use our minds. 

What will be the comments of future 
historians upon our present civilization 
when they come to know that at the be- 
vinning of the twentieth century stu- 
dents were allowed to graduate from 
institutions of learning without any 
knowledge of the characteristics which 
distinguish sanity from insanity, were 
generally ignorant as to the nature and 
genesis of obsessions and fixed ideas and 
of methods of preventing their forma- 
tion, and did not even know how to go 
to work to curb pride, prejudice, and 
egotism, and to strengthen and = co- 
ordinate the constructive and creative 
forces in the personality ? 

We do not have to go far in any direc- 
tion to find plenty of evidence of the 
deplorable need for even elementary in- 
formation about what can actually be 
accomplished in preparing the mind to 
take peaceful, constructive attitudes. 
The writer has in his possession notes 
of cases in which university students 
were assigned to Group A, as the results 
of the usual academic examinations and 
the Intelligence Tests, although at the 
time they passed these examinations 
their personalities were thoroughly dis- 
organized by homicidal and suicidal im- 
pulses, or failure complexes. Cases pre- 
senting these svmptoms are tragic re- 
minders of the extraordinary indiffer- 


ence of the average educator to the task 
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of assisting students to understand the 
nature of the processes concerned in the 
organization of the personality. On all 
sides we see evidences of the urgent need 
in schools, colleges, and universities for 
physicians skilled in the art of studying 
the mind to assist students to measure 
their own emotional and mental organi- 
zation and to acquire the habits best 
adapted to express their individualities. 
Think what an extraordinary comment 
it is upon the effect of the conventional 
attitude toward education that to-day 
not one in a thousand students gradu- 
ating from schools or universities ever 
asks the question “What do I need to 
And if they 
did ask the question the average aca- 


know about my mind?” 


demic psychologist would not be pre- 
pared to answer the question. 

If a different attitude toward the 
study of the mind were maintained in 
our universities it would be possible to 
give opportunities to those who later 
will represent the nation at international 
conferences to familiarize themselves 
with the processes concerned in the 
venesis of the obsessions and fixed ideas 
that keep alive the feelings of discord 
and hatred dividing nations and races. 
We could be actually training people to 
recognize the forces in the personality 
that make for peace, and learn how to 
substitute these for those dangerous 
stifle intelli- 
gence and make us so often creatures of 
blind impulse. 

We talk a great deal about peace, but, 
as a matter of fact, we do very little to 
deserve it. 


emotional currents that 


We indulge in riotous emo- 
tionalism, talk about outlawing war, 
and then do not take the simplest pre- 
caution to regulate the mind so as to 
strengthen its constructive forces. As far 
as the writer knows—and he has talked 
with several of the leading American 
statesmen and men of public affairs— 
there never has been a simple straight- 
forward statement made of the essential 
characteristics that distinguish the peace- 
ful from the belligerent attitude of 
mind. This should not be a difficult 
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thing to do, and a careful statement call- 
ing attention to the peculiar qualities 
of the peaceful and peace-loving type of 
personality should be a positive step in 
the direction of organizing a rational 
campaign for peace without arousing the 
sloppy sentimentality that so often and 
rapidly deteriorates into distinctly bel- 
ligerent tendencies. 

There is still another phase of this 
great human question that is constantly 
forced upon our attention. 
Elton Mayo and 
have shown that there are to-day ex- 


Professor 
other investigators 
traordinary opportunities in connection 
with industrial development for the 
services of well-trained and tactful stu- 
dents of behavior. ‘The problems of cap- 
ital and labor are human problems, and 
the solutions of these problems can be 
found only by those who have some 
knowledge of the actual biologic needs 
of human beings. As we have already 
pointed out, the difficulties in finding 
satisfactory adjustments of these great 
questions are due largely to the fact that 
neither the capitalist nor the laborer un- 
derstands the nature of the human 
problem, and therefore are not com- 
petent to recognize the means to be em- 
ployed in reaching reasonable agree- 
ments. 

Think of what physicians, if they were 
so inclined, could do to assist opposing 
interests to agree in the settlement of 
labor or international problems. They 
could call attention to the fact that ob- 
sessions and fixed ideas are never re- 
moved by a direct frontal attack. They 
could point out the dangers lurking in 
fine phrases, and “‘optimistic eloquence,” 
and could teach people how to cultivate 
a frame of mind favorable to the recep- 
tion of peace-loving and peace-creating 
ideas and ideals. They could insist that 
the last thing to do in attempting to re- 
store reason to a patient driven by in- 
sane impulses is to begin an argument 
about the ideas upon which the con- 
scious attention happens to be fixed. 
The emotional difficulties must 
moved before any change can be ex- 


be re- 


pected in the patient’s mental attitude, 
Most of the economic, 
social, and even international, that are 
being held in the world to-day with the 
object of bringing about a better under- 
standing between people, nations, and 
races, have had the contrary effect of 
intensifying hatreds, and crystallizing 
fixed ideas. Public debates, as they are 
usually conducted, generally close, and 
do not open the doors of the mind. Al- 
together too much attention has been 
paid to the conscious processes—the 
subjects of argument and debate—and 
relatively too little has been directed to 
what is gomg on below the surface of 
the mind. 


conferences, 


The time has come for physicians to 
take an intelligent, enthusiastic interest 
in the study of man. Unless they do 
this, our civilization is doomed to de- 
cline. We cannot afford to put our 
faith in **’Phou-shalt-nots.”” Real prog- 
ress and creative thinking are only pos- 
sible when the human mind is absorbed 
in evolving ways and means for doing 
and is not stupefied by the repressions 
engendered by Draconic excesses. We 
shall sooner or later come to realize that 
the present dependence of the public 
upon drastic legal measures to regulate 
human behavior is one of the most strik- 
ing confessions man has yet made that 
he has not grasped the most elementary 
facts in connection with the organization 
of his own personality. Prohibition 
marks the victory of the emotionalists, 
and is a long step in the direction of the 
hopeless mediocrity that measures suc- 
cess in living by what a person does not 
do. This attitude toward life is the 
product of the neurotic sense of inferi- 
ority, fear of self, and deficiency of the 
creative spirit. 

The physician is in a better position 
than the member of any other profes- 
sion to acquire and direct the applica- 
tion of this knowledge in introducing a 
new era of law and order, based on the 
recognition of the actual biologic needs 
and potential capacities of living human 
beings. 
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AFTERNOON 


If physicians had read the signs of the 
had appreciated 


their own peculiar fitness to take a 
prominent part in the direction of human 


fairs, we should not to-day be looking 
‘hout for men to assist in reorganizing 
ur educational, industrial, and social 


systems so that they may satisfy the 


irgent needs of mankind. 

Peace, prosperity and the progress of 
ivilization are literally waiting for phy- 
sicians to recognize not only that the 
sund body is essential for the sound 
nind, but that to know and understand 
the organization of mind is the first step 


toward securing a really sound body. 
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We need a race that is more stable 
emotionally, that does not fear to face 
the truth, that is more rationally mate- 
rialistic in the study of man, that has 
intelligent appreciation of the dangers of 
wishful thinking, that recognizes that 
the only hope of our civilization depends 
upon man’s interest and success in learn- 
ing how to use his capacity to reason to 
better advantage than he now does. Is 
it or is it not the intention of the Medical 
Profession to assist mankind to acquire 
and apply the information needed to en- 
sure the progress of civilization? The 
issue is sharply defined and cannot be 
avoided. 


Afternoon in Haiti 


BY CAROL 


HAYNES 


MILENCE—the mango trees are motionless; 
w= In the red heart of an Hibiscus flower 


A humming-bird hangs with his quick wings hushed— 


The hills are watching, and the empty road, 
A sear of blinding white between the green, 
Winds past the shuttered houses to the sea. 


What are we 


waiting for? 


The palm trees know 


Dumb sentinels against the sapphire sky 
The wind will touch them first, breaking the spell. 
And they will lift their arms again and laugh, 


And whisper to us of the coming clouds, 
The wind that wakens all the dreaming town 
Twisting the dusty Bougainvillea vines, 


Shaking the heavy yellow mangoes down, 


Bringing us back to life until we turn 
Our tired faces heavenward and feel 
The swift, and sudden silver of the rain. 


The Cracked Teapot 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


for the twentieth time, Finderson, 
with an inconceivably swift glide 
past the kitchen window, convinced him- 
self that the woman’s husband had not 


vet left the kitchen. What ailed the 
man? A farmer dawdling about his 


hearthstone during the plowing season 
Should he 
go on to the next farmhouse or wait a 
little longer? 


Was a new experience. 


For his purpose one place 
Was as good as another, and it was ab- 
surd to outside in the biting 
northwest gale when all he needed was 
a warm kitchen cleared of men folk. 
Yet, a curious stubbornness of purpose 
held him to his original intention—he 
fell back again behind the futile shelter 


of the bee hives. 


shiver 


There was something malicious in the 
unexpectedness of the wind which exas- 
perated Finderson: it seemed absurd for 
an inland valley, blossom-starred to a 
point of softness, to be raked by such a 
sharp-toothed gale. He had thought to 
find the tempest that had followed him 
from San Francisco routed by the hills, 
but, instead, the pools of tranquillity be- 
yond seemed determined to draw in deep 
gusts from the sea. In his home country, 
March had always been a thing of brittle 
humor, harsh, but, on the whole, forth- 
right; here in California, he told him- 
self, nature could smile and stab in one 
breath. 

After all, any countryside was for 
midsummer achievement. The most 
squalid city byway held infinitely more 
cheer and comfort at the other seasons. 
A slow dribble of well-chosen curses es- 
caped him: What had possessed him to 
flee the vicious delights of the town in 
such sudden panic? He had faced police 
clean-ups before, in fact so often that his 


reform technic was perfect. Any crook 
with human intelligence could rise aboye 
the most gigantic reform wave in exist. 
ence; it was usually the rank beginners 
who fell victims to these noisy gestures 
toward civic purity. Could it be that hi 


was growing old and jumpy? . Old 
And he not out of his thirties! Yet the 


suggestion gave him a fleeting sense o/ 
weariness and he fell back in the tal 
grass, his half-closed lids upturned to tl 
intense and biting sunlight. 

A sickening nostalgia swept him. H 
wanted to feel the paved streets of th 
town beneath his discreet tread. What 
a place of supreme delight the city was 


after all! Crowds, crowds, everywhere 


Crowds intent on forthright wicked: 
ness or covert indiscretions; crowds 


ripe for dishonor or betrayal; crowd: 
furtive and fawning, crowds bold t 
a point of insecurity! Crowds 0! 
suckers, crowds of fools, crowds of in- 
Crowds wary and wise and 
self-sufficient ! 

Back in the city, at this moment, he 
would have been standing apart, screened 
thicket of pretenses, watching 
humanity skim heedlessly by, waitii 
patiently to take aim and bring low: 
plump victim; sitting, to be precise, ® 
was his early morning custom in one ©! 
the devil’s playgrounds—a public square 
If his pockets, under such a cireut 
stance, were quite empty, it added es 
to the game. There was a_ sporting 
quality in the speculation as to who 
among the throng would provide hit 
with his next meal and whether li 
would break his fast at noon or evening 


nocents! 


by a 


And the uncertainty of the means a 


complishing his end added its note 


Would he win by persuasion, blackmail. 
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Ah, ves, the town had its 
favor! . At a farmhouse, one kicked 
one’s heels together until the men were 
afield—-beyond that, there were no in- 
iriguing uncertainties. If food 
your object, you asked boldly; if you 


or force? 


were 


found plunder within reach, you threat- 
ened or grasped it without ado. In 
short, it was a tepid performance made 
tolerable by balmy weather; without 
this compensation, it became dull to a 
point of exasperation. 

lattice, 


shaped by his fingers, at the interlocking 


He peered up between a 
boughs of a prune orchard in the final 
stages of its, clean-white blossoming. 
lmmediately above him thin lines of har- 
ried bees battled with the gale to achieve 


security for their hoard. Silly fools, pil- 


ng up treasure for others! . . . Well, 
at was life—industry and plunder in 
continuous Ironic succession. He 


laughed slyly, with the satisfaction of a 
man who unexpectedly finds his philoso- 
phy reinforced and justified. 

lhe wind, in spite of its bite, began to 
ull his senses, and, in a shivering drowse, 
he felt a sudden atmospheric vehemence 
fill the air with flecks of white. A bliz- 
zard! Could it be possible? In an- 
swer, a shower of prune petals brushed 
lis cheek and he opened his eves wide 
to see the ground become frosted with 
mquered blossoms instead of snow erys- 
tals. For a moment he felt disappointed. 
Just how long had it been since he had 
seen snow fall? Oh, ves, he remem- 
bered—that day in Minnesota when he 
had stumbled through a white hurricane 
He could see the 
Woman now, opening the door, blonde 
and cool to look at 
skin and hair. 


to the first farmhouse. 


pale eves and 
He had been younger, 


then (ool to look at! But her looks 
hadn't fooled him! . He’d almost 
lorgotten her. Well, after all, the 


countryside occasionally did have prom- 
ise In an off season. Especially when a 
man was young! 

Th clipped barking of a dog roused 
The bark of the dog 
Finderson came to his feet. 


him He sat up. 


} 
rececy d. 
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The figure of a man was melting into a 
swift distance. 
At last the woman was alone! 


She was younger than he had fancied 

ripely young, not blonde and cool like 
the woman in Minnesota, but dark and 
flashing. Her glance winged toward him 
boldly and fell suddenly in a flutter of 
instinctive fear. He liked this contra- 
diction of manner: it fed his vanity, for 
one thing, and it carried a hint of pli- 
ability. She made a closing movement 
with the door, but he had taken care to 
thrust his foot against the jamb. He 
knew the tricks of the trade: with a 
woman one had only to achieve a hearing 
and the rest was easy. Besides, his ap- 
pearance was disarming. ‘Tatters and 
battered and an unkempt 
beard might have served the passing gen- 
eration of panhandlers, but Finderson 
was a modern, he believed in the psy- 
chology of clothes and safety razors. 

She let him in, of course, but her eyes 
continued their alternate flashes of au- 
dacity and fear. In the end, boldness 
triumphed and she fastened a question- 
ing gaze upon him. 


foot-gear 


Aware of her seru- 
tiny, he contrived an air of amazing in- 
She brought coffee first 
of biscuit, lingering for a 
moment, as if to say: 
“Well, why don’t you tell me about 
yourself?” 


eenuousness. 


and a plate 


he knew the 
Instead, he 
She 


But he was too clever; 
value of piqued curiosity. 
began to talk about the weather. 
agreed that 1t was cold for March. 

“Cold!” he echoed. “Why, a minute 
ago I thought it was snowing—with the 
wind and the air full of prune-petals. I 
tell you it was a pretty sight! I thought 
I was a kid again I made believe 
I was lost in a blizzard!” 

The interrogative manner left her. At 
the first shot he had struck the bull’s 
eve with this kid stuff! . .. And then 
the blossom talk—that always fetched a 
Suddenly he was quickened 
out of his depression. This was the life! 


woman! 


angling for victims, watching them 
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nibble discreetly at the bait thrown out, 
taking care to hide in the shadows so as 
not to frighten them. He'd tell the 
world that the preliminaries were inter- 
esting! 

She turned her back on him for the 
first time since he had entered, and he 
heard the click of eggs broken into a 
pan. She talking, 
never seen snow fall. 
dered what it was like. 
come from the East 

He laughed. If 


east 


was too. She's 
She often won- 

He must have 
or the mountains. 


Kansas 


She seemed disap- 


she called 
Kansas! 
pointed. . . . That was vears ago he re- 
since then he had been all 


“soo 


assured her 
over. .. . Everywhere? . every- 
where worth mentioning. 

She brought him the eggs swimming 
in pungent bacon fat and she sat down 
opposite him with her hands clasped 
upon the table, her lips parted. He 
knew these countryside women, hungry 
for news. He narrowed his eyes upon 
She drew away with a little flutter 
of the evelids and he turned his attention 
discreetly to his plate. 

“Yes,” he repeated. 
erywhere— 


her. 


“T’ve been ev- 
seen everything!” 
She released a sharp breath. 
folks get it all!’ she said. 
Pretty and unhappy! flashed through 
Finderson’s mind. 
better and better. 


**Some 


The prospect grew 
It might be worth 
his while to stick around for a few days. 
Of course, a lot depended on the hus- 
band. He began to wonder whether 
man and wife had a joint bank account: 
that always made things easier. But it 
really didn’t matter. The affair in Min- 
nesota had gone through without that. 
But there the husband had been a dumb- 
bell—a poor creature. 

‘I don’t suppose your husband needs 
any help,” he broke out suddenly. 

“You mean you want a job? 
You!” 

He mistook her incredulity for scorn. 
“Well, and why not?” he flashed back, 
tightening up his biceps. “Here, feel 
that arm! Pretty fit, eh?” 

She put a hand, half timid, half bold, 
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upon the prideful swell of flesh, and he, 
touch sent a tremor through him. }, 
snapped his teeth together. He didn’ 
like anything to unsteady him bhefon 
he laid his wires. In _ his_ professio 
skirts should always remain incidental 
a means to an end. 

‘You're fit enough,” she 
“It wasn't that. But I don’t 
you ever worked—not really.” 

“How do you think I get by?” 

“Oh, Tdunno. I guess you just kind; 
talk things out of folks. . . . You'r 
the first strange man I ever fed in th 
kitchen. Usually I hand it out t 
them. My husband doesn’t like ny 
to go even that far.” 


agreed 


helieys 


His mind closed nimbly over this 
fact. Was the husband 
merely jealous? ... At any rate, th 
had rule. He'd 
scored in the preliminaries, anywa) 
He concealed 


discreet 


woman broken her 


his satisfaction under a 
cloak of emphatic approval. 

“He's right!” he agreed heartily 
“You can’t tell who you're taking in 
Look at me, now. I might be a thief. 
for all you know. Or—or worse!” 

“Well, vou wouldn’t get much here!” 
she flung back with a laugh. 

“No? Wha, 
I'd say vou looked pretty prosperous, 
if you asked me.” 


He glanced about. 


“Maybe that’s the reason. You see, 
Jim ain’t one of the careless kind.” 
She baffled him, somewhat. He 


couldn’t tell whether she was simple er 
extraordinarily shrewd. A little of 
both, perhaps, he decided. . ‘ Well, 
the woman in Minnesota was a good 
deal that way. She had wit enough to 
fool her husband, at any rate. 

“You mean he doesn’t leave mone) 


lving around loose?” he shot out 
directly. ‘‘Well, some thieves aint 
particular—they’d lift) anything that 
ain't tied down. I knew a_ bad 
man in Minnesota once who stole 3 


farmer’s wife!” He chuckled at the 
memory, regarding her through nar- 


rowed lids. 


She stood opposite him with a gesture 





him 
reli 
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“Stole her! Td 
like to see any man steal me, against 
my will!” 

He roared mirthfully. ‘You don’t 
mean you think he just picked her up 
and carried her away, do you? That 
He kidded her and 
she fell for him. The husband bought 
him off—to get rid of him.” 

“Oh!” she said, midway between 


of curious defiance. 


wasn't his game. 


relief and scorn, “I thought you were 
talking about a case like this—a strange 
man coming to a farm house for food.” 
He looked at her with clear triumph. 
“Tam—it began that way.” 
He felt a sense 
of power, as if he could make her dance 
She 
turned from him, and, in a voice that 
seemed to betray a realization of un- 
plumbed 
coldly ° 
“That wouldn’t be Jim’s way. He’d 
plug the man who did him up full of 


holes.” 


She flushed deeply. 


to any tune he cared to pipe. 


degradations, she answered 


You didn’t 
warning or 
were like 
that, Finderson thought again, mentally 
repeating the phrase. 


Her words were puzzling. 


know whether she were 


daring you. , Some women 

He felt vaguely 
that she was already defending herself 
him. He liked the idea—it 
him feel powerful. But the 
picture she was drawing of Jim, with 
her lightning strokes, was disturbing. 
Finderson was sure that, if he wished to 
Help 
Was always searce at this time of year 
But that meant work. 
It wasn’t often that he found a prospect 
worth even a pretense at industry. Yet 
something challenged him. 
if she had said: 


against 


made 


stay on, it could be arranged. 


in the country. 


It was as 


‘My husband is a man, anyway. 
You couldn’t get the best of him! 
Besides, deep down, you’re a coward!” 

Yes, that was it: pride and scorn and 
i challenge all mixed in one. She was 
ike a slack tide, full of uncertainties. 
might turn in any direction. He 
rapidly to sketch 
CXLVITI 
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hegan the possi- 
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bilities. Would the game be worth the 
candle? Instinctively, under the urge 
of this inward question, his eyes swept 
the kitchen in furtive appraisal. His 
glance trailed past the enormous range 
to the pots and kettles hanging in a 


straight line just under the north 
window, and, presently, it halted, 


briefly, significantly, as it fell upon the 
cupboard. He tore a thick slice of 
bread from the loaf at his elbow as he 
said levelly: 

“My mother had a teapot like that 
once.” 

The woman turned. ‘* Which teapot?” 
she asked. 

“The cracked one—on the top shelf.” 

The start she gave was almost im- 
perceptible, yet it sufficed. All that 
there remained to discover, now, was 
the extent of the hoard which the 
cracked teapot concealed. He found 
his vague speculations of the previous 
moment shattered by their 
contact with a concrete fact. The 
prospect of immediate loot always 
sharpened Finderson’s desire for tangi- 
bilities: he was not a man to let a 
bird in the hand go flying. 

The woman turned away without 
another word. If he had wanted a 
confirmation of the teapot’s office, she 
could not have given him a_ better 
answer. But her assumption that he 
would be dull enough to be deceived by 
silence piqued him and he observed in 
a louder tone: 

“Well, perhaps my mother’s wasn’t 
just like that ong. But it was cracked, 
anyway. ery woman seems to 


sudden 


have a cracked teapot somewhere about. 
I always wonder what they use 
them for.” 
She faced him again. 
your mother use hers for?”’ 
He stared for a moment in silent 
He hadn't expected her to 
counter in this fashion. What was he 
waiting for, anyway? He narrowed his 
eyes, swiftly measuring the distance 
from cupboard to sink, at the same time 
calculating how many feet lay between 


“What did 


surprise. 
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table, cupboard and doorway. 
Would it be possible to accomplish the 
business without violence? Ordinarily, 
he would have hoped so, especially as 
the woman had fed him. But, some- 
how, quite suddenly she irritated him 
she, with her questions! . . . He’d like 
her a thing or two! She 
wouldn't be so calm and insolent when 
he got through with her! 

“You answered me 
the woman was saying. 


to show 


haven't yet,” 
be- 
sides, it would be diverting to give her 
a little more line before he pulled up. 
“What did my mother use her cracked 
teapot for?’ he echoed. His reply hung 
unsteadily in the balance, but, finally, 
he broke into a chuckling little laugh 
as he said: “Why, she hid money in it, 
of course—hid it from my father.” 

“| thought so!” escaped her. 

He felt an impulse to fly to the 
defense of his “Oh, father 
didn't her—he didn’t drink or 
anything like that. And he was a good 
provider. It was a kind of game with 
her, I guess. She just liked to slip it 
You see, she made a sly dollar 
and there, the 
grocer or a chicken now and then to the 
neighbors. I used to think she got 
more kick out of spending that money 
than all the rest put together.” 


Her insistence rather won him: 


sex. mv 


abuse 


over. 


here selling eggs to 


ian 


“Naturally,” the woman assented 
dryly. 
Her composure roused him afresh. 


Should he seize the cracked teapot 
without further ado, or stay awhile and 
worry her? ... In 
to stay and, at 
brutally: 

“T stole my first money 
When I found 
didn’t miss it, I tried again. 
I cleaned her out of every penny and 
bolted.” He gave a hard laugh. 
“'There’s no training school for crooks 
like the home!” 

She made an instinctive movement 
toward the cupboard. With calm 
insolence he began to take off his coat. 


the end he chose 
once he broke out 
that 
mother 
In the end, 


from 


teapot. my 


The wind outside was still shrieking 
and there was no necessity for immedi- 
ate departure— the cracked teapot would 
be in its place an hour from now—next 


week, for that matter. Besides, he 
hadn’t yet decided on a course of 
action. There were such infinite possi- 


bilities in sharing a woman’s secret— 
the secret she kept from her husband. 
He sat down again, drawing his chair 
toward the stove. 

“Suppose you bring me that cracked 
teapot,” he drawled. “Come, now, 
don’t be stubborn. Id like to have 
a look inside.” 

She was shaking witi mingled fear 
and rage, but she did as she was bidden. 
Finderson went back to the table again. 

He lifted the lid, sprawling forward 
with his elbows on the table. She stood 
apart, her breast rising and falling in a 
sort of rhythmic protest. He overturned 
the teapot with a brutal movement. 
‘There was more in it than he had fancied. 

“Well, well!” he chuckled. ‘* You'd 
have a harder job explaining this to 
Jim than I thought. ... Do = you 
know, I believe [ll stay. . . . I think 
a few weeks of the simple life would just 
set me up right.” 

He could see that she was frightened 

that she’d rather die, almost, than 
explain that cracked teapot to Jim, yet 
she kept up a deceitful bravado. He 
had seen his mother like that once, 
trembling upon the verge of betrayal. 
He remembered it as if it were yesterday. 
He had come in from some prolonged 
truancy to find her ready and waiting 
for him, switch in hand. The cracked 
teapot lay on the table and at one side 
a piece of silver glistened. “I'll learn 
yer to keep out of sight like this for half 


a day!” his mother had shouted at 


him. ‘‘Didn’t I tell ver when yer went 
out this morning that Hattie Beals 


wanted eggs? I had to put on my 
things and run every step of the way 
there and back myself!” 

She was quite beside herself with rage 
and she brought the whip across his 
legs with a vehemence he had never 
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HE WAS DEALING WITH A MAN QUICK TO SETTLE AN ACCOUNT 
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imputed to her. He backed into a 
corner and she followed upon 
him, making the air hum with wasted 
lashes. In a last desperate remon- 
strance he had shouted at her, without 
the slightest hope of victory: 

“If you touch me again I'll tell 
father! I'll tell father about that 
cracked teapot!” 

From that moment he had her in his 
power. She hid the teapot, of course, 
hoping to blot from his mind the 
memory of her weakness, but the fact 
lay between them like an unsheathed 
sword. In an eye’s twinkling he, had 
become a successful blackmailer. He 
never had to mention the teapot again. 
But he grew to realize that every con- 


close 


cession he wrung from her was traceable 


to a single source. By the end of the 
week he had discovered the cracked 
teapot’s new hiding place, and before a 
month had gone by he had added thiev- 
ery to his accomplishments. A good 
training school for crooks? . . . He’d 
tell the world it was. He didn’t blame 
his mother—he didn’t blame the woman 
before him. Their husbands? . . . No, 
he didn’t blame them, either. But he’d 
like to see them slip over moral talk 
where he was concerned. 

He heard the woman moving about 
in a nonchalant attempt to appear 
engrossed in her household duties. He 
had to admire her pluck—most women 
would have whimpered. She'd be 
harder to manage than the woman in 
Minnesota. But that only gave the 
game zest. As to her husband’s readi- 
ness with a gun—well, he’d heard the 
wind blow before. Besides, there was a 
technic even in disillusioning husbands: 
it was lightning flashes of truth that 
induced violence—the reality standing 
out suddenly against a dark back- 
ground of deceits. It was different if 
one raised the light slowly as one turned 
up the wick of a lamp, letting the eye 
become gradually accustomed to the 
situation. Even the futile husband of 
that woman in Minnesota might have 
been nasty if he had been abruptly sur- 


prised. Finderson knew how to g 
with men—how first to disarm and | |, 
despoil them. In many ways they \ or 
sasier than the women. 

He noticed that the woman \as 
listening: the faint, far-away bark of , 
dog floated across the fields. She came 
and stood opposite him. 

“That,” she said, pointing in {ly 
direction of the sound, “is my hushand 
coming back again.” 

The smile he threw at her had 4 
wolfish quality. “He'll be surprised | 
see me, won't he?” 

“You mean—you 
afraid?” 

** Are you?” 

“I told you at the start he didn’t like 
me to feed strangers.” 

“You can’t be blamed if a man pushes 
his way into your kitchen, can you?” 

“You're really not going to stay?” 

“T was thinking of it. . . . Is Jim a 
hard boss?” 

“Why, you don’t suppose I'll let him 
hire you, do you?” 

“How will you stop it?” 

“Til tell him you're a thief!” 

He stood up. “Like you are!” 

“It’s my money!” she cried passion- 
ately. 

“Why do you 
then?” 

A dark flush mounted to her fore- 
head. “Do you expect a woman to asi 
for every nickel?” 

““No—there ain’t much 
between a beggar and a thief . 
you could fight for it!” 

“Fight!” she sneered. 


mean you aint 


hide it—sneak it, 


difference 
a> pul 


“That's just 


it!” 
He laughed. “You’re too lazy, of 
course... . Well, that’s the way | 


figure it.” 

She took a step toward him. “If men 
make thieves of women, why that’s their 
lookout!” 

He fell back before her advance like 
an archer taking perfect aim. “What 
about making thieves of children? . 
Where do you suppose I got my first 
ideas about money? .. . Wait 


easy 
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jour kid watches you drop swag 
cracked teapot!” 
sie brought her apron up over her 


head with a quick movement that was 
half shame, half reticence. He went 
toward her, tearing the covering from 
her face. The look she gave him be- 
traved her seeret. He felt a curious im- 


potence—as if the shaft he had sent 
¢ toward her had been turned 
hack on him. He turned awkwardly 
away’, slipping into his coat again. The 
sound of the barking dog came nearer. 
He wondered what he had better do. 


\ child! A boy .. . perhaps a girl. 
Somehow, the wings of his imagi- 
nation sped upward for a fluttering mo- 
ment, lighting on a vague, intangible 
lope, an impersonal hope that he could 
not define. It had nothing to do with 
him and yet it was in every sense a part 
of his being—a sort of vicarious impulse 
toward perfection. It was like smiling 
back at a babe. As wistful and irra- 
tional and full of faith as that—and al- 
most as fleeting. 

Instantly he felt ashamed of his weak- 
ness. Like a boy caught in an act of 
ventleness, he began to swagger again. 
He looked at the woman sharply. She 
had recovered from her confusion and 
her face had a new dignity as if she felt 
herself standing on firmer ground. But, 
le knew, even now, that her integrity 
still hung in the balance. This knowl- 
edge completely recaptured his old in- 
solence. What did he care? 

The money, lying on the table, meant 
nothing. There were other farmhouses 
with eracked teapots. But he would 
tramp many a mile without a chance to 
match the general prospect before him. 
lhe thrill of the woman’s touch still 
shook him, but his pride discounted this 
circumstance. He admitted difficulties, 
but tough propositions always had chal- 
lenged him—won him. In town, among 
his associates he had been noted for his 
ability to put over the impossible. He 
liked to get his teeth into the hide of in- 
trenched respectability. He liked to 
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pull people down to his level. . . . Al- 
sady he hated this woman’s husband— 
hated his complacency. He was a man 
who ordered his wife to keep the door 
closed against vagabondage, was he? . . . 
Well, one could see how she obeyed. 

The barking of the dog came nearer 
and nearer. The woman was regarding 
him with a sort of anxious terror. 

“Why don’t you go?” she cried out 
suddenly. “Why don’t you take the 
money and leave?” 

“*Money—I don’t want your money!” 
he said with a sneer. “I want your hus- 
band to give me a job. . . . You act as 
if you were afraid to have me round.” 

She faced him desperately. “If you 
don’t leave I'll lie about you:” she 
shrilled. “Ill tell my husband you in- 
sulted me.” 

“Try it!” he returned coolly. “You 
know what he'll say: ‘What did you let 
him in for?’” 

“But he'll settle with you first.” 

“Perhaps—but I won’t have to live 
with him after, and you will. . . . ‘Now, 
if you’d done what I told you,’ that’s 
what you will hear morning, noon, and 
night!” 

““How do you know so much about 
it?” 

“Oh, I’ve lived with married couples,” 
he said, ironically. 

“With—with that family in Minne- 
sota, you were telling me about? . . . I 
knew you were that man!” 

He answered with a venomous laugh. 
She turned suddenly white and sat 
down. A heavy step clattered along the 
low, rickety porch. 

“That’s Jim!” she said in a frightened 
whisper. 

He threw back his head. “Call him 
in! I’m ready for him!” 

She began to scream with diabolic 
vehemence—like a woman in the grip of 
nightmare. The door flew open: Fin- 
derson made a quick movement toward 
his hip pocket. 


They stood glaring at each other, 
Jim’s head thrust slightly forward, a 
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pistol already in his hand. Every 
muscle of the two men was taut with 
instinctive hostility of males unsettled 
by a woman. Finderson had to admit 
that the man opposite him would prove 
an equal match, but he had worsted 
better men in his day. He was dealing 
with a man quick to settle an account 
but, once past the point of violence, one 
who would have the sense to think in 
terms of expediency. Finderson knew 
that he must direct his first move to- 
ward the drawn pistol. He was clever 
enough to keep his hand suggestively 
where it had flown at the first hint of 
danger—on his hip pocket, but he 
decided against anything beyond a hint 
of readiness. How could he get the 
woman’s husband to put up his gun? 
. . « Quite suddenly it flashed upon 
Finderson that the unborn child was his 
strongest ally; upon the child hung the 
whole adventure; the child that would 
one day be watching its mother drop 
marital plunder into a cracked teapot. 
He spoke calmly, yet with the cautious 
lightness of a skater aware of the thin- 
ness of the ice. “‘This kind of a scene 
ain’t the best thing in the world for the 
little lady, is it?” he drawled signifi- 
cantly. 

Jim stared, looked at his wife, put up 
his pistol. Finderson had won the first 
victory. 


The interrogative silence fell again; 
Finderson was determined that this 
time the woman should break it.  Al- 
ready, with his usual facility, he was 
framing replies to any charges she might 
make. The more desperate her claims 
the more convinced he would be that he 
had her in his power. Her weakness 
would be in proportion to the extent of 
her lies. He knew enough about 
innocence to know that it came pretty 
near being invincible. You couldn't 
confuse a man who hadn’t trespassed. 
And she knew, as well as he did, that 
she couldn’t bring a single charge against 
him. Beyond suggesting that she fetch 
him the cracked teapot, he hadn’t even 
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given her an arrogant order. The 
cracked teapot! It lay upturned «poy 
the table with its loot circling it. He 
wondered just what she would say «bout 
that. If she would only lie! . . . If she 
would only lie, both she and her husband 
were as good as delivered into his hands. 
He wouldn’t even have to prove him. 
self—the candor and fearlessless of his 
replies would save him, would win the 
husband over. The man couldn't help 
but see he was telling the truth. Yes, 
it would be as simple as that. He had 
been accused too many times of mis- 
deeds—falsely or otherwise, not to know 
the confidence with which one faced 
empty charges. 

The woman would lie and Finderson 
would reply calmly, truthfully, to every 
accusation. The husband would ques- 
tion her then, his voice tinged with 
baffled suspicion. At this she would 
protest too much, become hysterical. 
Then Finderson would step in: 

“It doesn’t matter. ...I under. 
stand. . . . It’shercondition. . . . I'm 
the oldest of ten—I know all about such 
things.” 

She’d never stand up under that. 
Jim would be embarrassed, ashamed, 
grateful. She’d fling herself out of the 
room, weeping. Then over a pipe the 
men would talk self-consciously of 
far-removed topics. He’d stay on, of 
course—that was inevitable, for a week, 
a month—until he’d accomplished his 
twofold purpose. . . . Before he had 
finished with them both, Jim would be 
glad to come through handsomely. Jim 
wouldn’t flash a gun again. ‘That 
moment had passed. 

The woman had risen, in a moment 
she would be speaking. Finderson’s 
lip curled with satisfaction. The lies 
were to begin. 

I dunno what’s the matter with me,” 
she began. “I just had a sort of sinking 
feeling. . . . [was that scared!” Finder- 
son blinked in confusion. “This man 

he wantsajob! . . . [told himto wait.” 

That was the woman for you! You 


never could tell about a woman. A 
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“NO, THIS HERE COUNTRY STUFF AIN'T IN MY LINE” 
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moment before she had been screaming 
out at him, asking him to go! Now, she 
was calmly giving in to him. Did she 
want him to stay or was she trying to 
confuse him? 

Finderson could have predicted the 
husband’s course down to a 
breadth. But this woman! 
you'd never be sure of her! 

Jim was talking to him—asking him 
where he’d come from. Did he really 
want a job? 


hair’s 
Damn her, 


Well, he could play her game: he 
could confuse her with the unexpected. 
Besides, in the long run, a httle urging 
from Jim would strengthen his position. 
. . . No, he didn’t want a job. He just 
had been longing for a warm hour by the 
fire. He’d be moving on right away. 

A nasty frown was curdling Jim’s 
forehead and his questioning glance 
traveled between his wife and Finderson 
with unpleasant directness. Finally his 
eyes fell upon the silver coins encircling 
the cracked teapot. The woman saw it. 
What would she say, now? How would 
she explain the presence of the money to 
her husband? 

“You don’t want to forget your 
money!” She was talking to him, 
Finderson. 

Finderson gasped. Imagine her hav- 
ing the wit to get around it like that. 
God, she was clever! She’d have 
made a magnificent pal! For the second 
time she had disarmed him with an 
unlooked-for move. 

“Forget my money?” he drawled. 
“Any old time! ... That’s all I’ve 
got between me and the sheriff.” He 
turned to Jim. “I was just counting it 
up.” 

He scooped the coins loosely into his 
coat pocket. Jim’s face cleared and 
Finderson knew that the implication of 
resources had raised him immeasurably 
in the other’s eyes. 

“That’s a fool way to carry money,” 


Jim commented. ‘Don’t you realize 
how many crooks there are in the 
world?” 

Finderson looked directly at the 
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woman. 


oer 


“You’re right!” he la 
Phere’s a new one born every mi: 
She flushed. 

Finderson made a pretense of : y 
toward the door. The woman’s husha; 
took the pipe out of his mouth. “| 
like it fine, if you’d stay!” he exclaimed 
with some warmth. “It ain’t often | 
run into a likely man. I want t 
apologize for that pistol stuff.  (; 
course, soon as I really seen ver | 
realized you was all right... . By 
then, when a woman hollers, yer knoy 

. . And then the wife— Well, | ones 
yer know how things is with her.” 

He broke off in confusion and Finder 
son found the words that he had 
planned only a few moments ago risiny 
to his lips: 


Vi 


“Yes, I understand. ... I’m thy 
oldest of ten. . . . I know about suc! 
things!” 

“That’s another reason I'd like ver 
stay,” Jim mumbled awkwardly. “| 


could pick up a lotta rotten trash—bu 
—well, at a time like this I wanta fe 
comfortable about the man who’s her 
with me and the wife—you know!” 

Finderson smiled inwardly. This 
woman's husband was too easy! Yes 
sasier than that man in Minnesota 
He glanced at the woman; she had tli 
look of a fluttering bird charmed by « 
reptile, at once terrified and expectant 
A sense of his power over the two 
people standing before him almost 
brought a chuckle to his lips. He like: 
the sensation of Jim’s importunities 

“Oh, I guess I'd better be on m) 
way,” he murmured, continuing his 
pretense of departure. “T ain’t muc! 
of a hand to settle down.” 

His eyes fell again on the woman. Sli 
had caught up the cracked teapot and 
she was holding it almost fiercely at 
her breast. 

“Couldn’t yer stay on for a couple of 
weeks?” Jim was saying. “A 
even?—it would help out lots.” 

Finderson cleared his throat to answer, 
and at that moment the cracked teapo! 
fell in a shattered heap to the floor. 
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He stood motionless, the assent to 
m’s final plea frozen. He didn’t look 
the woman—he didn’t have to, she 
d spoken to him through the crashing 
ind of the smashed teapot. It was as 
she had said: 
“T’ve smashed it, do you understand, 
iashed it for good and all. Will you 
ay, now, and ruin everything? J don’t 
atter and you don’t matter and Jim 
m’t matter, but can’t you see—won’t 
uu see?” 
Yes, he did. The woman was throw- 
¢ her child to him—throwing the only 
‘ing that mattered out of danger. 
Would he catch it or let it fall? And, 
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as before, the wings of his imagination 
sped upward in a fluttering moment of 
vague, intangible hope, that impersonal 
hope that was a sort of vicarious im- 
pulse toward perfection. 

“Not for a couple of weeks—a week 
even?” the woman’s husband was 
repeating. 

This time he did look at her, search- 
ingly. Her answer burned through her 
glance like a candle’s flicker—a sputter- 
ing flame of courage that grew steadily 
in power. 

Finderson shook his head. “No... . 
I’ve got to get back to town. . . . This 
here country stuff ain’t in my line.” 


Gardening 


BY ANICE PAGE COOPER 


LOVE pinks, carrots, poems, babies, dreams, 
Growing things, that’s all there is to this 
Affair of living, digging round the roots 
Of life to force its blooming or we miss 


Its fullest fragrance. 


When we’re young we make 


A jungle garden where our blown desires 

Curtain the stars, and all the tangled paths 

Are cluttered with our dreams. But mid-life tires 
Of purple-petaled ecstasy. We clip 

And prune and straighten, cut new paths and hedge 
Them in with nice precision, build a wall 

And lock the gates before our children wedge 
Their fingers through to lift the latch and play 
Outside among the wildflowers and the weeds 
And poison ivy. When we're old we dig 

The deep earth with our fingers, bury seeds 

Or lily bulbs or grass or parsnips, feel 

The brown loam molder, touching with our hands 
Life’s sources. But when planting’s over and 
The greedy, kind, unhurried earth demands 

Our bodies’ dust to feed new roots, I know 

I shall not be unhappy in that dim 














Hereafter, if the Lord will let me farm 
Some corner of the universe with him. 
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An Autumn § 


ojourn in Iceland 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL 


T is now late September and nearly 

three weeks since I came to Akureyri, 
the little capital of the North Country. 
I have taken temporary lodgings at the 
hetel, a two-story frame building which 
stands on a strip of land extending far 
into the fjord. The windows of my 
room look to the southward over the 
lower reaches of the fjord and the level 
valley-land to the mountains, whose 
peaks are already white with the first 
snows of autumn. Here I have spent 
many hours watching the cloud re- 
flections on the water, the changing 
lights on the vast wall of mountain to 
the eastward and the shadows which 
gather in ravines and hollows, depth 
beyond depth of blue, each day a little 
sarlier as the advances. No 
doubt I should be more _ profitably 
employed. I have letters of introduc- 
tion to people in the town which should 


season 


have been presented long ago; and 
instead of seeking out a_ language 


teacher, I have been struggling alone 
and hopelessly with the intricacies of 
Icelandic grammar. But it is hard to 
forego this seclusion—the enjoyment of 
the exquisite feeling of loneliness which 
is among the first and best of the 
rewards of traveling in a strange country. 
Thus far I have but two acquaintances 
in the whole of Iceland, my landlady, 
and the woman who keeps the tobacco 
shop at the end of the street. 

From without, the hotel has the 
deserted appearance of a seaside inn at 
the close of the season. The blinds are 
drawn in all windows but mine, for 
there are no other guests, nor will there 
be others, my landlady says, before 
next summer. Travelers do not come 
to Iceland so late in the year, and since 


the war there have been very few e\en 
during the summer months. It js 
evident that I shall have the country 
to myself for purposes of winter ex- 
ploration. 

My landlady is a grave, silent woman. 
Although she has an excellent know|- 
edge of English, she rarely speaks except 
in reply to a question. At mealtime 
when she has placed the food on the 
table, she sits with her sewing by the 
window, so quietly that I hear the click 
of the needle against her thimble and 
am ashamed of the clatter I seem to be 
making with the dishes at my solitary 
meal. When I have finished she dis- 
misses me with a slight nod and I pass 
through the empty dagstofa and up the 
stairway to my room as noiselessly as 
possible lest I should disturb—I scarcely 
know whom or what. 

The silence is not of the room only, 
or of the house, but of the street, the 
town, the land itself. I have been 
conscious of it from the day of my 
arrival in Iceland. It is like a presence, 
something one half expects to see as 
well as to feel and hear, if one may so 
speak. Sometimes when reading in my 
room I stop in the midst of a paragraph 
to listen, or during a solitary ramble | 
am aroused of a sudden by the croaking 
of a raven far out on the heath above 
the town, or the bleating of sheep on the 
mountain side across the fjord. | 
have heard these sounds elsewhere wit!)- 
out remarking them particularly. Here 
they seem, somehow, to demand atten- 
tion, and one measures the silence by 
them as one measures the immensity of 
a plain by the minute figure of a horse- 
man crossing it. 

What a trifling impression man has 
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ade on this great lonely land despite 
tore than a thousand years of occu- 
ition! The reason for this is largely, 
course, the nature of the land itself. 
ily a small part of its forty-two 
jousand square miles is habitable. The 
terior is as barren of life, either brute 
r human, as it has always been. There, 
mong the fastnesses of the glaciers, 
reat rivers rise, flowing out of the very 
eart of solitude and emptying into 
“unknown to song” 
nd almost without history in the sense 
{ man’s relationship to them. The 
opulation even of the fertile valley 
inds has increased but slowly. Early 
in the tenth century, but sixty years 
ifter the first settlement of the country, 
there were fifty thousand inhabitants 
scattered around the coasts and along 
the valleys leading away from it. To- 
day there are but ninety-five thousand 
and a fifth part of this number live at 
Reykjavik, the capital. During past 
enturies famine and recurring pesti- 
lence wrought great havoc, and in recent 
years many Icelanders have gone abroad 
in search of larger opportunities. There 


mely seas; rivers 
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It may be said to 
have stopped at the close of the Viking 
period. Iceland has never had attrac- 
tion as a place to live for men from more 
favored parts of the earth. So it remains 
a land of silence and of vast empty 
spaces, such solitudes as were found by 
the handful of Celtic monks who were 
the first to them. A_ thousand 
years hence it will still be so, and men 
who love the wild, rugged, more mel- 
ancholy aspects of Nature will always 
find them here. 

For it seems likely that if Iceland were 
destined to be developed, exploited in 
the manner of other countries, the proc- 
ess would now be well under way, and 
this is not the case to any extent. Ex- 
cept for the introduction of more 
modern methods of fishing and the 
increased importation of commodities 
from the outside world, life goes on very 
much as it did a century, two centuries 
ago. The land is still remote from the 
thought and interests of the rest of 
the world and altered scarcely at all by 
the industrial revolution of the past 
hundred years. Iceland spar is the only 


is no immigration. 


view 
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mineral resource of commercial interest, 
and the supply of this is almost ex- 
hausted. There is neither coal nor 
timber, no factories, no railroads (all 
overland travel is on horseback), no 
cities unless Reykjavik may be called 
one. Akureyri, the second largest town, 
has twenty-four hundred inhabitants. 
Away from the coast there are no villages 
of any sort, only isolated farming com- 
munities lying in the valleys and 
separated from one another by great 
mountain walls, high tablelands, and 
vast stretches of desert country. One 
may travel from north to south or from 
“ast to west, when not following the 
customary trails, and cross the whole of 
Iceland without once passing a human 
habitation. 

On my journey northward from Reyk- 
javik I followed the great highway con- 
necting the south and west country with 
the north. “The Great Highway” I 
had heard it called, and it is, in fact, 
one of the most frequently traveled 
routes in Iceland; but it would be hard 
to find anywhere a road which is less 
a highway in the modern sense. A few 
miles beyond Reykjavik it becomes the 
roughest of cart tracks, then, for the 
most part, merely a pony trail leading 
over moorland and mountain, 
innumerable rivers and small streams 
and along valleys where, in many 
places, the paths have been worn through 
the turf to the depth of the horses’ 
flanks. Sometimes after hours of riding 
over desolate ways, I came unexpectedly 
upon a valley, secluded, silent, filled 
with mellow sunshine, with a river 
winding by various channels through 
the meadowlands. The whistling call 
of the golden plover seemed the green- 
gold of the valley made articulate, and 
the faint honking of wild geese—the 
perfect voice of a lonely land—told 
better than the eye how blue the moun- 
tains were and how solitary. 

Dismounting to stretch my legs, I 
would sit for a time with the whole of 
the valley outspread below. The turf- 
roofed houses were hardly to be seen 


acToss 


against the meadowlands, and tt! 
brighter greens of the tuns—the hon 
fields around them were like patches 
velvet not so broad as one’s thum! 
nail. I would try to fix the scene 
mind, being sure there could be no ot!) 
valley so beautiful as this, but the 
was always another and yet anotl. 
and for one that beckoned forwar:| 
there was one that called back; a: 
at the high threshold of each of th 
the wind over the mountain pass blew 
cold and keen, reminding one how bricf 
a time remained for the enjoyment of 
this late summer loveliness. 

There is an element in the Jand- 
scape here which satisfies more than 
the demand of the senses for beauty, a 
spiritual element for lack of a better 
word. But perhaps I imagine this. It 
may be merely the clear cold outlines, 
the economy of Nature in her effects, 
the lack of trees and of dense vegetation 
in such contrast to the overwhelming 
luxuriance of the vegetation on the 
islands of the South Seas which I had 
left so recently. It may be that I was 
weary, without having realized it, of 
tropical color and light and shade, and 
of man’s never-ending, hopeless struggle 
with tropical Nature. Here too there 
is struggle, but against frugality, not 
prodigality—the sort of contest which 
will always appeal most to men of 
northern blood; and in Iceland the 
blood of the people is still the old Norse 
blood, unmixed with other strains since 
the Celtic fusion made during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and their speech 
is that of a thousand years ago. A 
remnant at least, of what Madison 
Grant has called “The Great Race” is 
not passing in this environment, but 
holding its own under the stern natural 
conditions peculiarly suited to its 
survival. 

What a sense of continuity in tlie 
national life the modern Icelander must 
have; what a sense of nearness to tlic 
men and women of the heroic period in 
his country’s history! That they do 


have it, even the most superficial obser- 
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4 TYPICAL TRAVELING OUTFIT FOR TWO MEN: 


vation makes plain. The farms are still 
called by the names given them a 
thousand years ago—pleasant, homely 
names, and rich with the accumulated 
associations of centuries: Hjardarholt, 
Herdholt, Hlidarendi, Reykholt, Oddi, 
Miklibaer, Olafsvellir—there is music 
in them even to a stranger’s ears. One 
can understand their appeal to a 
countryman to whom they are so much 
more than mere names. The ancient 
literature of the country is still uni- 
versally known and loved. At every 
farmhouse where I stopped for after- 
noon coffee or to spend the night, I was 
sure to find in the badstofa—the living 
room—two or three shelves of well- 
thumbed books, for the most part the 
older sagas: Njala, The Laxdaela, Egil 
Skallagrim’s Saga, The Grettir, The 
Erebiggijia Saga, and many others I did 
not know even by name. And so little 
has the old speech altered that the 
children read these tales to-day almost 
as they were written down in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries—as they were 
told in the great halls on winter nights at 
a yet earlier period. There is no need 
for the lexicons and explanatory texts 





FOUR RIDING HORSES AND ONE PACK-HORSE 


which make the reading of ancient lore 
so tedious a task for the children of other 
lands. 

It is hard to realize that more than 
forty generations of men have lived and 
died since these farms were first occu- 
pied, for there has been little change. 
‘The old halls have gone, of course, and 
what forests there once were have been 
destroyed; but if its earliest inhabitants 
could return to Iceland now they would 
find the meadows they mowed still 
meadowland, and the rivers where they 
bathed or fished on summer evenings 
still running clear sweet water. They 
would recognize superficial details of the 
landscape which in most countries are 
obliterated or completely altered in a 
decade. How pleased the men and 
women of Viking days would be could 
they look down, as I have during this 
journey, over the places where they 
passed their happy, troubled lives! It 
would sadden them, doubtless, to find 
that the land itself has no memory of 
them, no more than of the birds which 
flew across the moorlands a thousand 
years ago—but no, this is not quite 
true. Some faint memory remains: 
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here and there a fragment of wall, the 
barely discernible outline of a temple 
site, a depression in the ground marking 
the spot where a booth once stood and 
trading was done when the ships had 
returned from Norway or the coasts of 
Britain. But the snows of centuries 
have fallen on these places, and the 
winds and rains have filled and leveled, 
so that a stranger, unless they were 
pointed out, would hardly suspect the 
faint outlines or the few scattered 
boulders to be evidence of the work of 
human hands. 


Mine was not wholly, or for the most 
part, a fair-weather journey. All the 
valleys were not filled with mellow 
sunshine. Often they were overhung 
with clouds, which seemed only less 
solid than the mountain walls them- 
Sometimes a cold mist de- 
scended, followed by a long continued 
downpour of rain. Then, in all truth, 
I seemed to be passing through an 
empty land, or one peopled, if the word 
may be used, only by ghosts long bereft 
of their bodies, uttering forlorn fore- 
hoding cries with the voice of the raven. 
When the rain lifted and the gloom 
lightened a little, solitary figures were 
to be seen here and there, bent toward 
the earth, walking slowly, painfully, 
their legs stretched widely apart, swing- 
ing their arms across their bodies in 
curious fashion. I could only imagine 
them to be what they were: Iceland 
farmers mowing the last of the precious 
hay crop. The eye pictured them quite 
differently. Dwarfed by distance 
grotesqued by the mist, they seemed 
misshapen earth-spirits going about 
some business which had no concern 
with human kind. Upon passing one 
close to the trail, it was always some- 
thing of a shock to see him straighten 
up, to observe the friendly welcome in 
his smile as he leaned on his scythe, to 
hear his cheery, matter-of-fact greeting. 
I had read much of Icelandic melancholy, 
and on those dark days, had no doubt of 
seeing evidence of it on every hand, but 


selves. 


if I may judge, after so brief ai q 
quaintanceship with them, Icelas Jers 
are quite as cheerful as people in «{}e; 
lands. Certainly, they seem far les; 
dependent upon sunshine for he. |t)j- 
ness of spirits. Those who |aye 
written so much of Icelandic melan: |\y}; 
have, I believe, allowed the charac! «r of 
climate and country and their own < her 
thoughts while traveling these solitary 
ways, to color their conception of the 
people. 

But it is easy to believe that melan- 
choly must be a predominant char. 
acteristic of the Icelanders. They are 
of Norse-Celtic blood. They are thinly 
scattered over a lonely northern |and 
which is surrounded by a gray northern 
sea. Both land and sea give them ample 
evidence of the mindless indifference of 
Nature to human concerns. As for the 
farmers, whether living inland or on the 
coast, their lives are very lonely, and 
they have no distractions except such 
as they are able to devise for them- 
selves. Their summers are brief and 
cold, their winters long and dark, and 
for all their labor, they gain what most 
men would consider a scant livelihood 
In the face of all this how can they be 
otherwise than sober, silent, morose in 
character? So I wondered often, while 
sitting in the badstofa of some isolated 
farmhouse, listening to the wind sweep- 
ing over the moorlands and the rain 
beating against the window panes. 

Silent many of them are, in fact, and 
their hospitality is of the least obtrusive 
kind. Indeed, I sometimes thought it 
too unobtrusive. I came almost to 
dread the polite Gerid svo vel (If you 
please) with which, at the end of the 
day’s journey, I was ushered into the 
badstofa, or the guest-room, but it came 
as inevitably as night and the door was 
shut as discreetly behind me. Then | 
would hear the muffled sound of re- 
treating footsteps in the long dark 
passageway leading to the other living 
and working quarters of the family at the 
rear of the house; then, faintly, the 
sound of another closed door; then 
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ice, a solid block of it, enclosed by 
walls of the empty room—empty 
e for my presence, silent save for the 
ntorian ticking of the clock. 
One gets curiously distorted pictures 
, strange country through reading 
travel. I have read many 
narratives of life in Iceland, and from 
these I was led to that the 
stranger is taken immediately into the 
bosom of the Icelandic family; that 
all doors, not that leading to the 
stofa alone, flew and remained open 
at his approach. This has not been 
my experience. Thus far I have seen 
no more of the household life of the 
country than may be viewed through 
one closed door. If I were to leave Ice- 
land now, what could I say to my 
friends who might ask of life in this 
remote country? “‘ Well, the badstofa,” 
[ would begin; and “This I assure you, 
is a really accurate description of the 
hadstofa” I would end. The reiteration 
of the word in my description would be 
like the redundancy of the badstofa 
itself in my experience. 


} ks of 


believe 
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Before I reached the end of my 
journey I realized that my loneliness 
was evidence of the most thoughtful 
courtesy. I am a stranger in a land 
where, with the exception of a few sea- 
coast towns and villages, there are 
neither hotels nor inns. When traveling 
it is necessary for me to stop at farm- 
houses, where entertainment is always 
willingly provided. But since I am 
both a stranger and a guest, my host 
for the night quite naturally assumes 
that I would like the same seclusion at 
his house I would require at an inn. 
Furthermore, thus far I know little or 
nothing of the language, and what could 
be more embarrassing than for two men, 
in the relationship of host and guest, to 
sit in silence, face to face, throughout 
a long evening? 

There is yet another reason why my 
hosts were rarely to be seen. The 
summer was far advanced and every 
man, woman, and child who could be 
spared for the work—and nearly all 
could be spared—were in the fields from 
sarly dawn until the last light had left 
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the sky, In summer, when the weather 
is at all favorable, it is not unusual for 
the farmers to work at their haymaking 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day. 
I was often in bed before my host had 
returned from the fields. Some writers 
have called the Icelanders lazy. Sabine 
Baring-Gould, writing in 1863, says of 
them: “In character, the Icelander is 
phlegmatic, conservative to a fault, and 
desperately indolent.” I do not believe 
that the people have changed greatly, 
in character or habits, in the space of 
sixty years. If they have not; if the 
Icelanders I have seen are as desper- 
ately indolent as those of 1863, then it 
would have been a pleasure indeed to 
have some of Baring-Gould’s 
industrious Englishmen. 

Meanwhile I spent my solitary eve- 
nings studying grammar and phrase- 
hook, eager to have done as quickly as 
possible with some of the essential spade 
work on the language. The Englishman 
on Iceland the conversation manual is 
called. That “On” made me suspicious 
at the time I purchased the book. 
Evidently it had not been prepared by 


seen 


an Englishman. 
necessary in 
public” the 


“Contains all tha: is 
conversation with (he 
presumptuous — sub-iitle 


reads. It is of little value—what phir: se- 
book could be? The Englishman or 


Iceland must) content 
himself with asking such questions as, 
“Hye oft gis stort Geysir?” 


American on 


(How often 
does the great geyser spout?) and with 
receiving irrelevant replies as, 
“A hinum bjértu stimarnottum er ¢l:hi 
kveikt d vitunum” (On the bright suminer 
nights the beacon fires are not lighted.) 

I have also a French-Icelandic phrase- 
book, somewhat more useful, but giv ing 
it seems to me, far too much space to the 
exchange of mere verbal courtesies. 
Translations of typical examples of the 
more useful phrases are, “I am beside 
myself with chagrin at discommoding 
you thus” and “A refusal on your part 
would cause me infinite pain.” 

My dictionary was a more interesting 
companion. I spent many hours in the 
study of it, and was encouraged at 
finding so many words with a close 
resemblance to their English equiva- 
lents. Fiskur—fish; hag! 
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ale; Jol—Yule; iss—ice; foolk—folk; 
ell—to shout or yell; kalla—to call— 

ere were scores of them whose mean- 

vs Were apparent even to a novice, 
many which I recognized at once as old 
friends: for example, dé eggja—to urge 
on, to exhort. To egg on of course! 
I had no idea that this is good ancient 
Norse, but had always supposed it a 
venerable slang expression, originating 
in the theater, very likely, in the old 
barnstorming days, and that, originally 
it must have been “to egg off.” 

For all my language studies, I had 
ample leisure for a careful examination 
of the contents of the badstofa, begin- 
ning with the library, passing then to the 
colored lithographs on the walls, the 
old painted chests for bed and table 
linen, and the family portraits on the 
chest of drawers. The photographs, 
each in a small wooden frame, were 
arranged in rows. I enjoyed their 
silent companionship, and talked with 
them in the soundless, universal language 
which all portraits understand. There 
were grave faces and gay; fair-haired 

Vou. CXLVIII.—No. 884.—22 


blue-eyed girls of the finest type of 
northern loveliness; young men quite 
as handsome with well-shaped heads and 
well-knit bodies which their homely 
ill-cut clothing could not conceal; fathers 
and mothers in the midst of healthy 
broods of children; grandmothers with 
kindly faces, their white hair braided and 
looped up under their tasseled black- 
velvet caps; grandfathers, hale old men 
with many years of active life still before 
them; aunts, uncles, cousins—and all of 
this silent company with the heritage 
of good blood and the history of their 
simple wholesome way of living written 
plain on their faces. I searched in vain 
through many groups of family por- 
traits for one crafty face, for one I 
should not like to meet in the flesh. 
Then I would walk up and down the 
room, thinking of these people I hoped 
soon to know more intimately. How 
had they managed to escape the bless- 
ings of modern civilization? Climate 
and geographical position were partly 
responsible, no doubt, but there was 


more to the matter than this. Baring- 
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Gould was right, evidently, in speaking 
of their conservatism. I saw none of 
the innumerable mechanisms, the in- 
numerable conveniences of the modern 
household which are indispensable with 
us: no phonographs, radio outfits— 
not even Sunday newspapers. I can’t 
say that I missed these things greatly, 
hut when I discovered that even arti- 
ficial heat was considered unnecessary, 
it struck me that simplicity was carried 
a little too far. 

There was never a fire in the living 
room, and often no stove to have one in. 
“What!” some one may ask, “Would 
you have had a fire in summertime?” 
Gentlest of Readers, the solitudes of 
inter-stellar space would scarcely seem 
colder, I think, than the living room of 
an Iceland farmhouse on a rainy August 
evening. I have but recently come from 
the tropics. My blood is still fruit-juice 
thin and my skin shrivels into goose 
flesh in these high latitudes. It is true 
that the Gulf Stream divides around the 
coasts of Iceland and flows northward. 
United, it might stand; divided, it falls 
a prey to the polar currents. Further- 
more, it is spent and weary after its long 
journey and could hardly be expected 
to meet on equal terms the currents 
which have so recently issued from their 
caverns of Greenland ice. 

It would not have occurred to my 
hosts that I was cold. They have no 
fires during the summer except in the 
kitchen at mealtime, and they would 
think it strange that I should feel the 
need of one. Men still fairly young can 
remember the time when there was 
scarcely a farmhouse in Iceland pro- 
vided with stoves for heating purposes, 
and even to-day many houses are with- 
out them. In the country peat or dried 
sheep’s dung is burned when anything is 
burned, and then, often, solely for pre- 
paring food. Icelanders are a hardy 


folk, almost as hardy as their ponies, 
many of which live out of doors all 
winter long without shelters of any 
sort. 

I was a little ashamed of my desire, 


of my need for artificial heat durin, 
evenings which are here considered 
warm and comfortable; and whil. 
shivering over my language studies jy 
the badstofa, I thought of the thousands 
of Americans who would have felt t}y 
cold as keenly, many of them mor 
keenly. I believe it is steam heat. 
central heating of all kinds, which has 
brought us to this pass. The Icelanders 
indifference, his immunity to cold, has 
made me realize how much of old fash. 
ioned hardihood we body-pampering 
Americans have lost in the past fey 
generations. 

How insidiously the manufacturers 
of central-heating apparatus have carried 
on, in America, their propaganda of 
advertising! I used to be charmed by 
their full-page illustrations in the mag- 
azines; by the contrast between the 
snug, cozy interior—the little children 
in flimsy summer dresses playing }y 
the artistic radiator—and the bleak 
winter landscape seen through the 
adjacent window. But I shall be 
charmed no longer. I shall long to open 
the window and throw the little childre: 
out into the snow before they perish of 
creature comfort. I will think how they 
will be even less able to endure moderat: 
cold than their fathers were, and their 
own children less able still. The time 
may come when hordes of hardy bar- 
barians crossing the ice packs, by way 
of the Behring Straits perhaps, will drive 
us out of our beautiful over-heate: 
houses. Then we shall wish that central 
heating had never been applied to them. 
and the only survivors will be those who 
were too sensible to have it applied. 

But the hour grows late. The empty 
hotel creaks and complains under the 





buffeting of the north wind. The fire is 
out in my stove and there is no more 
fuel. I have talked at great length and 
said little, and for this I ask pardon of 
any ghostly reader, or auditor, who may 
have attended me. But under the cir- 
cumstances, k:-w could these obser- 
vations have beeu otherwise than vague 
and general in character? What do | 
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ww of Iceland after my one month 
ourn? 

| will even go so far as to say, what 
| know of badstofas? 


\nother week has passed, a week 
ent in almost complete forgetfulness 
the present world of reality. The 
eather being very stormy, | was so 
lish as to open a parcel of books 
ought for winter amusement, and so, 


ring seven days and nights I have been 

iding early and late, by daylight and 

uplight, quite forgetting my duties as 

f-appointed wanderer-for-others. I 

ul parts of Paradise Lost again; and 
hinglake’s Kothen, The Travels of Mungo 
Park, Sidney Colvin’s Life of Keats, 
Lafeadio Hearn’s Two Years in the 
lrench West Indies, and Santayana’s 
Soliloquies in England. 

his morning I said, “Come in!” 
consciously, for the first time this while. 
The little maid opened the door just 
wide enough to admit her head, and so 
olden is her hair that the first shaft of 
late morning sunlight striking it was 
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dissolved in a shower of misty glory. 
She was not aware of the beauty of the 
effect and said, as any other housemaid 
in Iceland might have said, 

“A jeg ad queilja i ofninum?” (Shall 
I light the fire? Or as I still translate it 
in my English-thinking way, Am I to 
quicken in the stove?) 

“Jd, gerid svo vel” (Yes, if you please) 
I replied, as always, and she bustled 
noiselessly around the room, tidying 
the stove hearth, replenishing the box 
of peat, and every now and then flashing 
through the shaft of sunlight in a spray 
of gold. Then, having brought the 
breakfast tray, she bobbed a_ little 
curtsy at the doorway and vanished. 
Sitting before a brisk fire, drinking my 
coffee, | wondered whether my feeling of 
content were merely the result of crea- 
ture comfort. “No,” I thought, “it is 
not that, and assuredly it is something 
more than physical well-being. Perhaps 
it is due to a growing consciousness 
that Iceland is a socially healthy 
nation. This simple thousand-years-old 
civilization is still solidly based on 
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reality. One feels 
shake it down. 
not dictated the 
never sees that 


that nothing can 
Here machines have 
terms of life. One 
sub-human type of 
individual more and more in evidence 
in other large 


lands, particularly in 


industrial towns and cities; and there 
seem to be few, if any, of those world 
weary, soul-sick folk who find life such 
a burden and make 
burdensome to others. 


themselves so 
America during 
the colonial period of its history must 
have been something like the tceland of 
to-day.” 

Then, without anything having oe- 
curred to suggest them unless it was 
the crisp cold weather, these lines came 
into mind: 


When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall 

And milk comes frozen home in pail— 
That was it precisely! The very 
spirit of the Iceland I am aware of 
although there are neither halls, in the 
strict sense of the word, nor logs to bear 
into them. But there remains here a 
sound, healthy spirit, something akin 
to the Elizabethan joy of life, and this 
good health is general, widely distrib- 
uted, so that one can’t help catching it. 

But in the midst of my agreeable 
musings a motor car, of the ubiquitous 
type, came chugging briskly along the 
street as though it had been the familiar 
of the place since Viking days; as 
though Iceland—any land—had been 
created for no other purpose than to 
turn wheels over. I winced. Motor 
cars in Iceland! It was the first one I 
remembered having seen. But where 
are they not in these days? One meets 
them in the heart of Africa, mingling 
their odors with the smell of primeval 
mud; crossing the midmost deserts of 
Arabia; parked before the skin tents 
of the Laplander; lurching in and out 
of crab holes, under the coconut trees on 
remote islands of the Pacific, and driven 
by brown-skinned men whose knees are 
still calloused with kneeling before out- 


landish gods of wood and stone. Yes. 
assuredly, one should have been jy 
pared to find motor cars in Iceland | 
though the winds of change blow |), 


moderately here. ‘To forget) for the 
moment that they blow at all, I started 
conjugating the old Icelandic verb, | {,/ 
qveikja: to light, to kindle, to arouse or 
quicken, and this reminded me that my 
language studies had been wholly 

lected during the week’s orgy of reading, 
Even the 


conning of 
dictionary had been discontinued. — It 
Was important that there should be no 
further delay. I would begin work at 
once with Mr. Thorsteinsson, the |an- 
guage teacher. 

My landlady was sitting by the 
window as I passed through the dagstofa 
on my way to the street. She replied to 
my greeting in Icelandic and the most 
important word I did not understand 

“You will have to translate, as usual” 
I said, a little ruefully. “Dm afraid | 
haven’t made much progress this week, 
but I am on my way now, to see Mr. 
Thorsteinsson.” 


pleasant he 


“T am glad,” she replied gravely. “It 
is time you were beginning, and you 
really should make a serious effort to 
learn what you can of our speech since 
you are to be here all winter. What | 
just said was, ‘It is very calm this 
morning.” 

*** Diinalogn’—does that mean calm?” 

“Something more than calm. How 
shall I say it?—so calm that the plucked 
down of the eider duck would not stir 
in the air.” 

I shall always be grateful for that 
chance remark. There was magic in it, 
and I saw with the senses of the spiri! 
how still it was and how beautiful the 
little town could be on such a day. Had 
I really been thinking a moment before 
that it looked like a mining settlement 
or a nondescript pioneer town? The 
street was empty and the shops closed 
as always on Monday mornings until 
nearly midday; and shops and houses 
looked very small and bright with fresh 
paint, like those in a toy-shop window 
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waiting for some child to set the inhabi- 
tants about their picturesque affairs. 
Far down the fjord a fisherman leaned 
wer the side of his dory in an attitude 
{ dreamy content, and the dory hung 

midair, or so it seemed, for not a 
ripple disturbed the surface of the water 
and a luminous golden haze concealed 
the mountains. Two ravens looking 
blacker than their wont were flying west- 
ward like last lost remnants of the night 
which the sun had shattered and dis- 
I watched them till they too 
melted into pure sunlight, and “déna- 

nm’ sounded in the air like the music 
of a bell that has just ceased to ring. 

| walked slowly on, thinking of the 
beauty of this and other Icelandic 
vords, and when I next thought of their 
grammatical constructions and conju- 
gations I was far beyond the town. It 
seemed foolish to go back then, almost 
criminal to waste such weather indoors; 
so I went on till I came to a sheltered 
hollow high among the hills, overlooking 
the valley and the whole length of 
Eyjafjérdur. I spent the remainder of 
the brief day there, watching flocks of 


persed. 





THE 





LARGEST WATERFALLS 


wild geese breasting the clear sunlight 
of the upper air, and listening to the 
silence of the land flowing out in a great 
tide to meet the silence of the sea. 

The sun having no more than risen, 
disappeared behind the mountains and 
the sky gathered to itself fold after fold 
of filmy cloud that seemed to come from 
nowhere. The first stars shone dimly 
through, but before I was half-way back 
to town snow began to fall—the first 
snow of the autumn on the lowlands— 
small damp flakes, and still not a breath 
of air to blow them slantwise. They 
came faster and faster, whitening the 
ground, covering it to the depth of an 
inch or so; then the sky lightened 
again, and the last diaphanous veil of 
snowy dew floated gently down all tat- 
tered at the edges. It was a glorious 
sight to see the peaks of the mountains 
emerge through the rents of it, clearly 
outlined against an apple-green sky. 

I descended the moorlands to the road 
leading to Akureyri from the north. Dusk 
had deepened to night before I reached 
the crest of the hill above the town. 
From there I looked down on a splendid 
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transformation. Every house was ablaze 
with light; not a window square, up- 
stairs or down, but patterned itself in 
the snow. I remembered then: this was 
the evening for the opening of the elec- 
trical station. There had been talk of 
it for weeks. My landlady, the barber, 
the book-seller, the postmaster—every- 
one in the course of every conversation 
Was sure to say, “ But when we have the 
new lights and I had not realized 
what it would mean, a little regretful 
that there would be no more yellow 
lamplight. But lamps require oil, and 
oil is costly and must be frugally used. 
Now, it was plain, everyone was to 
share in a universal alms of light, the 
gracious gift of a stream of water flow- 
ing down from the mountains. “And 
to think,” said the old tobacco woman, 
“that we have lived so darkly all these 
years of winter nights!” Her little shop 
was flooded with light, and she almost 
garrulous in her excitement. “‘ You see,” 
she said, “‘one has only to turn this but- 
ton!”’ and she showed me how it worked. 

All the children in town were gathered 
before the window of the hardware 
store, where lighted chandeliers of many 
varieties and colors were displayed for 
sale. Fathers and mothers walked up 
and down in front of their houses, seem- 
ing to doubt them their own. Even be- 
fore the bookshop window the light 
sparkled with diamond points in the 
snow. This was a little disappointing, 
for I liked the dim oil lamp which had 
hung there for so long. 

Nevertheless, I stopped to note the 
list of volumes displayed. Beside the 
volumes in Icelandic—history, biog- 
raphy, and poetry—there was a copy 
of Saxo Grammaticus, a German Social 
and Industrial History, an Esperanto 
grammar, Dickens’ Bleak House, in 
Danish, several of Stevenson’s and Jack 
London’s novels, likewise in Danish; and 
in English, an edition of Swinburne’s 
Poems and Francis Bacon's 
Cirill and Morall. 

This last in particular aroused my in- 
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terest, for it was one of three books | 
have been promising myself for yesrs ¢, 
read. Curious being reminded of | 
old promise in Iceland! “* Nevertheloss, 
I thought, “I had better not buy | 
have been reading too much this pay 
week, to the neglect of my languay 
studies.”” But it was just the size for t}) 
pocket, so I did buy it, and stopping 
under one of the new street lamps | 

glance through my purchase, I caine i; 
a moment to the following passage in t\y 
eighteenth essay, “Of Travel”: 

“Tf you will have a young man put 
his travel into a little room, and in shor 
time to gather much, this you must « 

. . Let him not. stay long in one cit) 
or town, more or less as the place de- 
serveth but not long; nay, when he 
stayeth in one city or town let hin 
change his lodgings from one end and 
part of the town to another, which is a 
great adamant of acquaintance. Let liim 
sequester himself from the fellowship of 
his countrymen and diet in such places 
where there is good company of the na- 
tion where he traveleth. Let him, upon 
his removes from one place to another, 
procure recommendation to some person 
of quality that he may use his favour in 
those things he desireth to see or know. 
Thus he may abridge his travel with 
much profit.” 

Standing under the lamppost, I read 
to the end of the essay which is full of 
sound advice, as pertinent to the trav- 
eler of to-day, in Iceland, as to the youth 
of the sixteenth century, touring the cap- 
itals of Europe “under some tutor or 
grave servant.” A slight itching sensa- 
tion in the soles of my feet may have 
been caused by standing motionless in 
the snow, but it seemed more likely, 
warning of an approaching attack of 
wanderlust. I decided to proceed with 
my exploration of Iceland at once, or as 
soon as opportunity offered; and* in 


fancy I am already embarked, watching, 
across a space of gray wild water, the 
desolate life-barren headlands of this 
lonely coast moving slowly past. 
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The Oldest Boarder 


BY REBECCA HOOPER EASTMAN 


| you don’t want to marry a person 
| ou don’t want to marry him. Of 
course you can explain either way until 
vou are hoarse, but your explanations 
have nothing to do with the matter. 
‘ou do or you don’t. And that is all. 

When Verona Chaffee’s English but- 
ler, Perkins, announced Colonel An- 
drews, the pretty widow drew herself up 
to her full height and glanced in the pier 
vlass which reflected her like a full- 
length Sargent portrait. Despite all ef- 
forts to the contrary, Mrs. Chaffee was 
looking almost dangerously well. Some- 
thing was bound to happen to anyone 
who dared look as well as that. And the 
work that lay before Mrs. Chaffee was 
doubly difficult, because, besides not 
wanting to marry Colonel Andrews, she 
must not let him know she didn’t want 
to marry him. If their fine friendship 
was to be saved, the question must 
never be asked. 

She knew that life would always be 
formal and Sunday-fied with the un- 
bending Colonel. Verona liked the 
every-day-ness of life and people who 
needed her. Colonel Andrews didn’t 
need her at all; he was as complete as 
a pyramid. 

Yet here he was advancing upon her, 
pompous and impressive, but less pom- 
pous and impressive than he desired, be- 
cause no one could ever hope to be half 
as pompous and impressive as Perkins. 
Colonel Andrews hated Perkins. Still, 
even Perkins could not quite spoil his 
entrance when he was armed, not with 
his sword, but with a great bouquet of 
Russian violets, such fatally romantic 
flowers! 

Verona Chaffee fastened this offering 
in the belt of her thin tea gown and sat 


hh 
I 





down beside the amorous Cclonel on the 
gay chintz davenport before her fire. 
Why hadn’t she told Perkins not to 
light the candles? They flared too ex- 
pectantly. Well, anyway, the thin tea 
gown was black and the Colonel was al- 
ways saying how he detested black on 
women. 

“IT was thinking as I came along, 
Verona, that you are one of those dis- 
tressing people who get more charming 
as they grow older. If you keep on 
I shall soon be positively afraid of 
you.” 

He gave a predatory glance at her 
witchery—which was all the good the 
black tea gown did. 

“IT don’t see any point in deliberately 
setting out to be an old bore.” 

“But to set out to be the opposite!” 

“Let’s have tea. I’m frightfully 
hungry, aren’t you? How do you like 
my new English bell-rope?”’ 

As she gave it an admiring pull, in 
marched Perkins with the tray. In 
grave absorption Colonel Andrews 
watched the careful reverence with 
which Verona’s deft hands moved 
among her grandmother’s violet luster 
cups and thin old spoons. 

“T hope you don’t waste these cups on 
your boarders,” said the Colonel in a 
low voice, in case there should be a 
boarder: within earshot. 

The Colonel said boarder as if it were 
a polite word for leper. 

“Why can’t I convince you that I 
love my boarders?”’ Verona asked. “If 
it weren’t for them I couldn’t afford to 
live in this great delightful house and 
have Perkins. Ever since I was in kin- 
dergarten I have wanted an English 


butler. My dear boarders keep raising 


A 
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their own rates until I am embarrassed. 
I always wanted to be one of a large 
family, and now Iam. Twelve! Don’t 
you envy me?” 

“IT worry about you!” 
But why?” 
Henrietta” — his Cousin 
Henrietta kept house for the Colonel— 
“Cousin Henrietta says that all your 
towels and napkins and even your blan- 
kets are heavily monogrammed, and 
that you use your best silver every day, 
and that the cream at breakfast is so 
thick it won’t pour. Cousin Henrietta 
says that you have so bewitched the 
men in your establishment that they 
voluntarily put on dinner coats every 
night.” 


“So good of you! 


“Cousin 


“Since when did a dinner coat become 

a crime?” 
“It’s unnatural for boarders to want 
to wear them. Why, you’ve made this 
place such a paradise that every one in 
town is wild to come here and board, 
and you know it. I’ve heard about your 
waiting list! No exclusive club ever had 
a longer one. The brides are all jealous 
of your housekeeping. It’s abominable 
of you to pour out all this wealth of love 
and beauty on a group of people who 
aren’t related to you, when you might 

. . Good Heavens!” 

The Colonel, who had fought over- 
was none the less frightfully 
startled by the sudden and noisy burst- 
ing open of Verona’s drawing-room door. 
But it was only Verona’s oldest boarder 
who had come in without knocking. The 
oldest boarder never knocked, because 
he was too deaf to hear any permission 
to enter. The oldest boarder didn’t 
mind being deaf because he was so proud 
of the fact that he was eighty-six. It 
was a wonderful piece of news that he 
triumphantly told every one. And he 
might well be proud, for with his thick 
shining white hair, his clear blue eyes 
and rosy cheeks and immaculate care of 
his person, he was the most ornamental 
part of Verona’s menage. Better than 
that, he somehow made everyone feel as 
if his dear old grandfather had suddenly 


seas, 


come back to life and was strolling -}, 
—so glad to be there. 

It was this oldest boarder wh 
begun the outrage of wearing 
coats. The oldest boarder read the \, 
York Times from cover to cover ove; 
day, and zestfully put a neat 
check at the end of each paragraph afte; 
he had finished it, murders and crises 
alike. 

For vears this oldest boarder had hee 
head-master of a fine private schoo}, and 
when he took his daily walk he was al- 
ways being stopped by middle-aged me 
whom he did not know, and fer 
thanked for some kindness he had fo; 
gotten he ever did. Like the dear and 
privileged person he was, he confident); 
advanced upon Verona. 

“Have you saved the last eight num- 


bers of Jones’s Magazine?” he inquired 
excitedly. So important was his quest 
that he acknowledged the Colonel’s dom- 
inating, not to say domineering presence, 
by a brief nod. 

“I’m so sorry,” said Verona, who 
could always make the oldest boarder 
hear without raising her voice. “I don’t 
subscribe to any magazines because you 
are always lending me yours.” 

The oldest boarder’s face fell. 

“Oh dear, I was saving up those eight 
copies so that I could read that last con- 
tinued story all at once and not be kept 
all stirred up between installments. | 
left off reading serials at eighty. Now 
some rascal has thrown my magazines 
all out!” 

Verona expressed such warm sym- 
pathy, and was so lengthy about it that 
at last the Colonel interpolated a dis- 
missing, explosive military “‘Too bad!” 

“T did so want to read that story!” 
reiterated the oldest boarder, stub- 
bornly. He wouldn’t sit down, he 


wouldn’t have tea, he wouldn’t go. ‘The 
oldest boarder wouldn’t do anything but 
stand right there and wish he could have 
his magazine. 

“T have preserved my back copies of 
Jones’s Magazine, and I shall be pleased 
to mail them to you, sir,” shouted the 
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onel, who was more and more anxious 
ave Verona to himself. 
That would be too much trouble,” 
ected the oldest boarder, his hand- 
ie old face beautiful in its gratitude. 
It would be no trouble at all!” 
‘led the Colonel, sternly. 
I’m afraid it would.” 
It wouldn't.” The Colonel's voice 

‘ke in his effort to scream. 

Well, then, thank you, if you are 
fe sure!’’ said the oldest boarder, 
irteously. 

This time he actually did go, and he 

sed the drawing-room door with a 

id hard bang to make sure it was shut. 

Isn’t he remarkable—for eighty- 
’ sighed Verona. 

“It depends on what you mean by 
remarkable,” replied the Colonel in a 
tired tone, wiping his forehead with his 
andkerchief. 

It would require all his finesse to re- 
store the cozy intimacy which the oldest 
hoarder had shattered. Did he imagine 

or was there a gleam of humor in 
Verona’s lovely eyes as she gazed so de- 
murely into the copper depths of her 
tea? Well, if she chose, they would be 
silent. So they sat, mellowing with com- 
fort, sipping their tea, watching her fire. 
But the Colonel soon left off looking at 
the fire. 

“Don’t you like me at all, Verona?” 
he asked. Happily it sounded like the 
next natural remark. 

“IT adore you, Colonel Andrews. Do 
you know, the only thing I dread about 
getting really old is the time when men 
don’t drop in to tea? I like men callers 
just as much as I did at eighteen, and I 
shall hate it if they ever stop coming.” 

One of Verona’s faults was being too 
veneral. She would say something suf- 
focatingly delightful for you and you 


alone and then in the next phrase in- 


ide the entire world. Verona wouldn't 
ome down to brass tacks with anybody. 
She hated brass tacks. It was time she 
vas made to inspect a few. 

“Tt seems odd that as long and as 
ell as I have known you we have never 
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discussed marriage,” continued the Col- 
onel. But this didn’t sound like the 
next natural remark at all. Verona was 
too surprised by it. 

* Marriage?” she asked, as if she had 
never heard of the institution. Then she 
became hurt. “My marriage to Mr. 
Chaffee?” 

“What I meant was your possible 
marriage to some one else.”’ 

“Oh.” Except as a last resort she 
wouldn't ring for Perkins. Meantime 
as one of her closest friends, Colonel 
Andrews deserved a plain statement. 

“You have lost your wife and I have 
lost my husband,” she said, seriously. 
“IT wouldn't give up those ten years with 
Mr. Chaffee for anything. But with the 
knowledge I have of marriage first hand, 
it seems as if marrying again would be 
like— My goodness!” 

Verona as well as the Colonel jumped 
this time as the oldest boarder burst into 
the room. The oldest boarder wore his 
fur-lined, sable-collared overcoat, and 
the bitter cold had ripened his ruddy 
cheeks to rich damask. In one hand he 
held a clean handkerchief with which he 
wiped away clear tears that the wind 
had forced from his bright blue eyes 
his eyes seemed always an even lovelier 
blue than you had been able to remem- 
ber—and in his other hand was a stout 
bundlé of magazines bound together 
with a heavy cord. 

“I knew I had no right to trouble 
Colonel Andrews with sending me so 
many magazines,” he said. “There’s a 
store where they keep back numbers and 
I hurried out and got the copies that 
contain the story I’m so anxious to read. 
I’m glad I got here in time to tell you, 
Colonel, to save you the trouble of send- 
ing me yours. Now [ll go right up- 
stairs and begin the story. And Mrs. 
Chaffee, if you discover the rascal who 
threw away my copies, I’d thank you 
to tell me.” 

With a vague beneficent smile, sweet, 
not unlike a benediction, he left them, 
banging the door with all his might. 

“T would give all I have to know that 
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I could be half as wonderful at eighty- 
six!” Verona said. “Come, now, dear 
Colonel, you will have to admit that my 
oldest boarder is remarkable.” 

“Very remarkable, since you insist, 
Verona, but I didn’t come out into this 
bitter weather to discuss boarders.” It 
sounded as if he actually said leper this 
time. “May I have another cup of 
tea?” 

He didn’t want any; but he wanted 
her to do something exclusively for him. 

“T’ll ring for some hot water.” 

“T hate hot water.” Hot 
meant Perkins. 

“If you hate it it would be rude to 
ring for some, even if I do want to use 
my nice new English bell-pull.” 

Seeing that Verona was about to lapse 
into another rhapsodic silence, the 
Colonel began briskly to talk. It was 
too late for any more pauses. If they 
were to get anywhere, out must come 
the brass tacks again. 

“When your remarkable, oldest 
Boarder Emeritus came in the second 
time you were telling me what you 
thought about re-marrying,” said the 
Colonel. 

“TI think that marriage, after one has 
tried it once, seems more of an institu- 
tion than before one has tried it at all. 
There’s so much more to it than merely 
falling in love. The habits that each one 
must get used to, the irrevocability of it, 
the possibility of incompatibility—” 

She interrupted herself with a laugh. 

“Why is it that whenever I try to be 
serious some mischievous imp gets hold 
of my vocabulary and doles out words 
all with the same endings? Irrevo- 
cability, possibility, incompatibility! 
That’s what my youngest boarder calls 
crocheting Webster.” 

Colonel Andrews surveyed her with 
an intolerance that died almost before it 
was born. Why couldn’t she have made 
her point without stopping to laugh at 
her faulty English? Yet it was girlish 


water 


of her, and captivating, too, to try and 
be gay and serious all at once. She was 
so purely feminine, the darling! 


“e 


Please go on,”’ he said. 

“My feeling is that marriage is })ke 
being born or dying, it can really hapje; 
but once to anybody.” And then \s\e 
looked so serious that for the first tiie 
since he had known her, Colone 
Andrews felt a little afraid of her. ~| 
don’t know why, but I feel that my mur- 
riage to Mr. Chaffee is something t)\at 
must be kept inviolate.” 

Now no matter how sorely he was 
tempted, the Colonel had made up his 
mind before he came to say nothin 
against the late Mr. Chaffee. Chatlee 
had been a shy, morose man, not very 
well, who had held an unimportant posi- 
tion in an important shipping concern. 
Immensely tall, scraggly like an un- 
trimmed oak, he had been conspicuous 
for his spotless linen in contrast to his 
ill-pressed, hairy, unkempt homespun. 
He was more like a great dog who should 
have been ranging moors than a human 
being whose natural habitat was tlie 
Chaffees’ small apartment. Yet, in the 
face of far worthier rivals, he had won 
the peerless Verona. 

“Some first marriages aren’t mar- 
riages—they don’t take,” insisted the 
Colonel. “Half the married people you 
know have never been in love.” 

Why was it Verona seemed to be |is- 
tening to him as from a great distance 
as if she were on a mountain top, and 
he was vainly shouting from below? 

““Verona—” he leaned toward her so 
suddenly that he caught her off her 
guard. “Verona, dear, I— Oh, my 
Lord!” 

This time it was only the Colonel who 
started as the oldest boarder burst in for 
the third time. On the oldest boarder’s 
benignant face was an expression that 
was half humor, half chagrin. 

“When I sat down to read that story, 
I found out they forgot to give me thie 
first installment,” he said, helplessly. 

The Colonel sprang to his feet. 

“7 will mail you the copy that has the 
first installment the instant I get home!” 
He declaimed it at the top of his voice, 
as if he were addressing a regiment. 
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‘How?”’ asked the oldest boarder, 
sled by the Colonel’s choleric facial 
sression. 
/ said 


ver again. 


And the ¢ ‘olonel shrieked 
“Or, if that won't do, Ul 
home and get it now!” 

‘Oh, no, not now,” smiled the oldest 
ider. “TL couldn’t think of inter- 
pling you. But if it isn’t too much 
sible to mail it 

‘If I offered to mail you the whol 

/ copies in the beginning, [ should 
nk you might conceive of my being 
ling to mail you one copy, now!” 
Strange, how, when he could make 
nself heard in any armory, it hurt 
; throat so to shout at the oldest 
boarder. 

“You are very kind, Colonel.” 

“It isn’t kindness!”’ stormed the 
Colonel huskily. He gave a peremptory 
wave of dismissal at the oldest boarder. 

But the oldest boarder was afraid the 
Colonel didn’t realize his gratitude, so 
le stood beaming, suffused with quiet 
He wondered if he had told 
the Colonel that he was eighty-six. 

“The only thing that worries me now 
is the identity of the rascal who threw 
iway my magazines,” he said, gently. 

Only the knowledge that deaf people 
hear what you don’t want them to kept 
the Colonel from proposing to Verona 
under her oldest boarder’s aristocratic 
Three times now had this oldest 
boarder burst on them like a bomb. 

“Well, I'll go back upstairs, if you 
don’t mind,” said the oldest boarder, 
with a parting smile of gratitude at the 
( olonel. 

And being in good practice, he banged 
the door louder than ever. 

“Does he often act like this?” in- 
quired the Colonel, painfully clearing his 
throat. 

“He never did before in all his life,” 
said Verona. “That’s what makes it so 
fascinating. Now his mind is at rest 


Really, he 


happiness. 


nose, 


nd he is perfectly happy. 
a perfect dear.” 
‘*Humph!”’ 

Verona nibbled another sandwich. 
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“Think,” she said, “‘after eighty-six 
years of meeting people who make it 
their sole business to disillusionize one, 
my oldest boarder still believes that 
everybody is his friend. Sometimes I 
think he has made more of a success of 
life than anyone I know. Confess, even 
if you haven't exactly liked the three in- 
terruptions, that my oldest boarder is 

“Don’t you dare to use that adjective 
again!” 

Having finished her sandwich, Verona 
picked up a tiny fire screen, a dainty, 
useless thing, over which she gravely sur- 
veyed the Colonel. He had the hopeless 
sensation that he must begin all over 
again. Moreover, his encounters with 
the oldest boarder made him feel as if 
he had lost ground. He was not half as 
near proposing as when he had entered 
with those violets. 

Faint savory hints of roast lamb and 
mint sauce wafted through the great 
marble halls, and at length a more subtle 
whiff of something good which the 
Colonel associated with June fairly 
made his mouth water. Was it possible 
that this extravagant minx was giving 
her boarders green peas in the dead of 
winter? 

“And strawberry short cake,” added 
Verona, just as if he had been thinking 
aloud. Then she began talking volubly, 
against time. “You know, it doesn’t 
cost any more than any other kind of 
dessert! Why? Because I go to market 
and get bargains that won’t sell! You 
see, my provision dealer keeps a few lux- 
uries in a small glass case at his front 
door to attract the high-class trade. The 
high-class trade is attracted, but it buys 
the staples and I purchase the bait for 
a song!” 

It was neither a subtle nor an artistic 
form of defense, this rampart of straw- 
berries and green peas, but it was get- 
ting late, and the Colonel would soon, 
in decency, have to go. People don’t 
propose to the accompaniment of dinner 
gongs. If the Colonel did start to plump 
the thing at her, she could still ring for 
Perkins. This probably wouldn’t be nec- 
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essary on account of the splendid work 
of her oldest boarder. 

Then, all at once, the odds began to 
go against Verona. First, Perkins 
stalked in, of his own accord, to take 
the tray. 

“You didn’t ring, Mrs. Chaffee, but 
I knew you must want me to take the 
tea tray,” said Perkins. 

“T never want you to take the tray 
until I do ring. However, since you are 
here, you may as well take it. In future, 
remember, Perkins.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Perkins, mag- 
nificently. 

With Perkins’s exit calm settled over 
the house. It was the dressing-for- 
dinner calm. Everyone was arraying 
himself for green peas and strawberry 
shortcake. 

“Verona!” 

“Oh, yes, Colonel Andrews?” 

“Why on earth don’t you call me 
Francis?” 

“T suppose it’s silly not to, Francis.” 
His name had never sounded sweet until 
now, when her voice caressed it, just by 
merely pronouncing it. 

She crossed the wide room to light an- 
other lamp. Then, hoping to dispel the 
too intimate atmosphere, she drifted 
about, blowing out candles. But the 
new arrangement of lights was even 
more impelling than the old. 

“Now the room looks as if I were set- 
ting the stage for the big scene, doesn’t 
it, Francis?” 

It was the only thing left to say, and 
she knew she must say something. The 
whole safe length of the room was, how- 
ever, between them. 

“Verona.” 

He hadn't followed her, he stood just 
where she had left him on the rug before 
the fire. He had thrown aside his too- 
impressive mannerisms. There he stood, 
straight and prepossessing, easily the 
first citizen of his town, respected almost 
to the point of being eminent. Who was 
she, indeed, to presume to refuse to 
marry Francis Andrews? She had no 
right to turn down a man who had, all 
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his life, served his fellow men. Yet -\,¢ 
had no right to accept him when she |. 
no love left in her for 
Chaffee. 

For no one could guess the resol: te 


anyone 


nervous force she had steadily given. 
during those ten years of her marri; ce, 
ten unflinching years spent in estab)! 

ing a morale in a man who had no 


morale. Because of his supreme need 
of her, she knew, without conceit, that 
she had made some one of Chaffee, yo 


some one as the world knows the term. 
but some one in the sight of eternity 
His death had left her too exhausted for 
anything but her own peculiar notion of 
freedom. None the less, as she had told 
herself over and over again, the Colone|’s 
life must not be marred by “no” from 
so unimportant a person as herself. 

“T can’t think that you are delilyer- 
ately trying to put me off,” he said, 
quietly and with deep feeling. “Come 
over here by the fire, Verona.” 

Like a naughty child, she reluctant}; 
dawdled across the room. It was too 
late to save him, when her only destina 
tion was his arms. Just three feet more 
of freedom and then the scene and that 
devastating “No.” Now she was actu- 
ally drawing her last breath of their 
friendship! Only one step more, and 

“Merciful goodness!” said Verona 
and the Colonel, in concert. 

For with greater vehemence than ever 
the oldest boarder burst into the draw- 
ing room for the fourth time. 

“I’m so thankful I caught you, 
Colonel!” he said, fairly breathless wit! 
happiness. “You needn’t bother to 
send me that magazine after all!” 

The oldest boarder paused to laugh 
irrepressibly. 

“You see, I just happened to glance 
at the second instalment, and the minute 
I’d read one sentence, I remembered 1’ 
read the whole thing, and gave away (lie 
magazines myself. J’m the old rascal! 
Don’t tell 


It’s the first sign of dotage. 
on me, will you?” 

But he wasn’t worried over dotage or 
being told on! He was just enjoying tlie 
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m himself and looking more pic- 
jue than ever in his dinner clothes. 

(he fourth and most timely of all her 
dest. boarder’s imterruptions was too 
for Verona, and she threw back 

er ead and laughed aloud so con- 


tagiously that the Colonel gave up the 


to look superior and vexed. <A 
ful, reluctant smile stole to his lips. 
He passed his hand across his forehead 
ith a curious sensation of relief. The 
ell that had held him was now some- 
w broken. Verona was very dear, of 
ourse, but she was so cluttered up with 
er oldest boarder, her unfounded enthu- 
ism for the late Mr. Chaffee, so keen 
wr that swelled-up Perkins, and she so 
xaggerated the importance of trinkets 
ke that English bell-pull that after all, 
erhaps it would be better to let things 


vo on as they were. 
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“Tsn’t he remarkable—for eighty-six?” 
sighed Verona, who was gently patting 
her oldest boarder’s left shoulder. 

“He is the most timely human being 
I ever met,” agreed the Colonel. “By 
the way, Verona,” he added as he 
prepared to take his departure, “I 
have tickets for the opera, Monday 
night.”” 

“Thanks, Francis, ld simply love to 
go. Ill run in town in the afternoon, 
and you can call for me at my Aunt’s, 
as usual.” 


“You really must have a second help- 
ing of peas,” Verona was saying, a little 
later, to her oldest boarder. “No, they 
won't hurt you, they'll be good for you.” 

And she showed rank favoritism by 
serving the oldest boarder with twice as 
many green peas as anybody else. 


The Unknown Road 


BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


NE road led through an April wood, 
And one beside a lake, 

But curving wide where a sign post stood, 

And a full mile backward from the wood, 
Was a road I did not take. 


Pale new leaves were a silver smoke 
From censers of the trees, 
And something died, and something awoke, 
That went away on the wind like smoke, 
Or a dream’s lost argosies, 


There were two roads: one, through a wood, 
And one beside a lake, 

But love turned back where the sign post stood, 

That would have led me out of the wood, 


On the road I did not take. 
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Mussolini—One Year After 


BY T. R. YBARRA 


ENITO MUSSOLINI, chief and 

incarnation of Fascismo, has 
reached the first milestone in his career 
as master of Italy. <A little more than a 
year has passed since the apostle of 
Ideals in Action, the arch-believer in 
fist, pistol, and knife as the most 
efficacious servants of right and justice, 
was swept into the premiership of his 
native land; since an army of his scowl- 
ing, hard-fisted followers marched into 
Rome, defying moss-grown _ political 
traditions, and installed him in place of 
the hesitating statesmen who had sought 
in vain to govern Italy ever since the 
armistice of 1918. 

One year has passed and Benito 
Mussolini is still boss in the land. His 
black-shirted Fascisti still stalk the 
streets of every Italian city, stick their 
fingers in every Italian political pie. 
One year after the march on Rome 
Mussolini and Fascismo are, apparently, 
stronger than ever. 

But—how about their Ideals? How 
about those dazzling promises of sweep- 
ing reforms? How about Mussolini’s 
threat of a political house-cleaning 
such as no nation had ever seen? If 
ever a leader promised, on behalf of 
himself and his followers, it was Benito 
Mussolini. Has he kept faith? Have 
they? Or is their sensational victory 
being used for the selfish ends which 
have sullied so many brilliant political 
triumphs of the past? 

With a lively realization of the danger 
besetting flat-footed statements by an 
outsider regarding a most complicated 
situation, I would make this answer— 
it deals, by the way, solely with the 
record of the Mussolini government in 
Italian internal affairs and has no bear- 
ing on its foreign policy: 


Benito Mussolini has kept fait! 
The majority of his followers have kep 
faith. Those among them not wort} 
of what is best in Fascista ideals are 
constantly in danger of being ousted 
from positions of authority, and froy 
the Fascista party itself, because they 
have not kept faith. 

“If Mussolini were to disappear fron 
Italian politics at this very moment, ly 
would have justified his existence,” a 
Italian told me in Rome. “He his 
proved that one man, fighting single. 
handed against political corruption and 
pusillanimity, even though they he 
backed by centuries of tradition, cu 
utterly defeat them—something whic! 
only a few years ago, anybody in Italy 
would have told you was absolutely 
impossible. Yes, if Mussolini were 
eliminated to-morrow, the fruits of his 
work would live after him. He is a 
man. He has made good. He has 
thrown the fear of God into Italian 
politicians.” 

There you have it. That is what 
people are saying all over Italy. There 
are grumblings, to be sure, signs of 
gathering opposition. There are ugl) 
little blemishes upon the record of 
Mussolini and the Fascisti as lords of 
the land—in their dealings with alien 
minorities and foreign countries, thie 
tactics of the bully, the cloven hoof of 
imperialism, have been only too appa'- 
ent. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that Mussolini has been in power 
but one short twelvemonth; the thoughit 
of that causes even his most enthiusi- 
astic admirers to grow apprehensive 
when they ponder on what may await 
him and his ideals in the near future. 
But, underneath grumblings and dou)hts 
and apprehensions, recurring constantly 
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‘in the talk of Italians and foreign resi- 
dents in Italy of the most widely diver- 
political views, is the refrain: 
\fussolini has made good.” 
italy expects from him a tremendous 
lot still, a sum total of achievement 
which, perhaps, he is not superhuman 
enough to compass—but, be that as it 
may, he can certainly count, as he 
passes his first milestone, on an extra- 
ordinary degree of support among his 
countrymen. Italy—almost all of it, 
how—-still stands solidly behind 
Benito Mussolini. The anti-Mussolini 
political element is still scattered and 
weak and incoherent. His enemies still 
pipe a shy and feeble little song. Nor 
has one year of power sufficed to tarnish 
the ideals of Fascismo, which the 
iscisti trumpeted loudly all over Italy 
rough four years of struggle against 
eds and Socialists, against govern- 
ment weakness and anti-government 
strength—the ideals of which Mussolini 
is the incarnation. They still stand. 
They still wage winning battle against 
partisan selfishness. They still shine 
brightly upon that dark continent of 
Kurope where, many thought, Idealism 
had perished. 

It was three and a half years after the 
birth of Fascismo that Mussolini seized 
the reins of government in Italy. In 
March, 1919, he and a handful of others, 
banded together into the first “‘ Fascio,” 
threw down the gauntlet to “Reds,” 
Socialists, and everybody else who, to 
their minds, was threatening the wel- 
fare of Italy. 

At that time—and for many months 
afterward—the enemies of the existing 
order, most especially the “Reds” or 
Communists, had things pretty much 
their own way. They reviled and spat 
upon soldiers returning from the front, 
scoffed at the Allied victory which Italy 
had helped to win. They extolled 
lenin and Trotzky, talked confidently 
of a proletarian revolution which was 
to make Communism supreme in Rome, 
as it already was in Moscow. Strike 
followed strike, disorder was rampant, 
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the Italian government slipped from 
one faint-hearted compromise to an- 
other; it gave constant proof of timidity 
and vacillation. 

In 1920 came the occupation of 
factories by Communist workmen, in 
defiance alike of government and em- 
ployers. This was ended by a com- 
promise between the workers and the 
Giolitti government which Italian Com- 
munism might well regard as half a 
victory. Italy, apparently, was headed 
straight for Communism, or chaos. 

All this time, however, Mussolini 
and the Fascisti were active. When he 
began he had about fifty followers. Day 
by day their numbers grew. Members 
of many parties became Fascisti. War 
veterans, especially, tired of being 
insulted if they went upon the streets in 
uniform or with their service stripes, 
flocked to enlist under the banner of the 
newly-born group which declared that 
its sole aim was to serve Italy. 

The “Reds,” accustomed to violent 
methods in obtaining what they sought, 
suddenly found themselves confronted 
with men as rough as_ themselves— 
nay, much rougher, as the outcome of 
many a clash between Fascisti and 
Communists soon proved. 

“You believe in violence, do you?” 
Mussolini told the Italian Reds. ‘* Well, 
so do we! You believe in fists? So do 
we! In knives? So do we!” And he 
told the weak government of Italy, in 
speeches and newspaper articles: 

“You have used constitutional meth- 
ods and you have failed! I shall use 
unconstitutional methods and I shall 
succeed!” 

In the summer of 1922 things came 
to a “show-down.” The Communists 
valled for a general strike throughout 
Italy. “If you quit work,” the Fascisti 
told the laborers of Italy, “‘ we will break 
your strike!’’ The strike began. The 
Fascisti, in their black shirts, sallied 
forth to make good their word. 

It was a fight to a finish. Fascisti 
and Reds knew that the real test of 
strength had come—that he who was 
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victor now would henceforth be boss in 
Italy. The two real powers in the land 
stood face to face, while the nominal 
rulers of Italy—the Italian govern- 
ment—waited apprehensively on the 
side-lines, wondering what would 
happen. 

All over Italy there were clashes be- 
tween Fascisti and strikers. Every- 
where heads were broken and blood 
drawn. In some towns the Fascisti 
took complete control of the govern- 
ment. They ran the electric light plants, 
sold food in the marketplaces, kept 
trains and street cars going. In Milan 
an Under-Secretary of State, a noted 
Fascista, himself operated a street car. 
All over Italy one could see railway 
engines driven by Fascista engineers 
or else Fascisti, armed with a club, 
standing beside reluctant engine-drivers 
ready to knock them insensible if they 
refused to keep their hands on the 
throttle. 

The Fascisti broke that strike. After 
a few days of testing Fascista strength 
and determination, strike leaders and 
strikers knuckled down. 

Italy now knew who was her master. 
Less than two months after the end of 
the strike, the Fascisti made _ their 
famous march into Rome, swept the 
Italian government out of the way, in- 
stalled their leader, Mussolini, as 
premier. Whereupon Italy, remember- 
ing his innumerable boasts and promises, 
looked up to him, with eyes in which 
admiration and skepticism were equally 
blended, and cried out: 

““Now make good!” 

Mussolini got down to work without 
a minute’s delay. 

First, he tackled the government 
offices. They were full of dry-rot and 
laziness. A goodly percentage of Italy’s 
government officials considered their 
jobs pleasant sinecures, quiet little 
backwaters, where they could have long 
stretches of daydreaming without in- 
terruption from that vulgar thing, 
work. 

In pre-Mussolini days persons visiting 
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Italian government offices on busijex 
bent continually had the “two \\a: 
trick” played upon them. An officj,! 
would come in, hang his hat on a jajj 
in a conspicuous place, go to his desk. 
take out another hat, and disappear oy 
some personal errand. Sometimes |, 
would be gone for hours. But, wie 
anybody came to the office and jy- 
quired for him, his colleagues, wit! t}e 
most innocent air in the world, would 
point to his hat, hanging on its con- 
spicuous nail, and say: 


“Just sit down and wait a minut 
He must be somewhere about. There's 
his hat.” 

The visitor would wait. Half an 
hour would elapse—an hour. But ey er 


time he would grow impatient he woul: 
look up at the nail, see the hat, and 
wait some more. 

Eventually the official would) snea! 
in through a side door, tuck his wn 
official hat away in his desk, dash ou! 
into the anteroom where his  ofticia! 
hat was hanging, shake hands effusivel) 
with the visitor, and recite some rig 
marole like this: 

“Oh, so sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, but, you see, I had a conference 
with the head of my department—most 
important conference, I assure you 
and I simply could not get away!” 

Through this pleasant Land of the 
Two Hats Mussolini swept like a 
tempest. It was not so much that he 
discharged officials—though he did get 
rid of some—as that he “threw the fear 
of God” into the ranks of Italian 
officialdom. He made it perfectly clear 
that, during office hours, officials must 
be at their desks. He convinced them 
that if they were paid to do a thing, 
that thing must be done. He strode up 
and down the government offices of 
Rome, reading the riot act to quaking 
secretaries and clerks. Ever since, tlie 
atmosphere in those offices, compared 
with their sleepy air of yesterday, has 
been pure electricity. Incidentally, 


Italian government officials don’t keep 
an extra hat at their offices any more. 
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en Mussolini became premier there 
er fifteen government departments, 
each, presided over by a minister, who 
: member of the Italian Cabinet, 

evel: possessing a large staff. Mussolini 
lecided that ten ministries would be 
enough for the job of running 

So he took five of them—min- 

sters, secretaries, clerks, doorkeepers, 
hag and and either  sup- 
ed them altogether or merged 

them in other governmental depart- 
ments. Devotees of political tradition 


baggage 


| their hands in horror—*‘surely,” 
thought they, “the heavens will fall 
on the head of this audacious upstart!” 
But the heavens remained in their 
So did Mussolini. 
lle then cast his cold eye upon the 
Italian railroads. For a long time they 
id been a joke. Trains left late and 

ed late. Their equipment 
they were dirty and 


was 
faulty; over- 
CTO ded. 

Now, a year after the beginning of 
the Mussolini regime, a most remark- 
ible difference may be noticed. “The 
Naples-Rome train used to be three 
hours late,” I was told by a Roman who 
does much traveling. “To-day, though, 


you can set your watch by it.” Great 
is the change which has come over 
Italian railroad employes! Formerly 


among the most indifferent of workers, 
they now actually seem to take a pride 
in their work. There is a story of an 
Italian conductor, who, while 
through his train one day last summer, 
found a passenger sitting with his feet 
on the cushions of the seat in front of 
him. The conductor was horrified! In 
the sternest of accents he reproved that 
passenger, bade him put his feet where 
they belonged. 

“In the old days,” said the Italian 
who told me the story, “any passenger 
could have taken out a knife and 
slashed the cushions to pieces without 
heing stopped by the conductor!” 

But now comes the cream of the joke. 
The man who had put his feet up on the 
cushions was a Fascista—a Fascista, 
Vou, CXLVIIL.—No. 884.—23 
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mind you, wearing the black shirt that 
proclaimed him a Knight of Reform, a 
Galahad of Unsullied Idealism! Surely, 
there is hope for the continued success of 
Mussolini, if, but year after his 
accession to power, a follower of his 
is severely kept up to the mark by a 
conductor who, but one year ago, was 
probably a wild-eyed Communist! 

A similar change has come over the 
Italian telegraph system. Formerly, 
in telegraph offices from the Alps to 
Sicily, many of the clerks believed that 
days were made for dreaming. They 


one 


were enthusiastic for the Two-Hat 
Idea. Nowadays, though, no matter 


what their private opinions may be, 
they have become, outwardly, miracles 
of activity. Nothing shows the trans- 
formation effected by Mussolini in the 
Italian telegraphs better than this: A 
year ago the average time for getting a 
press telegram from Rome to London 
was twenty-four hours. Now it is three 
hours. And one telegram got through 
in fifteen minutes! 

Wherever you turn in Italy you see 
evidence of Mussolini’s drastic house- 
cleaning. Naples, for instance. Naples 
was notorious as one of the worst ports 
of embarkation and disembarkation in 
Europe—if not the worst. It had be- 
come an article of faith with passengers 
landing or leaving there, with merchants 
shipping goods to or from there, that the 
Neapolitan was incorrigible, that every- 
one dealing with him had to submit to 
knavery, extortion, and lack of organ- 
ization. 

Mussolini, though, decided otherwise. 
He attached a squad of Fascisti to the 
port administration, and placed it under 
the control of Admiral Milo, a Fascista 
possessed alike of firmness and idealism. 
Milo and his coadjutors achieved what 
had been thought to be impossible 
they “threw the fear of God” into the 
Neapolitans. To-day, according to the 
very best of authority, embarkation and 
disembarkation of freight and passengers 
at Naples are accomplished with a 
promptness and efficiency which make 
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old-timers rub their eyes. One scowl 
from a black-shirted Fascista, and—lo! 
and behold!—the Neapolitans forget 
rowdyism, dilatory tactics, petty graft 
and insolence, and—get right down to 
work! The port of Naples is the new 
Italy in miniature. 

The business element in Italy is de- 
lighted with the Mussolini regime. 
Italian business men, likewise the for- 
eigner doing business in their midst, 
now look forward in their operations 
with a degree of confidence which they 
had not felt in years. What is true of 
business is true in other walks of life. 
Yet the strange part of it is that Musso- 
lini takes unending joy in telling every 
section of the community that he does 
not and will not especially favor it. He 
goes to employers and tells them that he 
is not against labor. He goes to labor 
and tells it that he is not against capital. 
He tells peasants that he is no enemy 
of the landowner; he tells landowners 
that high-handed methods with the 
peasantry will find no backing from 
him. So far, Italians of all classes have 
shown eager willingness to believe in his 
sincerity. One year of power has not 
killed Benito Mussolini’s idealism. One 
year of experience of his methods in 
power has not killed Italy’s belief in 
him. 

Proof of the change that has come 
over Italy under Mussolini is afforded 
by the drop in the numbers of the un- 
employed—last summer I was told that 
their total had fallen to less than one- 
half of what it was a year before. An- 
other proof is the building boom which 
has started in some parts of the country, 
notably in Milan, the great Italian 
business center. 

Before Mussolini’s day Italian land- 
lords were restricted as to the amount 
of profit they could make from hiring 
out premises to tenants. Whatever the 


rights or wrongs of this system may 
have been, the practical result was that 
building operations were well-nigh par- 
Few wished to gamble in that 

The Mussolini government 


alyzed. 
direction. 
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promptly introduced a system of pont), 
depending primarily on = supply an 
demand, whereby landlords cous! o¢; 
larger profits, but which, in tur 
vided that disputes between |a 
and tenant should go to a specia! con. 


mittee. As a result of this, buildings 
began to shoot up at an astonishing 
rate. 


Only a year ago Mussolini and thy 


Fascisti were at daggers drawn wit! 
organized labor in Italy. Comuiunis 
agitators had immense influence wit! 
the laborers and their unions; the seed 


of Communism had been sown right and 
left in the ranks of labor chiefs and their 
followers. Yet now, little more than 

year after the great general strike of tly 
summer of 1922, Italian labor is showing 
marked willingness to collaborate wit! 
Mussolini. At a recent 
labor unions voted to belong officially t 
no party. Reading between the lines 
this apparently means breaking away 
from the former Communist-Socialisti 
control and giving the labor leaders , 
free hand to join up with some other 
party. All signs, up to quite recently, 
pointed to the fact that this signified 
ultimate co-operation between Labor 
and the Fascisti. Incidentally, there 
has been a tremendous drop in thi 
numbers of those who are members of 
organized Italian labor unions. Before 
the advent of Mussolini they totaled 
something like 2,000,000, whereas to- 
day the total membership is in the 
vicinity of 250,000—one-eighth of what 
it was. 

Here is an incident which occurred 
last spring—six months after Mussolin 
had become premier—which illustrates 
the changed attitude of Italian labor. 

In Milan there is an American who is 
manager of the Italian branch of a big 
American manufacturing concern. He 
employs several hundred Italian laborers. 
He has been on his job somewhat over 
two years; during the first half of that 
time he had the usual quota of trouble 
with his workmen. He was constantly 
wrangling with the heads of workers 
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tions, hearing dark talk of strikes, 
hen Mussolini took hold of the 
iment. At there came a 
d diminution of “Red” talk 
the workmen. They settled 
to their jobs. All went pretty 
vell through the winter. 

But the first of May drew near, the 
sic day of Socialism. On that day 
¥). eltalien laborers had been accustomed to 
‘itting work, parading beneath banners 
wvered with revolutionary inscriptions, 
7 ind listening to disheveled orators who 
lenounced governments in general and 

ht ang the [Italian government in particular. 
Now, the Mussolini government had 
He leclared that, on May 1, 1923, there 
of the Ee was to be “business as usual.”” Workers 
lover Italy were cautioned against stay- 
away from their jobs on that day. 
thy But six short months of Mussolini had 
ot been quite enough to eradicate old 
The first of May, 1923, came 





once 


had 
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~— round, and, though the majority of 
‘list ff Italian workmen trooped to work, there 
ae vere some who stayed away—among 
. other tiem a number of those employed at 
cently (the plant managed by the above- 
‘onified ¢ wentioned American. 
Labo le communicated with the local 
there funion to which the absentees belonged. 
in the | Le pointed out that, by the terms of the 
hers of pagreement of 1920 between the Giolitti 
Befor: vernment and the workers, it had 
totaled & been decided that, whenever any worker 
sas. to. Eetruck without orders to do so from his 
in the @union, he was liable to a fine. The 
f what union heads advised the American 
nager to fine his absentee workmen. 
— But they hardly expected him to do 
issolin’ @@4y such thing. After all, Mussolini 
strates gu0d been in power only a few months; 
ion t was difficult to know just how seriously 
who is gle Workers took him, especially workers 
f. big ude those of turbulent Milan, accus- 
1. He§tomed to high-handedness and arro- 
horers, Beeuce in dealing with their employers. 
i: ome lhe American, however, was a man 
f that 0! nerve. When the men who had 
rouble | tiled to appear on May first showed up 
tantly #0" May second they found that they 


orkers’ fad not only lost the pay which would 
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have been coming to them had they 
worked the day before but also another 
half day’s pay—which, according to the 
agreement between the Giolitti govern- 
ment and the unions, employers were 
authorized to assess against all men 
who, without instructions from their 
unions, refused to work. 

Before deciding upon this step the 
American had received plenty of warn- 
ing. There had been plenty to tell him 
that he could not “get away with it,” 
that his action would cause such a 
hubbub that he would be glad, for the 
sake of peace, to remit the fine. 

Yet nothing of the sort happened. 
The workers took their medicine with 
the utmost meekness. A scowl or two, 
a bit of grumbling and swearing, and 
then—back to their jobs, minus one and 
one-half day’s pay! That was the net 
result to them of their little unofficial 
celebration of May 1, 1923. 

Incidentally, at that same plant, there 
is no Workers’ Committee now. When 
the time came for re-electing its mem- 
bers, or electing others in their place, 
the men stopped to think. Things were 
going quite smoothly. There hadn't 
been any wrangling with the manager 
for quite a while. “Why have any 
committee?” asked the workers. And 
they didn’t. 

Mussolini early recognized that one 
of the principal obstacles in the path of 
his complete success was the Fascisti 
themselves. He had been carried to 
power by a compact body of men, almost 
all of whom were men of action, born 
“serappers.” Unlike their chief, who 
combines love of a fight with remark- 
able brain-power, a goodly number of 
the Fascisti are more bellicose than any- 
thing else, more valuable in getting 
power for a leader than in helping him 
wield it. 

Yet Mussolini could not very well say 
to these hard-fisted sharers of — his 
victory: 

“Thank you very kindly, my good 
fellows. You may go home now. I 
have no further use for rough-necks!” 
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He has compromised by pruning the 
actual fighting force of Fascismo down 
to a body, some 70,000 strong, who go 


about armed, live in barracks like 
regular soldiers. This corps is neither 
army nor local police nor national 


gendarmerie—it is called the National 
Militia; upon it Mussolini, so far, has 
been able to rely implicity. Already, 
however, there are those in Italy who, 
remembering that other crack corps of 
Imperial Rome which éventually made 
and unmade emperors, are calling these 
thousand Black Shirts “the 


. 


seventy 
Pretorian Guard 

As for the rest of the Fascisti, those 
who are not enrolled as its military 
element, Mussolini has found himself 
confronted with another very serious 
problem. It must be borne in mind that 
when he started out back in 1919 to 
“clean up” Italy he had a mere squad 
of followers, about fifty, in all. Between 
then and 1921, the years when Fascisti 
and their enemies were literally at each 
other’s throats, the number of his 
followers rose to about 100,000. ‘‘ Those 
who were Fascisti in 1919 and 1920 are 
the brand to whom I take off my hat,” 
a student of Italian politics told me in 
Rome. “To wear Fascista insignia in 
those days was to invite sudden and 
violent death. Yet they wore it— 
every one of them—everywhere.” 

Since 1921, however, other elements 
began to join the Fascisti. Many Ital- 
ians scented the coming victory. They 
hurried to “get on the band wagon.” 
By the autumn of 1922, when the 
Fascisti marched upon Rome, there 
were something like 300,000 of them. 
A few months after the accession of 
Mussolini there were easily 600,000. 
Last summer there were close upon one 
million! 

Now it stands to reason that great 
numbers of these are not sincere 
reformers at all. They are not men of 
ideals. They are not concerned with the 
spiritual regeneration of Italy. They 


care little or nothing for patriotism or 
justice or right. 


They think largely of 
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making a good thing out of bein. wi 
the Fascisti. Mussolini is well | 
of this. He has taken the measire 


alt 


this horde of conscienceless por. 
tunists. What is more, he is gettiny pi 


of them as fast as he can. 

“There are a couple of hundred 
thousand men among the Fascisti who) 
anybody can have who wants them! 
he grimly announced in a 
speech. 

He is nothing if not drastic in hj 
“weeding out” methods. Here is « 
instance: 

It became apparent to Mussolini tha: 
the leader of the “Fascio” or loc; 
Fascista organization of Rome, and 
many of its members, were using tly 
victory of Fascismo for selfish ends 


recent 


They were “playing politics,” giving 
friends good jobs. In doing so, hov- 
ever, they were reckoning without 
Mussolini. 


One morning the leader of the Roma: 
Fascio awoke to find that he had bee: 
discharged from his Nor did 
Mussolini stop there. He put in a new 
leader, of the old 1919 brand of idealisti 
Fascisti, and instructed him to find out 
what was the matter with the members 
of the Roman Fascio. The new chief 
reported concerning them. 

“Fire them — all!” 
Mussolini. 

The new leader fired them all. 

““Now investigdte each one individu- 
ally,”’ his chief ordered, “and take back 
only those who are worthy of still being 
Fascisti.” 

The order was obeyed. One by one 
the members of the dissolved organ- 
ization came up for judgment. 
were thrust aside, some reinstated. Thi 
Roman Fascio went back to its work in 
an entirely new spirit. Mussolini had 
put “the fear of God into it.” 

Local organizations of Fascisti some- 
times abuse their power without bring- 
ing down upon themselves the wrat!i of 
their chief, for, after all, he can hardly 
be expected to correct every delin 
quency of his subordinates. But it is 
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safe to say that, whenever he hears of 
such eases, he is ruthless in punishing 
the offenders. Italian newspapers teem 

h chronicles of Fascisti brought to 

lyment for misuse of power, rough 
treatment of rivals, and the like. 
Tvpical of the ‘“‘weeding-out” era 
through which Fascismo is passing is 
what occurred at a little town on the 
\driatic where the 

ernment physician was vacant. The 
local ““Fascio” went to the mayor, 
presented the name of a candidate who 
was an active member of the Fascisti, 
and signified in unequivocal terms that 
the wisest thing the mayor could do 
would be to appoint that man, irre- 
spective of his merits, ignoring all the 
other candidates for the job. 

It happened, however, that the mayor 
had a conscience. 

“| will do nothing of the sort!” he 
told the local Fascisti. “I will investi- 
vate the record of each candidate and 
appoint the one who is best qualified!” 

The local Fascisti were greatly in- 
censed. That wasn’t playing the game, 
they objected; what was the use of 
belonging to the party in power if you 
couldn’t hand out the choicest plums to 
your friends? They threatened to make 
things hot for the mayor. 

But he was of that brand of Fascisti 
to whom one would like to take off one’s 
hat. He investigated all the candidates, 
found that the Fascista was by no 
means the best doctor, threw him into 
the discard, and appointed a practitioner 
who was not a Fascista at all but hap- 
pened to have a most excellent record 
in curing persons afflicted with disease. 

Then before the enraged local Fa- 
scisti could carry out any of their 
threats he made a complete report of 
what had occurred to the Central 
Committee of the Fascisti, which 
amounted to laying the facts before 
Mussolini. 

Fast as the telegraph could bring it 
came the answer: 

“Fire the whole gang!” 

As in the great city of Rome, so in the 


coast, post of 
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little town on the Adriatic. The local 
Fascio was dissolved, reorganized, and 
put back to work with the “fear of God” 
in it. 

There is no question about one thing 
—Miussolini is the big boss in Italy to- 
day. After months in the premiership 
he can boast that nobody has eaten into 
his supreme power. The best proof of 
this was the Padovani case, still fresh 
in the minds of all Italians. 

Padovani was the leading Fascista 
chief of Southern Italy. He had stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Mussolini in 
Fascismo’s great fight, contributed ma- 
terially to Mussolini’s victory. Also, he 
was the idol of his followers in the south. 

But after the triumph, 
Mussolini and Padovani disagreed on 
whether the Nationalists 
admitted to co-operation with the 
Fascisti. Mussolini wanted to join 
forces with them; Padovani was em- 
phatically against such a step. The 
Nationalists, he said, might be all right 
in Mussolini’s north; in the south, 
though, they were largely composed of 
camouflaged Reds and Socialists. 

All this Padovani told to Mussolini, 
but Mussolini was adamant; in the 
north and south alike, he insisted, the 
Nationalists must be admitted to co- 
operation. 

“Tf they are,” 
*T shall resign!” 

“No you won't,’ 
“You can’t resign!” 

“Why not?” inquired Padovani. 

“Because you're fired!” thundered 
Mussolini. 

It was a daring move. There was 
danger that the Southern  Fascisti, 
devoted followers of Padovani, might 
back their leader to a man, defy the 
audacious northerner, make him eat his 
words. 

But they didn’t. The South backed 
not Padovani but Mussolini. In Naples, 
Padovani’s stronghold, as well as in 
Milan, the great fortress of Mussolini, 
Nationalists were admitted to co-oper- 
ation with Fascisti. Once again the 


Fascista 


should be 


declared Padovani, 


retorted Mussolini. 
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remarkable political sixth sense of the 
Fascista chief had made it possible for 
him to look ahead, defy the prob- 
abilities, guess right. 

Rocks loom ahead for Mussolini. 
Trouble may be storing up for him with- 
in the ranks of his turbulent Fascisti. 
Pitfalls yawn for him in Italy’s relations 
with foreign countries. The opposition, 


now meek and broken, may gather 
strength as the months go by. Com- 
munists and Socialists, the “ Popular 


party,”’ and others now on the outside 
looking in, may get the requisite 
strength to shake his power. But, as he 
rounds out his first year of office, no 
individual or group or party in Italy 
even worries him. He sits secure, the 
strongest man in Italy, idolized by a 
host of his fellow-countrymen, _re- 
spected by others, feared by men to 
whom fear of an Italian premier was, 
for years, a thing utterly unknown. 
When he goes out upon the street people 
run after his automobile, tossing their 
caps in the air, cheering him wildly. 

If he continues to work primarily for 
Italy, to convince enough Italians that 
Italy’s welfare is his main object, it 
would that Benito Mussolini 
could maintain himself as a leader for a 
long time to come. In all probability, 
though, he will have to seek help out- 
side the Fascista party. Too many of 
the Fascisti, as has been already pointed 
out, are conspicuous for joy in rough- 
and-tumble fighting rather than for 
executive ability in government jobs. 
Yet, in finding non-Fascista co-oper- 
ation, Mussolini is bound to encounter 
serious difficulties. Practically all the 
old-line politicians of Italy are played 
out. Everybody knows all about them, 
they are ticketed and pigeon-holed in 
the public mind; Italy has had enough 


seem 
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of them. Perhaps, in the long +; 
Mussolini may discover enough \ 
men of governing ability to enable |i), 
to carry on the government wit}).:;1 
recourse to the old-timers. Italians ./ , 
reflective cast of mind shake {).»j) 
heads when they realize how Muss 
towers above those about him in ability. 
Can he find men of equal or nearly e:\:4) 
ability to help him bear Italy’s burdens? 
That is a question which bothers al! 
who have Italy’s future welfare at heart 

In any event, Mussolini is not afraid 
to have strong men about him, as [his 
little story shows: 

Recently he asked a scion of a famous 
old Italian family, a dyed-in-the-w 00! 
conservative, to accept an important 


post in the government. The oli 
aristocrat replied: 
“Mussolini, I don’t like you. | 


don’t like your policies. I don’t see |iow 
I can serve you. I refuse the post.” 

Mussolini said to him: * You are the 
first man who has talked to me that way 
I like it. Now listen: 

“I know your career and you know 
mine. We have just one thing in 
common. Throughout our lives, we 
have put the good of Italy above all else. 
If you come into my government, what | 
will ask of you is not that you serve me 
but that you serve Italy. Now will you 
accept the post?” 

The two men looked each other in thie 
eye. 

“T accept,” said the old aristocrat 

If Mussolini can continue enlisting 
that sort of aid by that sort of method 
there is truth in this line, inscribed 


under a picture of him which is being 
sold all over Italy: 

“Italy’s ship of state still battles 
against the tempest, but is it without a 
pilot? No!” 
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The Glory Hole 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


TPVUE life of Jeanie McIntyre was di- 
| vided into two worlds. One was 
the fairy story that she had built around 
herself. 
but she wove its intricate and shining 
web at night as she lay in bed, and in the 
daytime, even while she was sitting in 
the marble palace of her story, she would 
play with the dream as one might em- 
broider a many colored tapestry. 
There was a princess who was impris- 


She laughed at her own story, 


oned in a marble palace, and as though 
in a mirror there came to her the knowl- 
edve of far-off worlds. Singers chanted 
in many languages the songs of their 
Wise men came to the prin- 
cess and told her the histories of mag- 
nificent empires long since dead. Young 
poets sang to her in strange rhythms 
their loves and despairs and the beauty 
they had found in life. 

Outside of the palace were the people 
of the princess’ realm. ‘These men lived 
underground. In the darkness of the 
earth they dug for treasure. In caverns 
far below the fields they lay on their 
sides, chipping away to find the riches 
embedded in the heart of the earth, or 
they stood in water to their knees on 
their treasure hunt. The precious things 
they found were not for them. They 
were slaves, but she, the princess, was 
conscious always as she walked along the 
roadways that night and day men were 
forever at work in the cramped spaces of 
dark caverns from which water dripped. 
They blasted the bowels of the earth, 
searching always for the riches in which 
they shared only as they gave them food 
and shelter. 

This dream was all part of a guilty un- 
acknowledged feeling of Jeanie’s that she 
was made of finer stuff than the other 


countries. 


people in Belleville. This feeling of su- 
periority was why people in books 
seemed more alive to her than those she 
Tim Dugan, for in- 
stance, the secretary of the local who 
came to talk with her father about union 
matters at least four times a week, had 
no more reality for Jeanie than the 
shadow of a vine across a window shade. 


met every day. 


It was this hidden feeling of superior- 
ity that made her keep young Austen, 


who wanted to marry her, at arm’s 
length. Jeanie always dressed daintily 


and moved daintily, but when she was 
with Austen she would exaggerate this 
fastidiousness, so that he would feel she 
was unobtainable—so that he would 
never guess how hot her blood ran when 
she was with him. 

Her feeling of superiority included 
even her father and mother whom she 
loved. 

Jeanie felt as if centuries divided her 
from her mother, who was a proud, fierce 
old woman dressed always in gingham 
dresses which covered her from head to 
foot. On Sunday she put on a stiff 
black silk. Her people had moved to 
Kansas from West Virginia because of a 
feud. Mrs. McIntyre was a silent 
woman, but when she spoke about union 
matters it was with a quiet sort of vio- 
lence which always shocked Jeanie. 

The part of Jeanie’s life through which 
her body moved was ordinary enough. 
The white palace was a library set in a 
neat lawn, an absurd classic building of 
marble which a rich man had given to 
the bustling town of Belleville. Jeanie’s 
father was a coal miner, and so were the 
other “slaves,” for Belleville was the 
largest town in the coal fields of Southern 
Kansas. Boys called on her; she went 
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with them to the movies and dances and 
had a good time like other girls. 

From Jeanie’s dream had sprung a 
fixed purpose. Out in the world were 
the places she read about and the people 
who wrote and read the books she loved. 
Some day she was going to find them. 
By sacrifice and thrift Jeanie was mak- 
ing a golden key to open the door of her 
marble palace. 

In the meantime while she was saving 
her money, Jeanie sat all day in the 
white marble library. She gave out 
books to little boys; she advised little 
girls what to read. Rush hour was al- 
ways just after school. Then the library 
was crowded with young minds search- 
ing, like Jeanie’s own, for adventure. 
There was a boy of twelve who took out 
only books about the inviolate north, 
with its frozen glories, who read continu- 
ally about the intolerable heroism of the 
men who turned their vessels north and 
south. An old bank president, who was 
a trustee of the library, had crowded a 
shelf with these books. Hall was there, 
Kane, and the bitter story of Greely. 

Jeanie McIntyre, the imprisoned prin- 
cess, showed her limitation that she 
didn’t recognize her fellow prisoners. 

There was something in the tantaliz- 
ing smell of fall one day, with its flocks 
of migrating birds, which made her want 
to throw the books off the shelves and 
run any place where the things happened 
which she read about, some place where 
she didn’t know what the face of to- 
morrow was like, some place where she 
didn’t take the same trolley after work 
which went past the same gaunt tipples 
of the same mines; for Jeanie wove like 
a shuttle from her home to the library 
and back again. 

Monotony had her by the throat. The 
rush hour was over. She got a book of 
poetry and began to read. To-day read- 
ing didn’t help. Nothing would help ex- 
cept getting away. 

A man in overalls strolled into the 
library. He had a gay way with him and 
walked as though he loved life. He 
asked Jeanie in a shy fashion, 


“Have you anything by Carl S. yd. 
burg?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Je; je. 
‘did you say Carl Sandburg?” The 
threw back his head, and laughed 
friendly way. Angry blood rushe: to 
Jeanie’s face at his laugh. 

“You think it’s funny for a wor|in 
man to be reading Carl Sandburg? ° |e 
said. 

“1 don’t think it’s funny for a working 
man to be reading anything,” she an- 
swered, trying by insolence to punis!) the 
man who had dared to laugh. ~ \y 
father’s a miner and he’s read more t)ian 
you're likely to have read yet.” 

“Oh, your father’s a miner?” said the 
man. The way he looked at Jeanie told 
her she had quickened his interest. 
“Where does he work?” 

“He’s worked at Sherman 19 for 
twenty years.” 

“T work at Sherman 19, too—on the 
night shift.” 

She went to get the book the man liad 
asked for, disappointment gnawing at 
her, for he had seemed different from 
anyone she had known, and he was onl) 
a coal digger after all. He followed her. 

“Your hair’s a lovely color,”’ he suid. 
He spoke in an absent-minded matter- 
of-fact sort of way. 

Jeanie turned on him. “People who 
come to this library don’t make personal 
remarks to the librarian,”’ she reproved. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said coldly. 
“Your hair shone so red in the sun that 
the words popped out.” Then he paused. 
A long silence. A silence full of the 
anger of their opposing wills. “Why on 
earth shouldn’t I have said that?” he de- 
manded. “Why shouldn’t people say 
what comes into their minds about one 
another? You—I liked you when I came 
in. You sat there sulking with life. You 
brightened up when some one wanted to 
read a poet you liked, and now because 
I say what I think, you act like a prig.” 

Scowling, he took the book and made 
out the formalities that told his name 
was Hearl Farley. His mouth still in an 
ill-tempered line, he slammed out of tlie 
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Jeanie felt diminished. She 
felt guilty of some deep indelicacy. She 
got a book for old Mrs. Diggs, and a 
Henty book for Hob Allen, her eyes 
blinded with tears, her feet heavy—she 
had defeated life which had offered her 
something she hadn't known how to 
take. 

When she went outside it was as if 
the sun had risen again, for he was wait- 
ing for her. He hesitated, fought for dif- 
ficult words, blurting out in the end, 

“IT came back to say I was sorry for 
making such a row 


library. 


you had a perfect 
right to mind a stranger talking about 
your hair.” Jeanie laughed aloud, with 
the of life that 
brought her. 

“Let me walk with you,” he begged. 
The tone of his voice made him seem 
young and even timid, but Jeanie knew 
that, for all his humbleness, there had 
been a contest of wills between them, and 
he had won. She was on a different foot- 
ing with him than she had ever been with 
Her heart beat hard with un- 
easy excitement. It was like skirting the 
edge of a high place or like having the 
current of a river get you. 

Now a strange thing happened to 
Jeanie McIntyre, the imprisoned prin- 
Walking beside this man who had 
so shaken her complacency, the doors of 
the world opened. She saw her city for 
the first time. There was a great jostle 
of life in the streets. Cars from the in- 
terurban followed one another swiftly. 
Miners got out of them. They were big, 
splendid men, and their eyes glowed 
through the darkened pallor of their 
Girls, too, got out of the cars. 
These girls had beauty-and grace. They 
came from work, some of them, some 
from school in the country seat. Life 
ran hot in their young bodies. 

The streets of the town were lined 
with stores full of fine dresses, with stores 
which shone with bright enamel ware 
the familiar street was like a string of 
jewels. The crowd that surged up the 


warmth his presence 


any man. 


cess. 


faces. 


street, good natured, jostling, was a river 
Its heart was youth. 


of life. All the 
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people of the earth had gone into 1.:kj; 
it. Work had made mighty mx j 
vigorous girls. 

A few years ago there had been «ly; 
flat prairie here. At the bidding «+ ,. 
and corn and man’s greed and mai 
ation, cities and towns had been 
Life poured through them as hot 
through the body of a young riyjy 
She thought, “Do I see this wit}, y, 
or with his?” Had he loaned |e; 
his body or given her his eyes to see wit] 
his brain to understand with? — sjy 
looked at him. He held his head |yiy 
watching the town intently as it w 
folded its heart, telling its story |, 
stones and bricks, enumerating the weed, 
and desires of its people by its stores 
and by the men and women yw! 
crowded the streets, telling of wha 
human stuff it was made. 

Farley and Jeanie were out of ti 
town now. 

Lavender haze folded the horizo 
Flocks of black birds whirred from tly 
cane. A group of miners, young fellow: 
swung past at a hearty gait, dinner pail. 
clanking. They walked with the strid 
of strong men who have the will to en 
brace life. 

The setting sun struck the suma 
until they were glowing bushes of smo! 
dering fire. Motors purred by, freighited 
with youth; the high-pitched laughte: 
of the boys and girls in them trailed out 
behind like banners of strident colors. 

All this was the background of talk 
such as Jeanie had never heard—ga\ 
talk that sped along, a boat in a fai 
wind. He knew her books. He had 
seen strange countries. 

Farley had released the princess frou 
her marble prison. 

He broke the current of talk to look a! 
Jeanie, flaming nimbus of red_ hair 


eves 


cheeks flushed, blue eyes dark with ex- 
citement. Life poured from Jeanie. He 
sensed something hard under her loveli- 
ness, and this pleased him. So he broke 


the swift flight of their talk to say, 
“T like you; do you like me?” 
“Yes,” Jeanie answered. 
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»)» you like me a lot?” Jeanie 
her head. 
ure not telling the truth,” he 
“When I came into that library 
1 chance and saw you sitting there 
stead of a stiff old lady, why it seemed 
minute my heart stopped. Then, 
because L said your hair was lovely, you 
d into one of these mean girls I'd 
eather die than talk to. You knew I 
vasn’t fresh. You knew what I was 
ist as I knew what you were like. 
You won’t do that again with me, will 


“No.” Jeanie answered. She had a 
of having had roughly taken from 
er all the little protecting shams that 
ere like clothes to keep her from prying 
es. She had been tied and bound by 
thousand knots, and now she was set 
free. She was still in Belleville, but she 
ad traveled thousands of miles. She 
woked back on the girl who made her 
conventional reproach as some one 
: ad known long ago. 

‘When you get home can’t I come 

‘he asked after a while. 
She answered lamely, ““They’d think it 
er me bringing a man I didn’t know.” 
“Why can’t you just say, ‘Mother, 
ere’s a man who’s working over to 
Sherman 19; he came for a book and we 


it to talking, so I asked him in?’ Or 
lo vou want to wait a conventional set 


tine before you ask me in, Jeanie?” 
\vain she felt shamed and in the 
rong. The current between them was 


Pbroken and this was like the murder of 


some beautiful winged thing. 

In silence Jeanie opened the front 
loor. Her mother sat there, a massive 
rock of a woman. 

This is Mr. Farley,” said Jeanie. 

Hearl went up to Mrs. McIntyre with 
nitstretched hand, sure of his welcome. 
He liked this fierce, proud old woman. 
He wanted to stand well with her, but 
she moved for him no more than a rock 

a granite mountain side. She liked 


to know something about folks who came 
to her house, and she was suspicious of 
strangers. 


THE GLORY HOLE 
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Jeanie lay awake a long time that 
night, contemplating the swift glittering 
stream of life into which she had dived. 


Now she came up for breath. This 
meant thinking of Hearl Farley. Sur- 


prisingly, what flashed out at Jeanie was 
his ugly scowl. 

Then Jeanie discovered the Glory 
Hole. It is the place we hide the things 
we don’t want to know about those we 
love. Farley’s menacing scowl she put 
in the glory hole. After that, thought 
was She began to tell herself 
stories alout him. In all her dreams she 
had never imagined a prince in disguise 
would take her from her imprisonment. 

This was the last time she made up 
stories about the imprisoned princess. 
To-night she dreamed her heart empty, 
for the disguised prince had known her 
from the first moment. 

When he told her next day, “You 
know, Jeanie, I’m not a miner,” she 
had a sense of his repeating some- 
thing he had told her a long time ago. 
“Tm making my way through the 
country, getting work and I’m going to 
write a book about it.” He explained 
as if it was a confession. “Darn the 
people who write books! People like 
your father and mother are the only 
decent sort!” 

After this Hearl came every day to 
the library. He would sit and read until 
closing time, filling all the place with his 
big presence. Every evening he walked 
home with Jeanie, taking her farther and 
farther out into the world with him. 
Sundays he spent all the afternoon with 
her. Some nights there was no work, 
and he could come back after supper. 
Then he would stay exasperatingly long 
to talk with her father and mother. He 
thought they were wonderful. It seemed 
he would listen forever to Mr. McIntyre 
about the time the “room”’ fell in on 
him, or hear her mother talk about when 
the women all came out in 1903, and a 
mine guard shot-a hole through her 
apron, and how when Jeanie was born 
they had been evicted and lived in a 
tent. There was no end to his questions 


~aSY. 
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about the union. He seemed to enjoy 
these old stories better than Jeanie’s 
company, for he would wait and let them 
talk and talk before he'd say, 

“Do you feel like taking a stroll down 
the road?” 

She hated his attitude toward her 
father and mother, that deferential, ad- 
miring attitude as if there was something 
unusual about them. Then suddenly 
things in her mind came together like the 
forming of a crystal. He liked them not 
because of their honesty and goodness, but 
because they were people he could put in a 
He saw her mother and father 
She wanted 
to stand in front of them and scream, 
“Keep away! keep away! They don’t 
belong in a book. They belong in life.” 

He was going to write another book to 
put on a shelf about her father and 
mother. When she saw him lounging 
down the road so at ease with life, all the 
adventure in her ran out to meet the ad- 
venture in him, and she shoved into the 
glory hole the knowledge that her father 
and mother were copy, that Tim Dugan 
was copy, that all the people he knew 
were all copy grist; even to his union 
card, even to his faithful attendance on 
union meetings. And all these people 
who were going to be copy liked him. 

Only Mrs. McIntyre remained unsub- 
jugated. She “hadn't taken to him.” 
It was as though she saw through his 
pretense. 


bx 0k. 


not as friends but as copy. 


She was as unreconciled as the 
day of his first visit. Jeanie put into the 
glory hole that she respected her mother 
for this. “Don’t you see he ain’t worth 
spending your time on? I know men 
when I see “em. I warned your father 
about that stool pigeon of the vice- 
president of the local,” she warned 
Jeanie. 

“What’s wrong with Hearl Farley?” 
Jeanie flashed. 


“Oh, nothing,” her mother answered 


shortly, for if she knew men, she knew 
women also. She had spoken too late— 
if it would ever have done any good. 

But Jeanie persisted, “How do you 
know he’s no good?” 
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“Tl tell you one way,” her rothe 
said. “I was coming along the | bn. 


day and a bunch of coal diggers ¢.)))j; 
off the shift were laughing the: 
sick. One was saying, 

**He hollad like he was havin’ : wi 
mon, when we run in expectin — he’, 
deein’, nothin’ was wrong but a wee rock 
has battered his head, an’ him aro rin’ 


“They was all rockin’, laughin’ 
hard—twas your fine young man tly 


was laughin’ at.” 

A high red stained Jeanie’s cheek 
She had some damaging knowledve oj 
Hearl that gave her a certainty that he: 
mother had told her the truth. jy 
knew as if she had been there that the 
were talking about Hearl. 

All her men had a high physical cour. 
age. It was a necessary part of lif 
Then Hearl Farley came along wit\ |i: 
big way of owning the earth, so Jeani 
put this knowledge out of her mind 
Women have to do this to keep on loving 
men, and men must do it to keep o 
loving women. In love there is always 
the glory hole where all unlovely thing: 
are stuffed away hastily as a bad house- 
keeper throws garbage in a corner. Ther 
in the hidden place, this knowledge fes- 
ters and ferments. Jeanie kept in thi 
glory hole Hearl’s mean and small injus- 
tices that sometimes leaped out at her 
like vicious, yapping dogs; how muc! 
she hated his reason for liking her fate: 
and mother; his screams when he was 
hurt; his ugly look when a swift anger 
overtook him. How she hated that look 
His patronizing way of always putting 
her in the wrong and always proving 
himself gloriously right, she shut awa) 


One Sunday Jeanie and Hear! went 
down to the creek. A big row of wal- 
nuts hung over the water, and thie 
smashed open the heavy green husks o! 
the nuts and stained their fingers brown 
He dared her to wade in the brook. 
taunting her with conventionality. ‘They 
waded, splashing in the cold water. Thi 
wind whipped Jeanie’s red h. ir round 
her white neck. 
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Life had a glory that day. It was as 
xy had been mounting higher and 
er in Jeanie until it seemed that 

something must break in her heart. 
When they had on their shoes and 


stockings she ran down the road, 
lauvhing at him over her’ shoulder. 
Her unbound hair a mantle round 


free herself, careless of passing 
motors. 

He caught her with easy strides. His 
She held her face 
up fearlessly to his kisses. 

“Oh, hang it all, Jeanie,” he cried. 
“Here I've fallen in love with you, and 
| didn’t want to fall in love—not for 
vears and years, and you've fallen in 
love with me. [’m going to be moving 
on soon, and I’ve got to take you with 
ne—hang it all! I hadn’t planned life 
this way at all.” 

“What makes 
Jeanie mocked. 

“Oh, Jeanie, I can’t help myself. I 
knew I was done for the first day—if I 
stayed. I ought to have gone on then, 
hut I eouldn’t. You’re not like any girl 
I've known. You're real the way your 
father and mother are. You're like a 
hush covered with flowers that’s grown 
out of the prairie.” 


is were about her. 


you do it then?” 


He was so contagious in his happiness 
that even Mrs. McIntyre softened to- 
ward him. Old Mr. McIntyre loved him 
like a son. 

So Jeanie began to get her wedding 
things, and gave up her place in the 
library. 


She was in Belleville one day shopping 
with her mother, when suddenly her 
heart lost a beat. 

Hearl was coming down the street 
with a girl named Birdie Burnsell, a girl 
with big dark eyes that stuck out like 
the eyes of amoth. They were laughing 
and talking together as if they knew each 
other well, and they turned into the pic- 
tures, so absorbed they didn’t see Jeanie 
and Mrs. McIntyre. 

Her mother gave them a long look 
and walked on in silence. The silence 


GLORY 


HOLE 


9?) 


~~ 


endured. 
longer. 

“Why don’t you say something, Ma?” 
she challenged. 


Jeanie couldn't stand it any 


“T haven’t anything to say you'd 
listen to.” 

“Say it anyway.” Jeanie challenged 
again, her bright head held high. 

“It’s only that if it was me I'd not 
buy another wedding thing. A man that 
takes up with a girl like that is no hus- 
band for you, Jeanie.” 

Jeanie’s heart was filled with bitter- 
ness. She knew all the girls would be 
laughing and gossiping among them- 
selves that the man she was engaged to 
“went out with” Birdie. 

Again she felt small and diminished. 
She turned these thoughts furiously 
from her mind as one might have swept 
out a room incredibly disordered. But 
when next Farley, he saw 
through her pretense of indifference as 
through a window pane. 

“Jeanie,” he said, “sit here by me. 
You’re angry with me because I was 
walking with Birdie Burnsell.” 

“T don’t care whom you walk with,” 
she flared. 

“That’s not true,” he answered. 
“You care whom I walk with, and every 
bit of me cares whom you walk with. 
But I'd rather die than keep you from 
talking to any human soul you wanted to, 
and I’d rather die than be kept from 
talking to anyone I want to. Life isn’t 
meant to pen people in. Love’s not 
meant to do that. We do such things to 
each other because people have in the 
past—but we mustn't.” 

She wanted to cry out to him, “But 
it’s the sort of girl this is. When I talk 
to men you don’t like you don’t stand it, 
do you? It’s the hurt to my privacy I 
mind.” But the words wouldn’t come. 

Instead, she said with hard bitterness, 
“If you think I’m jealous you're mis- 
taken. I hate having you like that cheap 
sort of girl.” 

He threw his coaxing, reasonable tone 
away like a petulant child breaking a 
dish. “If being in love with you means 


she saw 
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having my acquaintances censored, I'd 
rather jump in the river and be done 
with it,” he cried. “You don’t know 
anything about Birdie Burnsell. You’ve 
listened to a lot of gossip, and the gossip 
only means that Birdie loves life. I love 
men and women who love life!” 

It was a sordid quarrel and, more than 
that, it made Jeanie feel as though his 
hand was tight round her heart, squeez- 
ing the life from her, and she loved 
him and there was no escape from that 
hand which held her heart, squeezing 
it dry. 

Next time she saw him he had forgot- 
ten all about it and Jeanie forgot, too. 
She forgot her mother’s warning and 
Birdie. She forgot everything but being 
in love. She didn’t quite forget feeling 
trapped. 


There was so much about him she 
never understood. “* Why don’t you tell 
me more about yourself?” she’d say to 
him. 

He'd lie on his back under a tree and 
let the warm October sun pour on him, 
an animal sunning himself. 

“Oh, because I don’t like to think 
anything but about you now. I’m hap- 
pier than I’ve ever been—let me be 
happy. Can't you, Jeanie?” 

“I'd like to know every little thing 
about you. Just as you know every- 
thing about me.” 

“You're like a swift clear brook, a 
swift brook with eddies that can drown 
people,” he answered lazily. 

“Oh, I'm not like that,” 
protested. 

“You don’t know in the least what 
you're like,” he answered. ‘No one of 
us does. But there’s one thing sure, 
you're not like what you think you are. 
You think you're gentle and sweet, don’t 
you? Better than other folks in Belle- 
ville? You've read a lot, Jeanie, in your 
library. See those sharp, little, pointed 
teeth of yours? Pretty little teeth— 


Jeanie 


they’re the mark of the wolf. I love you 
because of the savage things in you. 
When you hated my going out with 


Birdie, I loved your hard pride. Yo,’ 
like your mother, Jeanie—like a rv 

“I’m not like my mother—not a |. 
Jeanie protested. He went on as j! |e 
hadn’t heard her. 

“Outside you're soft and sweet, iy «ic 
you're all the fierceness of your mo} |ver 
We're acruel, bloodthirsty lot, and yo.) re 
like the rest of us. I wouldn’t love yoy 
if you were what you think you are.” 

“Tell me about the other girls you've 
liked,” she asked. 

A black, angry look came over his face, 
“Oh, hang them, hang them all!) [won't 
think about ’em!” 

“Oh,” said Jeanie. 
as if you hated them.” 

“Don’t you know that the line he- 
tween love and hate is slender as 4 
spider’s web? That’s what makes people 
murder people they love,” he asked 
fiercely. She shrunk from him because 
she remembered her own anger that |iad 
burned her with fire the day he had gone 
to the pictures with Birdie. 

Now she knew with certainty there 
was some one he hated. This knowledge 
wouldn’t be put away. It was there al- 
ways, a venomous lizard crawling round 
her heart. Her mind stretched out into 
the unknown which surrounded him, 
feeling as with blind hands for the men- 
ace of which he would not tell her, and 
which threatened their happiness. 


“Oh—you speak 


She came in from shopping one day 
and as she opened the door the very fee!- 
ing of the house told her something was 
wrong. She could hear it in the tone of 
her mother’s voice and in the sound of 
Hearl’s as he answered. When she came 
in they stopped talking and both stood 
facing her. 

There was a strange girl in the room. 
She sat in the big chair crumpled up in 
a heap. She made Jeanie think of a 
bunch of siale violets. She was like 
something that had started out in life 
delicious and sweet as flowers, something 
which should have faded in a tender 
fashion. But this useless pretty thing 


had been trodden under foot in mud. 
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MRS. MCINTYRE SAID TONELESSLY, “‘SHE’S HIS WIFE.” 
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She was damaged irreparably—a dere- 
lict. 

No one moved or spoke for a long 
time. Then Mrs. McIntyre said tone- 
lessly, ““She’s his wife.” 

Hearl stood with his arms folded, look- 
ing with contempt from one woman to 
the other. At last the girl explained to 
Jeanie. 

“He'd have had his divorce for deser- 
tion in another three weeks if I hadn’t 
found him—but he can’t get it now. It’s 
not because I want to be married to him, 
or because I want his filthy name. It’s 
because I hate him! He’s the only person 
I ever hated. But him with his lectures 
and his holy ways—God, I hate him!” 

Mrs. McIntyre went out of the room 
and came back with some blackberry 
cordial. 

“Here, drink this, honey,” she said. 
‘I don’t wonder you hate him—he’d 
ought to be shot.” 

There was some feeble point of con- 
tact between the two, for the girl threw 
herself on Mrs. MeIntyre’s bosom— 
Jeanie would as soon have thrown her- 
self on the rock of Gibraltar for comfort. 

“IT don’t want him, you know,” the 
little creature continued, crumpling up 
still more. “I wouldn’t take him back 
as a gift.” 

** How she hates him,” thought Jeanie. 
“What an awful thing to hate a man 
you've loved!” 

“I’m simply not going to let him get 
a divorce. You wouldn’t in my place 
either. Not if you’d been left as I was.” 

Jeanie wanted to cry out, “I don’t 
care about your divorce. He’s my man. 
I don’t believe you.” But she couldn’t. 
The door of the glory hole was open and 
the dead festering things there spoke for 
the girl. 

‘He left me flat,” the girl said in the 
matter-of-fact way of some one reading 
a time table. ‘He got furious one day 


-you know how he does—and cleared 
out as if I’d had the smallpox.” 

That was her experience of life—peo- 
ple cleared out if you had the smallpox. 
A foul wind from the glory hole repeated 


in Jeanie’s ears, “He got angry 
know how he does.” 

The girl got up slowly. She wa!ked 

as though she’d been stabbed in {\\¢ 
back. Mrs. McIntyre went out wit}, jer 
and left Jeanie and Hearl. 
“That woman has no lien on my |ife 
and happiness forever,” he said ca!), 
and reasonably. “I had a perfect righ; 
to get a divorce from her.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” broke 
from Jeanie. Torture had wrung the 
words from her. 

“There’s got to be a place in a person 
to tell things to,” Hearl answered 
“You wouldn’t have understood, Jeanic.” 

He had her in his grip again. She 
wouldn’t scream at him as she wanted 
to, “You didn’t tell me because you 
were afraid!” 

After he had gone her love for |\im 
gathered itself up to protect him. She 
had to go on believing in him and loving 
him if she were to exist. She carried |e: 
love for him in her hands as thou! i! 
were a bow! filled with clear, bright wate: 
which must be brought to a wounded 
man. 

So she carried her love until he came 
to see her again. He looked at her with 
the sulky air of disapproval she knew 
so well. 

“I suppose it’s good-by, Jeanie,” he 
said accusingly. “If you were a brave 
woman—if you’d loved me—you'd not 
let this separate us.” 

“Tt was you’re not trusting that’s sep- 
arated us,”’ she cried at him. “If you'd 
told me everything I'd have loved you 
anyway. I loved you enough to give up 
everything for you—everything, do you 
hear?” 

He looked at her appraisingly. 

“ They all say that,” he said. 

Then Jeanie knew why the girl hated 
him. That ope little sentence left lier 
for memory of Hear] Farley all the things 
she had put out of her mind, all the 
things that made her feel trapped, all the 
things which had made her mother dis- 
trust him. 

The worst of it was she’d always 
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vn this about Hearl. She’d known 
he was like this, and she’d put her knowl- 
out of sight. She felt as if she’d 
escaped just by a miracle. The dark 
» which she wouldn’t look at in her 
mind had realized all the knowledge 
there was concerning Hearl Farley. 

\fter he had gone away from Belle- 

she wanted only one thing, to be 
free of the memory of him. But she 
couldn’t be rid of him. She hated him. 
She couldn’t reach the sweet waters of 
indifference to quench the flame that 
was inher. You don’t get through with 
people when you stop loving them, she 
found out. They’re like black dogs fal- 
lowing you. That must mean you love 
them still. 

Now he was like poison which she 
must breathe night and day—day and 
night. This hatred was like having 
nearer and more intimate 
than the blood in your veins; something 
closer than your own thoughts. 

The days passed by and the weeks. 
Hearl was gone, and he was still there, 
poisoning all of life. There was no road 
The spoiled, unclean 
thing in him that had spoken the words, 
“That's what they all say,” poisoned 
Jeanie’s life. 

How she came to talk with her mother 
she never knew. She found herself ask- 


something 


to forgetfulness. 


ing one day, 

* Does one ever forget?” 

Her mother rocked grimly back and 
forth. 

*There’s one thing that helps forget- 
tin’. There was once a young fellow 
courted me. He left me for a married 
woman who lived down the pike a ways 
fromus. ‘Leave him lay, her husband’ll 
fix him,’ said my father. But Miller 
never did. Seems like his eyes was 
So one day your uncle Aaron 
Wakefield met him coming from the 
place in the woods wheré he used to meet 
his lady love, an’ he shot him dead.” 

“Shot him!” cried Jeanie. ‘Your 
brother shot the man you loved?” 

“Of course, he shot him after the 
shame he’d put on us—with everyone in 
Vou. CXLVILL—No. 884.—24 


sealed. 
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the county waitin’ for our wedding and 
my wedding clothes done.” 

“What happened then?” asked Jeanie. 

“What you might suppose. The Far- 
num boys, they laid for your Uncle 
Aaron, but Ma was porely, her heart 
warn’t good for much, and it fussed her 
terrible never to know if your grandpa 
or the boys would ever get home again 
when they started out, so we moved to 
Kansas.” 

“But what about you?” said Jeanie. 
Mrs. McIntyre rocked for awhile. 

“Then I met your father,” she said 
steadily. 

For a moment Jeanie, who had read 
all the modern poets, Jeanie, the im- 
prisoned princess of the marble palace, 
so far above the men who grubbed un- 
derground, Jeanie, to whom the sages 
and the wise men had spoken, under- 
stood what her mother had felt. The 
old bloodthirsty desires that live in all 
of us, the secret desires of the race to 
whose clamorous calls we close our ears, 
scorched Jeanie McIntyre. 

From far off she heard her mother 
speaking. 

“There’s nothin’ so awful as to know 
that you've squandered your love on a 
man who’s no good, for it’s like being 
burned alive. There’s nothing on earth 
so black as to be tied to a man when 
you've found out he’s no good. The 
thought of him wouldn’t leave me by 
day nor yet by night. Worst of all, I'd 
have soft moments when I'd ’a’ taken 
him back if he’d wanted me, and I knew 
in the end he’d want to. Fear the soft- 
ness and goodness of your own heart, 
Jeanie!” 

“You don’t need to worry about me,” 


Jeanie threw back scornfully. “He'll 
never be back. He’s forgotten—even if 


I haven't.” 

Her mother looked at her specula- 
tively. “He's not a man put off easy 
from anything he meant to get. And 
while you can hate a man, you love him 
still.” 

Jeanie got up and walked out into the 
darkness of the spring night. 
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She loved Hearl—and she wished he 
were dead. 

She knew well enough what peace her 
mother had felt when her Uncle Aaron 
Wakefield had killed her faithless lover. 
She was gathered up in a passion greater 
than any passion she had known, which 
cried aloud for Hearl Farley’s death. 
She walked down the road with the de- 
sire of death in her heart, hugging it to 
A thought 
stabbed like pain through her concen- 
trated desire. 

*T am like the women I read about 
who kill their lovers. If he were where 
I could kill him I should not do it, only 
because I should be afraid. I am like 
those women who murder, only I am a 
This knowledge — stripped 
McIntyre naked. Her spirit 
stood before her desirous of murder, 
only her pretty hands were coward’s 
hands, so she was doubly damned. 

Aaron Wakefield with his barbaric 
code of honor, her mother with her 
solemn triumph at her lover’s death, 


her as a precious thing. 


coward.” 
Jeanie 


how much cleaner they were! A, 
walked down the road the light . 
arc lamp fell on a man lounging » 
as if he felt happy and at ease \ jt 
life. 

At the sight of him Jeanie stoped 
breathing. 

“Jeanie,” he called softly. °«)| 
Jeanie, I was coming for you. Sh, 
me get the divorce! She said she couldn} 
bear not to after she’d seen you. An 
you brave, Jeanie? 
with me? 
know.” 


Are you coming 
You'll have to run away, you 


As through a pin hole she peered be- 
hind the obscure curtain of the futur 
She saw herself loved a while, patron- 
ized, thrown aside. He would look at 
her with the evil look of hate with which 
he had looked at the girl. The pin hole 
closed. 

He was the door of life, and she loved 
him. 

“Are you coming, Jeanie?” he asked 
again. 

“Yes,” said Jeanie. 


Long and Lovely 


BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


ONG and lovely, cool and white, 
She lay beside me all the night. 


Long and lovely, hushed and warm, 
She touched me, thigh and breast and arm. 


My body was one tremulous sense 
Of her slight body’s eloquence. 


I was a drowned man, in the sea 
Of her immaculate melody. 


Drifting slowly down to sleep, 
I longed to laugh, I feared to weep. 


While hushed and lovely, cool and white, 
She lay beside me all the night. 
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Between the Lines 


BY LILIAN LAUFERTY 


The author of the following article has for more than ten years conducted a personal inquiry 


epartment in one of the most widely circulated metropolitan newspapers. 


Perhaps no one in 


{merica has been the recipient of so many intimate confessions and appeals or has reviewed a 


ore bewildering array of human tragedies. 


She has been the recipient of hundreds of thousands 


f letters, and her pseudonym, if it were given here, would be recognized by readers everywhere. 


W* who sit behind our desks in 
newspaper, magazine, or syndi- 


cate offices reading the thousands of ap- 
peals which come to us, and generally to 
us as courts of last resort, can succeed in 
our work only in terms of an honest in- 
terest in humanity and its problems, a 
sturdy pride in the confidence shown in 
us, and an humble desire to meet our op- 
portunity and obligation wisely and well. 
Qurs is an informal social service work. 
Because we are not officials demanding 
confidence, it is given us the more freely; 
because we offer suggestions rather than 
orders, human nature feels no impulse to 
defy us; because we are hidden behind 
the modern smoke screens of large or- 
ganizations, confession to us becomes 
impersonal and so practically uninhib- 
ited. The thing with which we are oc- 
cupied and preoccupied is the oppor- 
tunity for serving those who are too 
close to their problems to gain a per- 
spective on them. The underlying 
thought which defies us to be anything 
less than humble and honest is, “There 
but for the grace of God, go I.” 

So for ten years I have been trying to 
make constructive suggestions to the 
heart-sick, the brain-fagged and the 
vhost-ridden who have laid their prob- 
lems before me with the touching and 
sometimes terrifying assertion, “Ill do 
whatever you say.” The average day’s 
nail brings one hundred letters, but the 
number has mounted to eight hundred. 

Twenty per cent of my letters cry out 
desperately against loneliness, the “ welt- 





schmerz”’ from which most of us suffer; 
but no two letters express their longing 
in precisely the same terms. Almost as 
great a percentage deals with the gap of 
misunderstanding which lies between 
foreign-born parents and their American- 
born children. In one day ten Italian 
girls may write their protests against the 
surveillance under which they are kept. 
They want to go about to dances as 
Mamie Casey and Rosie Schloss do; 
they want to choose their own husbands, 
not sit at home sewing for dower chests 
which will go to men whom their fathers 
or uncles select. In each letter there is 
an individual protest against old-world 
custom; each girl stresses a different 
phase of the situation. Ten Polish or 
Lithuanian or German-born mothers 
may write that same day to cry out 
against the lack of respect which their 
boys and girls show their parents and 
the traditions of their race; again ten 
problems, not merely so many state- 
ments of the same question. 

So the first thing I learned to read 
between the lines of my day’s mail is 
that humanity is a many-faceted thing. 
It is individualistic—and not rubber- 
stamped. Though all the Babbitts in 
the world wore gray suits and read de-| 
tective novels and preferred their film 
heroines with blond curls, they must 
still differ in their reactions when traf- 
ficking with the unusual; no two of 
them would make the same statement 
of the problem of a seventeen-year-old 
daughter enamored of the chauffeur; no 
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two of them would raise precisely the 
same objections to the match or ac- 
quiesce on exactly the same terms. 

Because I so firmly believe in the phi- 
losophy implied in Ruskin’s, “If the 
heart sinks, the boat sinks,” there is one 
thing I always try to put between the 
lines of my reply to those who ask my 
advice. That is hope. The courage to 
go on, the hope which inspires that 
courage, and the intelligent use of God- 
given powers are the best equipment for 
conquering defeat, so the other thing 
commanded and demanded by the re- 
sponsibility of being arbiter of thousands 
of human problems each year is not ad- 
vice, decision, nor admonition. It is per 
spective. That, in short, is the universal 
if unconscious, plea of all the letters 
read: “Give me a perspective on this 
problem. The cyclone is whirling me 
round so fast I can’t see what’s going 
on outside the storm-belt.” 

But I am getting ahead of my story 
and on toward the conclusions I have 
drawn from my survey of human docu- 
ments. Before we “conclude” it might 
be a good plan to begin, and to give the 
letters a chance to speak for themselves. 
So we must now indulge in a motion- 
picture cut-back to account for the re- 
cipient of the letters as well as for her 
day's mail. 

One August day ten years ago when 
there were no wars or international 
debts to crowd the front pages, an astute 
and hard-pressed city editor decided 
that he would have to follow a few 
unimportant-looking leads in the hope 
that something better than the fillers he 
was using might be revealed. My assign- 
ment was to see if there wasn’t a story 
back of the drowning of a famous young 
swimming champion a few days before, 
in shallow water, and so near land that 
he might almost walked — in. 
“Cramp,” said his friends; his family 
had said nothing so elaborately and 
stubbornly that the editor concluded 
they might be hiding enough to fill half 
a column, or more if I could manage to 
get hold of some good photographs. I 


have 
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was given certain instructions, .p(. 
armed therewith, I set off for the tone. 
ment where Sam C., the pride oj 
district, had lived with his 
father and two younger sisters. 

I climbed four flights of stairs to the 
C. flat at an hour when the father and 
sisters would undoubtedly be at work 
It was the stricken mother, foreign |ory 
and dazed by the tragedy, who was tost 
likely to give me the material for a“ so}. 
sister story.” When the door opened 3 
reconnoitering crack in answer to my 
timid knock, I pushed through brazen|y 
and faced a stooped, prematurely old 
woman in neat print. As her eyes ques- 
tioned me with dumb hostility, IT pulled 
out the tremolo stops in my voice and 
cried: 

“You must be Sam’s mother. I had 
to see you. I couldn’t keep away. | 
want to talk about him—” 

It was a dastardly trick, and _ it 
worked. 


lls 


MO? her, 


As I let my voice trail away on the 
implication that I had cherished an 
unreciprocated passion for Sam, his 
mother threw her apron over her head 
and began to sob. Shame for what | 
had done might have driven me out of 
the cluttered little red-plush parlor I hiad 
invaded, but I had to stay and comfort 
the mother I had been sent to lure into 
the witness chair. And the more gentle 
and contrite I was, the more I became 
the outlet for the expression those dry 
eyes and tight lips had been craving. 

The mother talked; she poured out her 
heart. Sam had been her boy until that 
girl came to turn him away from his own 
people. To his mother Sam had brought 
his medals, his prizes, until that girl 
came to make him ashamed of his people 
and their ways. Never would she con- 
sent that Sam should marry outside his 
religion; never would he do what his 
mamma said he shouldn’t; but that girl 
wouldn’t leave him be; she had him al- 
most crazy while he couldn’t marry her 
and couldn’t give her up neither. 

The mother got out Sam’s pictures, a 
record of loving pride in her oldest-born 
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from fat baby days to muscular cham- 
yionship ones; she showed me his new 
serge suit and ox-blood shoes and 
the straw sailor he had planned to wear 
yext Sunday when he took his mamma 
ot that girl to the Athletic Club. 
he would never wear it. Dead he 
now; dead to his people he should 
vay have been if he married that 


blu 


any 
ner. 

fhe whole story was indicated. Be- 
tween the lines of the mother’s revela- 
I ran 


fi re 


tions there was a column at least. 
lest I read too clearly. 

Back to my paper I fled to confess that 
I had seen Mrs. C., but that I had no 
photographs, and there wasn’t a story I 
could write. The astute editor looked at 
me out of probing ice-blue eves and sent 
me in to the Chief. Into the sanctum 
went my tangled reactions and firm de- 
termination to keep faith with the old 
mother I had tricked. I made myself 
lear to the Chief—clearer than I con- 
sidered it efficient to be. I tried to gird 
myself to join the army of the unem- 
ployed; I wondered how I could meet 
the statement that I owed my first loy- 
ity to my paper; it seemed almost as 
if the presses were stopping and waiting 
with empty maws for the story The Girl 
Reporter would never write. “The Girl 
Reporter” went out of print and exist- 
ence that day, for she was sent to her 
desk with a sheaf of letters under her 
arm and the words of the Chief ringing 
in her dizzy brain. 

“If you are so much interested in 
luman problems that you can’t see 
when they are news, go out and study 
these letters. They are all that is lefi 
of a feature which used to bring in two 
hundred and fifty letters a week and is 
down to about thirty now. The depart- 


} ment is yours if you can bring it back to 


a hundred letters a week. You don’t 


know a story when you see it, but maybe 


you'd like to try to prevent a few of 
them from happening.” 
[have tried! But the front pages con- 


tinue to blossom in headlines recording 


suicides, divorces, and murders. Settle- 


ah . 
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ment workers, however, do not resign 
their positions or lose faith in humanity 
because reform schools and prisons con- 
tinue to hold their sad quotas. They go 
on striving to reduce the quotas and to 
find the solvent for some of our social 
ills. I go on reading my hundred letters 
a day, and hoping I may be the channel 
now and then through which faith and 
hope and new courage will flow into a 
sad heart. 

The letters which came to my desk 
for the first month were a heritage of 
the “thirty a week.” Trivial, jocose, or 
even obscene at first, presently they be- 
gan to yield to an attempt to make the 
three editorials a week (which are in- 
cluded in the department) honest discus- 
sions of human interests and not always 
of heart-interest. an- 
alyses instead of two-line snap-judgment 
answers began to bring their return in 
earnest, thoughtful letters, and then one 
day there came an amazing document 
with a self-addressed stamped envelope 
enclosed for reply. 

“Tl bet you put this in the waste- 
basket before you've read ten lines,”’ it 
said. “I’m nineteen and I tried to com- 
mit suicide, but they yanked me back to 
the world I wanted to get out of, and 
here I am working as maid in the house 
of a woman who thinks she can handle 
me for the probation officer. But she 
can't. I have red hair and a terrible 
temper. And I don’t see why I should 
go on living if I don’t want to. Men are 
horrible and women no better. My 
father was an artist of a good family 
which disowned him for marrying my 
mother, who was his model and a nobody. 
He broke my mother’s heart before he 
died. But it was not till he was gone that 
she had me trained as a toe-dancer. She 
died when I was fourteen, and for five 
years [ have been bucking up against the 
fact that men are brutes and that there 
is nobody you can believe in. Next time 
I try to get out of this ugly, foolish 
world, I'll make a better job of it. I 
wouldn’t have bungled this time if the 
hospital and court had minded their own 


Long, careful 
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business. You can write my story if you 
like. I'll send you further details if you 


are foolish enough to be interested. 
Madge.” 

Taking my cue from the girl’s letter, 
I mailed her a ticket to New York, a 
time-table, and a nonchalant: “Get per- 
mission to be at my office as near three 
as you can make it on Thursday. If that 
is not your free day, write me what day 
you can come.” 

Madge (which, of course, isn’t her 
name) appeared at three on Thursday. 
She said she liked my peremptory note; 
she liked my not telling her she was a 
poor, dear, sweet child, which she knew 
she wasn’t. When it became evident 
that she had an amused toleration for 
me, and had decided to see what I could 
make of her, she was brought to New 
York, put under the care of a young 
nerve specialist, and provided with vari- 
ous jobs, from which she industriously 
ran away. She always came back to me 
to report, for she had promised that if 
ever she determined to depart from the 
stage of life she would give me due warn- 
ing, and I had promised that if I could 
not persuade her to stay, | wouldn’t ac- 
tively interfere with her going. 

For twenty-four hours after Madge 
lost her position in a hospital where the 
young physician had induced her to go 
for training, she was a “ missing person.” 
When I came home from the “shop” 
two evenings later I found Madge on my 
living-room couch in a little huddle of 
desperation. 

“Pm a failure,” “Tm 
bringing the most terrible discredit on 
you. I’ve prowled around the Palisades 
since they fired me. But I had to come 
back and tell you—as I said I would. 
I'm no good at all. I made chicken 
broth in the same pot another nurse had 
used for peppermint tea. And I didn’t 
wash it first.” 

I couldn't even smile, for Madge 
pointed to the library table and ended 
with a lethargic: 

“So I got that out of the bottom of 
my trunk. You know why.” 


‘ 


she moaned. 
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“That” was a small pearl-hand)od », 
volver. I managed to pick it up and ey. 
amine it with a slightly scornful sir, | 
trumped up a laugh and suggested thy) 
I was starved and thought it world }y 
a good plan to go out to dinner fir 
discuss our plans afterward.  \adg 
said I was heartless. But she cam 
to dinner and, after declaring that yy 
one in her state of mind could 
food, she ate half a broiled chicken ay 
a few accompanying trifles. Then | ex. 
plained the girl to herself curtly and 
concisely : 


“You have the theatrical tenipers 
ment. It is high time you used it t 


some advantage. If you must have tly 


center of the stage, earn it, don’t sieal it 


by fake attempts at suicide. I’ve gone 
on believing in you for six months 


though you haven’t taken the trouble t 
justify me. You've thrown away ever 
job Dr. R. and I found for you—not |x 
cause you couldn’t make good, but be 
cause you didn’t want to. 
get yourself a job.’ 

“All right,” said Madge meekly 

Bullying her worked well; the pear 
revolver was disposed of via the janitor, 
Madge went quietly to sleep on m 
living-room couch, and within three days 
she had a place in the chorus of a new 
musical comedy. A year later when she 
was doing a solo bit in a road company, 
the amazing girl sent me this letter. 

“T’ve jumped the show. The enclosed 
money I’ve saved to repay what you 
and your friends spent on me. I made 
up my mind when I could cancel the 
debt, I'd say good-by. I never wan! 
to see Dr. R. again, for I know |! 
could be as big a fool as my mother was 
So I’m cutting myself off from all who 
know him—even you. Don’t worry 
You've bolstered me up to stay if I keep 
away from him. I’m going to chang 
my name and get new work. [ll mak 


Suppose vou 


good, but you won’t hear from me again 
You acted as if you liked me, but I have 
too much respect for you to believe vou 
really could care enough for a person lik 
I’m doing this not to 


me to miss her. 
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worry you, so don’t worry. If I got to 


thinking of quitting again, I'd play fair 
and give you a chance to feed me up and 
argue me down. Thanks for everything. 
Good-by. Yours sincerely, Madge.” 


fiat was all. There never was any 
mo To this day I am not sure 
whether the affection Madge scorned 
would have held her in safe harbor, or 
whether her fear of it sent her on to real 
achievement. I often wonder—and 
Lope 

\s Madge’s story may have indicated, 
it is no Comédie Humaine I read, but 
more often a record of tragedy. It is set 
down on a scroll of varied pattern and 
Every day I deal with enough in- 
dividualities to make up the cast of char- 
acters for a Thackeray novel. The col- 
lege professor and his cook; the farmer 
of Saskatchewan and the dancehall girl 
from Saskatoon; the cash girl and the 
president of the corporation which doles 
out her nine dollars a week; the captain 
of a great battleship and the sailor who 
hasn't found a sweetheart in any port; 
the light-of-love who lives just off the 
(venue and her drab old mother up in 
the Bronx; the banker whose wife spends 
twice his income and the wife of the bank 
clerk who won’t give her a tithe of his 
salary—all these pass in review in the 
day’s mail. 

A strangely assorted caravan winds 
before the eyes of one it dare acquaint 
with facts because she is not a fact of 
daily existence. Sometimes it is what 
writers try to conceal rather than what 
they confide which gives the clue to so- 
lution. In rationalizing facts, denying 
them, or protesting too much against 
them, the whole truth may be revealed; 
sometimes the seeker after advice man- 
ages to convey by a gesture what she 
would never put into words. 

[t is not often that I am permitted to 
read the end of the story I am urged to 
help write. Generally, just before the 
final installment, my collaborator disap- 
pears from my day’s mail and mental 
horizon. Sometimes there is a glimpse 
of coming tragedy that might be averted 
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if only the right word were said, the 
right thing done, the right expert— 
doctor, lawyer, preacher, or friend— 
called in consultation. 

But when letters are signed, ‘“Con- 
stant Reader” and the problem involved 
cannot be discussed in the public prints, 
there is nothing to do but put a little 
“box” at the top of my column and say 
that if “Constant Reader” from Wee- 
hawken or White Plains will send his ad- 
dress, we are sure we can make a helpful 
suggestion. Sometimes there is no re- 
ply; sometimes a dozen ‘Constant 
Readers” telephone, but they are from 
Brooklyn or Bronxville and want to 
know how to take iron rust out of white 
damask or whether the man precedes the 
woman down the theater aisle. 

One day I had twenty frantic pages 
from a woman who wrote that she was 
in love with her employer, that he was 
her mental and spiritual mate as well 
as the one man in the world for her. 
She couldn’t steal him from his wife and 
children. She couldn’t go on without 
him. She gave no address, but the story 
she outlined showed that she was des- 
perately in need of friendship. She ig- 
nored all efforts to reach her. A few 
days later the front pages carried the 
story of the double suicide of this girl 
and her employer in Central Park. 

At moments like this society, my 
work, and human nature itself might 
seem atoms in a whirlpool of futility if 
life were not sure to offer one of its un- 
failing contrasts of courage or cheer. 
On the very day when I read of the 
tragedy it seemed my impotence should 
have managed to avert, along came the 
first of a series of letters from a girl who 
wrote happy little accounts of the kind- 
ness she observed all about her every 
day—of the motorman who lifted a baby 
out of the street car; of the policeman 
who escorted a blind man across the 
street; of the lame bootblack who al- 
ways had a cheery good-morning. These 
sagas of kindness were always signed 
“Kid” (which is the one actual signature 
employed in this chronicle). One day I 
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wove them into an article, hoping the 
unknown would respond to the implied 
invitation to become a more definite 
figure on my horizon. But it was not 
until over a year had passed that “ Kid” 
came in and told me her story. 

“T was suspected of forging a lot of 
checks when I was temporarily in charge 
of the pay roll at our factory,” she told 
me. “They were not quite sure, and I'd 
been there two years and had a good 
record and was only seventeen when it 
happened, so though they wouldn’t be- 
lieve me innocent they said they'd give 
me a chance and keep me on. I had to 
work there under a cloud. I couldn't 
tell my mother, for it would have killed 
her. I couldn’t tell my father, for he 
would have gone down and killed the 
boss. I had to find some way of bearing 
it, so I decided to look around for some 
one with worse troubles than mine and 
try to cheer her up a bit. Then I thought 
how terrible it must be for you reading 
about people’s troubles all the time, so I 
decided I'd try to lighten the gloom with 
a few accounts of sunshine. I found it 
-asier to stand my own worries because 
I thought I might be making things 
easier for you. And I made up my mind 
I'd never come in and bother you with 
another hard-luck story. I wouldn’t 
have come to-day, but yesterday the 
man who forged those checks confessed.” 

Sherlock Holmes might have failed to 
deduce the motivating cause behind 
* Kid’s”’ letters—but even Watson could 
have read between the lines something of 
the fine courage and cheer and faith in 
humanity with which the child made her 
heroic stand alone against suspicion and 
lies, and waited, with her head high, for 
truth to prevail. 

Many letters are sent to my depart- 
ment merely because it offers an outlet 
for expression. In similar case a Chopin 
might write a nocturne. Sometimes such 
a letter may be sent in the hope of having 
resolution fortified, sometimes it wants 
its judgment verified so the other person 
concerned will see that my correspondent 
“is not such an idiot after all!”’, often it 
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is impelled by the fairly normal cesire 
to get into print. Whatever the ges: ire. 
it has to be ignored, since the avowed 
purpose of all columns of advice js to 
help those who need help rather than to 
give publicity to those who can mint 4 
sorrow into a telling phrase. But ever 
the letter which merely gestures may re- 
veal the man behind the flourish. Ths 
is what happened when D. P. wrote that 
with his wedding day less than a mont} 
off he had been arrested for a crime wit) 
which he had no connection. His new 
home was furnished and waiting when 
circumstantial evidence crashed down to 
connect him with an ugly crime com- 
mitted by a group of wild fellows with 
whom he had allied himself in the days 
before he met his sweetheart. 

“Jane says she thinks I’m innocent,” 
he wrote. “But she says that if I'm 
found guilty she will break with me, as 
her folks would never stand to have her 
waiting for a man who had been sent up 
for what I'm accused of doing. I'm 
madly in love with her and she has al- 
ways seemed devoted to me. I can't 
imagine ever putting another woman 
into the home Jane and I planned. But 
if I am acquitted, how can I marry the 
girl who is ready to desert me if I'm 
sentenced?” 

A day or two later a second letter 
“ame from D. P. 

“Don’t bother about my first letter,” 
it said. “I was sure of myself within a 
short time of writing to you. So I sent 
Jane a letter telling her that I didn’t care 
for her any more, that a girl who wouldn't 
stick to a man she thought 
wouldn’t make much of a hit with me, 
but that one who would desert a man 
she considered innocent reminded me too 
much of the proverb about rats and a 
sinking ship. Don’t print my letters 
I'd rather our friends thought I jilted 
Jane than to have them know the trick 
she played on me. It would queer hier 
for life.” 

I believe in D. P. The man revealed 
in his letters is not a criminal. His final 


guilty 


protective attitude toward the girl who 
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failed him is that of a thoroughbred. . . . 
I'm afraid Jane will never let him get 
away. 

\lost letters, however, do not lift the 
hurden of decision from the shoulders of 
the figure behind the column of news- 
paper print. They tell as much of their 
story as they are willing to acknowledge 
or are consciously aware of, and then de- 
mand clear direction for reaching an im- 
perfectly indicated Ultima Thule. 

Don’t tell me to sacrifice my pride,” 
commands the dignified man who is re- 
volting against the fact that a second- 
rater has found the chink in the wall of 
his hitherto impeccable wife’s reserve. 

What he does not say is, “Find me a 
niracle whereby I can have both pride 
and love. Let me go on loving myself 
too much to risk one atom of my vanity 
ind carefully hoarded emotions.” 

Turning on life and seeking the ugly 
cause behind so many of these puzzling 
effects, one outstanding thing appears to 
be responsible. It is fear one reads be- 
tween the lines of so many tear-stained, 
scribbled, imperfect human documents. 
It is fear that stalks always behind the 
longing for a miracle to banish human 
woe and evoke harmony from discord. 
Though facts elude expression and 
words whip moods up the beanstalk of 

hance and change and out of reach, 
reality peers from the unexpressed... The 
reality behind a grim percentage of my 
letters is that humanity is afraid of the 
circumstances it has set in motion; 
afraid to do something, afraid to do 
afraid to trust to chance, to 
luuman nature, to its own view of the 
situation it has created. Humanity 
races to the crossroads, and hesitates 
there, doubtful of its destination, afraid 
to go west for fear the eastern path is 


nothing; 


the one that leads to happiness; fearful 
of going north for fear the southern 


route would agree better with its health 
and disposition. 

When letters are dark with the 
shadows fear casts it is sometimes im- 
possible to find the road, or finding it, 
to persuade my correspondent to take 
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the path leading from darkness to the 
sunshine which may be shining just over 
the hill. There was a boy who wrote me 
nine years ago, and remained 
“X.Y. Z.” until he became, too late, an 
unforgettable presence, the symbol of 
humanity which never knows or cares 
that only a little reef walls the breakers 
of a black sea from the peaceful blue of 
a harbor where a frail bark may ride to 
safety. X. Y. Z.’s first letter told that 
he was a clerk in a law office and had 
appropriated a thousand dollars of the 
firm’s money his own use and the 
wooing of an expensive lady, whose 
opera tickets and caviar-alligator-pear 
dinners other men were clamoring to fur- 


who 


nish. Facing discovery and the conse- 
quent gray of prison walls, the boy 


pleaded for some miracle to make his 
forty dollars a week meet both the orchi- 
daceous tastes of the siren and the need 
of restitution. His document revealed 
far more than its meager words set 
down. 

“T can’t go to prison. I'd lose Miladi. 
I'd die of shame if the folks back home 
ever found out that I'm a thief. I can’t 
see how to pay back that thousand dol- 
lars, but I must, and right away, for the 
firm is bound to find out that it’s gone. 
My day of reckoning is near and I don’t 
know how to meet it. Do you?” 

Between the lines of a ten-page letter 
which repeated over and over again in 
varying keys what I have transcribed in 
a paragraph, the boy was revealed 
proud, ashamed, longing for some one to 
tell him he wasn’t actually a criminal, 
frightened of life itself, tenacious of his 
gnawing fox—a_ small-town Samson 
shorn by a city-spewed Delilah. 

The little “box” in the daily column 
asked X. Y. Z. to communicate with me 
at once. He sent a sheet of paper giving 
a room-number in a cheap hotel and the 
information that he would call for the 
next two mornings seeking a letter in his 
box. “But don’t try to see me. I won't 
face anyone who knows. You can’t help 
me by trying to force yourself on me,” 
he concluded. 
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A letter went off special delivery to 
X. Y. Z.’s furtive address. I might have 
broken the law of anonymity which then 
shrouded my work; but I was not suffi- 
ciently schooled in reading between the 
lines to know that what I must do was 
break the law that half-mad boy had set 
down because he was afraid of every- 
thing save what he should most have 
feared. 

The letter offered a solution worked 
out with those who stand ready to make 
a newspaper column a real rod and staff 
to comfort them whose needs can be ma- 
terially met. We would pay off his debt 
to his firm. We would sponsor X. Y. Z. 
and his future honesty. If he dreaded 
the moment of revelation to his firm, I 
would make his confession for him, make 
it in terms of my faith that he had 
learned now to walk by stumbling and 
picking himself up again. He could 
name his own terms and time for re- 
paying our loan. Hard work and fine 
things lay ahead and they would fill his 
life until he found real love—a_ star 
flower, not a dust flower. We were his 
friends because we too had known lone- 
liness, the difficulty of getting your bear- 
ings in a big city, and because we felt 
sure his fine future was his to make. 

A few days later one of our reporters 
laid upon my desk a soggy blue, special- 
delivery-stamped envelope with my in- 
itials in the corner. It was addressed to 
X. Y. Z. at his obscure hotel. 

“Harry! You didn’t I gasped, 
scenting a hoax which would send the 
whole city room tintinnabulating. 

“IT was sent for,” said Harry, staring 
at me somberly. ‘Bob was my room- 
mate in college, my frat brother. They 
got me to identify him and send word to 
his folks down in Don’t you hear 
me? I got that letter off Bob’s body in 
the morgue.” 

With wavering finger I sat tracing my 
way along the triangle of the envelope’s 
sealed flap. Harry went on droning out 


his account of the sister who was coming 
to take Bob’s body home and what a 
ghastly business it was for a fine family. 


“T hadn’t seen him for months un || | 
saw him—like that,” protested Hav ry, 
“Guess he was as busy asITam. Wor\ed 
too hard, most likely. Think that «as 
it, brain fag, I mean, or do you know 
any reason why he should have qui?” 

“Did you read my letter?” IT ten:jo- 
rized, my heart in my throat as I visial- 
ized a possible double spread if Harry 
were steeped in traditions of loyalty to 
the news rather than to the “fine 
family” waiting at home for Bob's body. 

“It was sealed when I found it 
Couldn’t bring myself to open a letter 
Bob hadn’t read. But why under the 
sun was he writing to you? Couldn't he 
have spilled whatever was on his chest 
to an old pal?” 

“People sometimes write to me for 
lack of anything better to do,” I con- 
trived. 

“Sure they do! There couldn't have 
been anything special on his mind or I'd 
have known of it. The heat or over- 
work must have got him,” said Harry, 
and went off to find a real story. 


But I shall always wonder why 
“X.Y. Z.”—Harry’s Bob—did not read 


that special delivery letter and whether 
he would have found in it a glimmer of 
the light he had lost. Perhaps he had 
read between the lines of fate’s decree 
that he must give up his expensive lady, 
and found it easier to give up life itself. 
Who knows? For sadly enough there 
are some who are afraid of everything 
except death; they choose the grim so- 
lution to the problems of which they are 
weary; lacking the quiet courage to 
fight back an inch at a time from the 
abyss to which they have stumbled, they 
find only the flare of energy to rush on 
into the unknown. 

Impatience, skepticism, a lack of sus- 
tained energy with which to plan a cam- 
paign and work it out detail by detail, 
and effort by effort, are too often indi- 
cated in the letters of those who turn to 
us of the newspaper columns for the 
solutions they need to find for them- 
selves if they are to learn how to meet 
life’s next problem. Like children who 
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look in the back of the book for the an- 
swer to a difficult example in arithmetic, 
they have not realized that it is only the 
iswer” they find there—not the 
method of solution. So we who take our 
k seriously, solemnly even, strive to 
it toward the choice of paths lying 
before our correspondents, and to indi- 
where those paths appear to lead. 
\\~ know that we are not oracles, not 
even umpires, but merely referees, so we 
try not to say, “Go here—or go there.” 
Qur mail would be infinitely less, no 
doubt, were it not for the jerky, staccato 
tempo of to-day’s living. Since our cor- 
respondents find so little time or inclina- 
tion for discovering “durable satisfac- 
tions” or for quiet, measured thought, 
ere is seldom a note of peace and 
serenity in any of our letters. Even 
when doctors, preachers, lawyers, or 
teachers write (as often they do) to sug- 
vest that our departments should deal 
with some problem to which their atten- 
m has been called, they arraign to- 
lav’s lack of moderation immoderately. 
When flinging jeremiads at the jazz com- 
plex, it is easy to fall under the spell of 
that blaring, jerky, but altogether in- 
sidious tempo 
The smooth activity which is life it- 
self, as it goes down dale to plod up hill 
ivain, shows now and then in some fra- 
vrant letter from one who has found 
serenity and longs to show others the 
vay. But to_leap from pinnacle to pin- 
nacle or flounder from morass to morass 
seems to be to-day’s concept of pattern. 
Nor can my correspondents be classified 
apart from the normal social group. 
(heir callings and stations in life are so 
liversified, their number so great, their 


difficulties so similar to those which be- 


set the people I meet at work or at play, 
hat in reading the numberless letters of 
(he last ten years, I feel I have been given 
i chance to study a fairly typical cross- 
ection of life. What those letters reveal 
nay well speak for us all; they tell what 
oes on in the apartment across the hall 
rr the house next door. 

The fear of loneliness rather than the 
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pang of being alone sets men and women 
searching for the adventure which so 
often turns out to be drab and dingy 
when it is not sordid and cruel. The 
fear of scornful laughter or of puritanical 
judgment makes them lie and cheat and 
steal rather than face an honest account- 
ing. The fear of being unpopular, or 
bored, or seeming different or dull, the 
fear of failure, of poverty, of age—all 
these minor fears crack the whip and 
drive humanity into the fear of life it- 
self. Afraid of inhibitions and of the 
primitive self who might dart forth if the 
barriers were torn down, is it astonishing 
that indecision rules the ghost-haunted 
and that bravado masks as courage? 

As revealed in my day’s mail, those 
we name “our wild young people” are 
not so brave as they pretend, nor yet so 
flaming and insurgent as they are called; 
rather they are frightened reactionaries 
impelled by fear of the “chaos and old 
night” in which they saw the previous 
generation stumbling about. That older 
generation reveals a fear of the ghosts it 
has been unable to lay and a terror of the 
unknown, transcending the accustomed 
fear of penalties and shackles. So it cries 
out to each young Columbus that the 
world is probably flat after all and that 
it is not well to adventure beyond the 
frontiers of the explored. As long as age 
and youth do not speak the same tongue, 
nor see from the same angle, they will 
doubt each other, and so evoke misun- 
derstanding with all its train of fears. 

Afraid to seek new standards, to ap- 
praise untried values, or to explore our 
own mental labyrinths, we refuse to dis- 
cover the truth that would set us free. 
This lack brings hypocrisy to add to the 
confusion; for those who cannot bear 
pain in the hope of growing through en- 
during, are afraid also to inflict it hon- 
estly. So fetishes and lies enmesh be- 
mused humanity. Who fears to look 
Medusa’s head squarely between the 
eyes cannot see that it is no more terri- 
fying than poor Yorick’s skull. Yet how 
many of us face facts? 

} But in spite of these revelations of my 
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Tragédie Humaine, I am not worried 
over humanity—only concerned! Ten 
years ago a brilliant, kindly woman 
writer said to the Girl Reporter I was 
then: 

“Don’t be surprised that so many of 
the little nine-dollar a week shop girls go 
wrong. (Note—we antedate the Mini- 
mum Wage law!) Be surprised that so 
many of them go right.” 

So perhaps we humans all do surpris- 
ingly well! 

Whatever of tragedy and_ hopeless- 
ness my day’s mail has been revealing 
for ten years, it has also revealed so 
much of love, of gratitude, of generosity, 
of tenderness, of eager groping, of fine 
ambition, of fierce yearning to do right, 
and of glorious power to “come back” 
from degradation and crime, that the 
bitterest misanthrope would find him- 
self awed and humble if he could be per- 
mitted to read those human documents. 
The longer I poilr, over my letters the 
more I believe in humanity—its basic 
honesty, courage, fineness, and nobility; 
but I do not believe in the mist of lies 
with which we have let our fears veil our 
potentiality—our reality. “Our com- 
mon problem—yours, mine, everyone’s”’ 
has been voiced so simply and com- 
pletely by Arthur Christopher Benson 
that I have come to feel almost as if his 
words are my thoughts made vocal 
when he says: 


There is one step of supreme importance 
from which a man must not shrink, however 
difficult it may seem to be; and that is to 
search and probe the depths of his own soul 
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that he may find out what it is that he re \JIy 
and deeply and wholeheartedly and inst. 
tively loves and admires and desires. 

There is always a direct and inner revela: 
from God to every individual soul; and 
strange as it may appear, this is not aly 

sasy to discern because of the influences, || 
ideas, the surroundings that have been al- 
ways at work upon us, molding us, for good 
or for evil from our earliest days. We have 
been told that we ought to admire this an 
desire that, until very often our own inspira- 
tion, our true life, has been clumsily obscured, 


Because men shrink from the task of 
probing their own souls, because they 
even fear it, columns like mine have 
their place in the house of life. All these 
“first-aid bureaus” are built on certain 
simple facts. Folks are folks; they 
emerge gently and cloudily from their 
own generalities; their revelation is mere 
background. No social-service worker 
can afford to be literal-minded; every 
social-service. worker must be impelled 
by the love that is the fulfilling of the 
law. If we of the newspaper columns 
help in some small degree to discover 
that “true life’ so obscured by living, 
have we not eluded the fakir heritage of 
Delphi and worked our way into the 
social-service class? 

So as I try to discover the real man 
between the lines of my letters, I have 
come to believe that behind the seven 
veils of silence and mystery with which 
we veil ourselves, lies the true humanity, 
the humanity we must all strive lovingly 
to free—man in the image and likeness 
of his Maker. 
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The Eliots’ Katy 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


PART II 


CHAPTER IV 


\LD Van Horn’s small gift to Katy 

( went right into the bank for 
-(Clarissa’s “learning.” By and by her 
mother’s purpose fired the child’s own 
ambition, and she really did very well in 
Mercer’s public school; in a surprisingly 
short time she was able to write: “‘ Deer 
Momma Tamin Clas 2 It raned Sun- 
ly I have a new hat With lov Lissy 
Me(rrath.” 

Katy could not read these letters, but 
iter her lady had read them to her, 
she put them away in an old cigar box, 
ind every Sunday afternoon pored over 
them, picking out a word here and there; 
“aint it woonderful a little thing like 
er can write?” she used to say, proudly. 
Lissv’s monthly reports went into the 


civar box, too; Mrs. Jones sent them, 


_for she was as ambitious for the child 


as was Katy herself; and she did her 
hest to counteract Katy’s unfashion- 
ableness by inculeating many things to 
which Lissy’s mother was quite indif- 
ferent. 

“But I won’t let her get vain,” Mary 
Jones promised: “I’ve got her learned 
some po’try my mother learned me, and 
| make er say it whenever she puts on 
her best dress: 

“What, looking in the glass again? 

Why is my silly child so vain? 
Does she think herself as fair 
As the gentle lilies air?’ 


That,” said good Mrs. Jones, “will keep 
her from vanity. But honest, Katy, be- 
tween you and me, she is pretty!” 

She really wasn’t—rery; she had 
round hazel eyes, like Katy’s, but they 





were sad, not merry; and she had the 
same burnished brown hair; but instead 
of Katy’s fresh, rosy plumpness, Clarissa 
was thin, and rather badly freckled. 
However, it was a good little face, and. 
the Eliots liked her—for Ruth carried 
out her plan of inviting the girl to visit 
her mother, so they had a chance to ob- 
serve, not only her looks, but her 
personality. 

“Nice little thing,” James Eliot said: 
‘*‘and I rather think a good mind.” 

“Yes; but I wish she was more de- 
monstrative to Katy,” his wife said. 

“Katy is practically a stranger!” her 
husband reminded her. 

Certainly ‘“‘demonstrativeness” was 
all on Katy’s side! While Lissy was still 
a child, and Mrs. Jones, in the summer 
vacation, sent her down to Old Chester, 
all spick and span, and very conscious of 
her “best clothes,” Katy, running from 
the kitchen to meet the stage, hugged her 
almost to death the minute she arrived, 
and Lissy, smothered in those big arms 
which trembled with love, looked fright- 
ened. During the two weeks of her visit 
she played with Marion, was taken into 
Professor Eliot’s study to “look at Miss 
Myggie’s picture;” ate in the kitchen, 
shared her mother’s room, was very 
polite to Katy—and somewhat afraid of 
her. However, except for this childish 
shrinking from a stranger’s affection, the 
yearly fortnight was a happy experience 
to little Lissy, and the whole situation 
was simple enough. It was still simple 
even when she was fourteen, and Ruth 
Eliot said to her husband, “She says she 
wants to be a school teacher. That will 
mean she can support Katy in her old 
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age—but Katy never thinks of that! Do 
try and get her into the Academy, Jim, 
as a working student.” 

He tried, reluctantly; and succeeded, 
with misgivings. ‘Do you think she'll 
really be any happier when she’s crossed 
the pons asinorum?” he asked his wife. 
*That’s a fine thing for a school master 
to say!"’ she retorted. But he only said 
dryly, “* Perhaps it’s because I’m a school 
master that I say it.” However, as a 
result of his efforts Lissy, at fifteen, went 
to boarding school—and simplicity van- 
ished! At first, school life was all an 
eager happiness to her. The Academy 
was, she said, “grand! Swell,” she told 
Mrs. Jones, describing the pleasant dig- 
nities of the dining room; indeed, her 
appreciation of certain decorums made 
Jim Eliot say, “She takes to finger 
bowls like a duck to water!” And just 
in proportion as she “took to finger 
howls,” life ceased to be simple to her 
for she remembered the Eliot kitchen! 
As she grew in self-consciousness she 
shrank from the Old Chester pupils 
though it is to be said for us (little snobs 
as we were!—as all girls are;) that that 
kitchen made no difference to us; we 
loved Katy too much to think about her 
personal habits—except Lucy Hayes! 
She was witty about Katy’s shining 
shawled head; but Lucy would have 
made fun of the Angel Gabriel! By the 
end of the first term Lissy was sophisti- 
cated—and ashamed. Professor Eliot 
felt the unhappiness of this before his 
wife did; and when, in midsummer, the 
child came to make that customary 
visit, “Will she eat with us.”’ he said, 
“or with the pelican?” 

“Katy will decide that,” Ruth said, 
courageously. She really wasn’t very 
courageous, but she spoke to Katy in the 
most matter-of-fact way: “Clarissa will 
come into the dining room with Marion, 


Katy.” 
Katy gave her an amazed look. 
“Lissy? set down along with the 


master?” 
“But, Katy, she and Marion are 
school mates, and—”’ 
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“No, mum. Thank 
Lissy must keep ‘er place.” 

Lissy, listening, looked at her 1).,t} 
and turned very red... . It was Ajjyys 
and hot. The stage had arrived «he: 
of time, and Katy, crimson and perspir. 
ing, hurrying to get her kitchen to right. 
for her beloved guest, heard the wheels 
and, dropping her scrubbing brus);, ra) 
out to the gate; even before Lissy coy| 
step down from the stage, Katy cang) 
her in her arms—straining her to he; 
breast, and kissing her loudly. In tly 
house, she put her big hand, smelling of 
soapsuds and the scrubbing bucket, 0; 
the child’s hair—the only very prett 
thing about Clarissa—and said, “| 
lovey, you do look fine!” 
in her eyes. 

It was then that Ruth came out to the 
kitchen to greet the visitor; and wher 
she made that suggestion about the dip- 
ing room, and saw the tremor that rar 
through the girl at Katy’s honest ser. 
vility, she suffered—for the lark, not for 
the pelican! The pelican did not need 
sympathy; she was one broad smile of 
happiness. 

During that uncomfortable fortnight 
Mrs. Eliot took pains to talk to the silent 
child—about the weather, or the gar- 
den, or her clothes; and Lissy, with the 
simpering smile which Mrs. Jones had 


you 


ndhy 


‘Ty’ 
Tears stood 


taught her was polite, said, “Yes, 
ma’am,”” and “‘No, ma’am.” Professor 


Eliot went out to the kitchen several 
times, and was jocose as to Latin and 
algebra, and Lissy smiled—more easily 
—and said, “Yes, sir,” and “No, sir.” 
Marion, egged on by her mother, said. 
“Come on, Clarissa! Lucy Hayes is 
here, and we'll play croquet ;” and Lissy, 
not smiling at all, said curtly, “T don’t 
want to.” So it was that she sat about 
in the spotlessly clean kitchen; 
Katy eat, with gross enjoyment, food 
piled on the blade of her knife, winced 
when she found her mother’s arms sud- 
denly about her, and turned her face 
away and shut her eyes under quick. 
smacking kisses. . . . It was at the end 


Saw 


of the third day that she said, “It’s awful 
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o eat with your knife.” Her little thin 
face twitched with disgust. 

“Oh, I can’t take time to fuss things 
on to a fork,” Katy explained, good 
naturedly; and added, with her big, 
merry laugh, “‘an’ what’s a fork, any- 
way, but a knife split up?” Yet, proud 
that her girl should be so “fashionable,” 
she did essay a three-pronged fork, guf- 
fawing loudly at its futility. in regard to 
neas 


It was a week later that Lissy sud- 


denly burst out: “Why don’t you wear 
shoes?” Then, in a broken, panting 


breath, “I want to go home.” 
Her mother, taking up the ashes from 
the range, looked around at her, open 
thed; “ What’s that?” Clarissa was 
silent. Katy carried her ashes out to the 
barrel, and came back, beating her dusty 
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hands together; she was bewildered. 
“Don’t you like bein’ with momma?” 

Lissy said, in a strangled whisper, “I 
don’t like it . . . here.” 

“Don’t like it? “ere?”’ Katy’s rosy 
face puckered with her effort to under- 
stand. ‘What do yer want? Visitin’ 
your momma in a fine ’ouse, an’ eatin’ 
all the food you can cram into your belly 
—an’ the best of food, too, for I cook it 
meself!”’ 

Clarissa didn’t say what she “wanted”’; 
she just ran upstairs to her mother’s 
room and locked herself in. Alone, she 
sobbed furiously for a minute; then went 
over to the window and knelt down, her 
elbows on the sill, her quivering chin 
propped on her clenched hands. “T'll 
never come here again! I'll work in 
Mercer next summer, so I won’t have to 
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come. Maybe I can get a place in Dun- 
bar’s store.” Out on the lawn she could 
see Marion and Lucy Hayes, playing a 
game of croquet which she had declined 
to join. “If Lucy sees momma’s feet, 
I'll die!” She dropped her face on her 
arms, and trembled . . . She was only 
sixteen—poor little Lissy!'| When did six- 
teen ever see the loveliness of Love? But 
sixteen (acquainted with finger bowls!) 
will see the knife blade, and hear the 
grammar. ‘People will know she’s my 
mother,” the suffering child said. 

The sky was deeply blue; in the west, 
behind the green shoulder of the hill, a 
glistering white cloud was piled like a 
great dome; below her window was the 
rosy fragrance of some late-blossoming 
shrub. Lissy, lifting her tear-stained 
face, looked out of the window, and for 
an instant Beauty made her forget the 
of mortification in her little 
“It’s pretty!’ she said. Then 
she heard the voices of the two girls, and 
set her teeth. “After I graduate at the 
Academy I'll go to that State Normal 
School Marion is going to. Ill be a lady. 
I'll be a school teacher. And I'll say 
momma isn’t my She paused. The 
only thing that Katy had really in- 
stilled into her child was truthfulness. 
Clarissa was afraid to lie. “I'll say she 
took care of me when I was little. 
That’s true. Then people will think she 
stole me. Well, maybe she did? I’m 
not like her. Except my hair. Tll— 
I'll cut it off! Tl say I was named for 
a great English lady; that’s true, too. 
Perhaps I’m a relation of hers? Oh, 
why doesn’t momma wear shoes?” 

When she came down stairs that night 
for her supper she was sullen with pain, 
but Katy, disturbed at that outburst of 
discontent, was overwhelmingly tender, 
and loaded her plate with an incredible 
and revolting abundance of food; after 
supper, still conscious of the child’s in- 
articulate pain, she put her arms around 
her, saying, “ What ails you, lovey dear? 
Tell momma! Momma’ll make every- 
thing right fer ye. Do you want a finger 
ring, maybe? Girls is that way! I'll 


scorch 
breast. 
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buy ye one fer—fer a dollar!” But Lissy 
turned her shrinking face away. 

It was after this visit that James Jj, 
said to his wife, “Ruth, it’s a traveqy 
Those confounded finger bowls have ¢ 
into Lissy’s blood, and she looks doy, 
on Katy; a pigmy, contemptuous of 
Anteus! But all the same, the pigny 
has more brains in its little finger thay 
Katy has in her whole body. Did yoy 
ever hear that ‘the generation whic js 
wiser than its predecessor, is weaker?’ 

“Horrid idea!” said Ruth. 

“Well, when I’m President,” said 
Professor Eliot, “I shall make Congress 
pass a law that children shan’t know an) 
more than their parents; they shan't us 
finger bowls, so to speak—unless their 
fathers and mothers do! I told Doctor 
Lavendar so, and he said that would 
keep Marion down on our level. [ ad. 
mitted that’s she was beginning to | 
mortified at my old-fashioned ways; sly 
asked me yesterday why I didn’t wear 
a standing collar. And I bet she thinks 
your voice is too loud.” 

“Nonsense!” said Ruth. 

“Marion!” her father called into tly 
dining room, where Marion was study- 
ing, “don’t you think mamma talks 
rather loudly?” 

Marion, in an embarrassed 
called back, “‘ We-ell—”’ 

Jim Eliot shouted with laughter 
“There! What did I tell you? Ever 


Voice 


child criticizes its parents, and disap-f 


proves of them. Otherwise there woul 
be no ‘progress’ in the world! So, if 
you want ‘progress ’"—” 

But his Ruth only said again, “ Non- 
sense!” 


CHAPTER V 


The experience of that visit left a scar 
on Lissy’s mind. Just in proportion as 
Lie od > 

finger bowls,” so to speak, became 
part of her life, she brooded over her 


mother’s habits. When her second 


summer vacation came she held to her 
purpose of working in a shop in Mercer 
She really wanted to earn money ani 
‘anything ti 


‘ 


pay her own board, but— 
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keep from going into that awful kitchen!” 
she said to herself. Katy, listening to 
Mrs. Eliot reading the letter in which 
(larissa announced her determination to 
“work this summer at Dunbar’s dry 
goods store,” was proud of her purpose, 
but anxious about her health: “I 
wanted to fat ’er up, mum,” said Katy; 
“7 ‘ave money enough to pay ‘er board 
to Mary Jones!” 

‘She can come down for Sunday now 
and then,” Mrs. Eliot said, kindly; 
“that will do her good;” and Katy 
beamed. It was when the first Sunday 
visit was imminent that she made an 
eager offering of love to her girl. . . 
Lissy’s question: “Why don’t you wear 
shoes?” had not been answered by the 
retort, “I don’t, because I have to buy 
shoes for you!” Even to herself, our 
dear Katy could not say a thing like 
that. But, nevertheless, as she thought 
it over in her slow way, the question 


troubled her. ‘“‘Well, next time she 
Vot. CXLVIIL.—No., 884.—25 
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-comes,”” she reflected, looking at her 
bare feet, “I'll put on me shoes.” But 
before she came (cringing—poor Lissy! 
—from the prospect of even two days 
with her mother) Katy had an inspi- 
ration; her big, clumsy shoes were not 
like those her darling wore; she would 
buy a pair of buttoned boots—“‘like 
Lissy’s!”” Tight, pointed toed, high 
heeled. It was a spiritual pinnacle. 
So when her girl arrived, there she was, 
hobbling about, groaning sometimes 
under her breath, but enduring the pain 
of being in the “fashion” with the gay 
gallantry of Love. 

“Miss Myggie’d be laughin’ at me, 
wouldn’t she, mum?” she said to little 
Maggie’s mother; “‘she was the sensi- 
blest child!” Then she laughed loudly 
herself; “well, serves me right; shoes 
like that is foolishness!” She said this 
because she had just had an ugly fall on 
the cellar stairs, and Ruth had run to 
help her get on her feet; “I caught me 
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‘eel on the step; but Lissy likes ‘eels!’ 
Her sweet eyes smiled, though she was 
holding a corner of her apron to her 
mouth; “I would curse if you weren't 
here, mum; I’ve broke me tooth.” She 
spat out some blood, and laughed again; 
*"tain’t anything, but it will look bad.” 

It did!—but looks when 
Lissy came into the kitchen. ““Momma’s 
in style,” she told the girl, triumphantly, 
holding out a large and suffering foot for 
inspection. 

Clarissa said, listlessly, “ Yes,” then 
behind the sunshine of Katy’s 
smile, the ugly emptiness of the missing 
tooth—and frowned; she wouldn’t have 
been young, if she had not given the 
shrug which Youth affects to show su- 
periority. Marion Eliot, 
lifted shoulder, was angry enough to tell 
her father about it: 

“She isn’t sweet to Katy! 
her if she’s nasty to Katy!” 

““My dear,” said her father, dryly, 
“would you be sweet to your mother, if 


she forgot 


saw, 


seeing the 


I'll choke 


she couldn’t read or write—and if every- 
body in Old Chester knew she couldn't?” 

“Of course, | would!” Marion said. 

“Well,” Professor Eliot said, “per- 
haps vou would. Youth is very noble 
now-a-days. But, personally, I don't 
like to think of the strain upon my own 
filial piety if, in my college days, I had 
seen my beloved mother eat with her 
knife.” 

“But, Jim,” Ruth remonstrated, 
“think what Katy has done for that 
girl!” 

Her husband looked at her, amused 
but hopeless. Apparently his Ruth 
could not understand that nobody loves 
because love is appropriate. As for 
Youth, it loves (when it does; which is 
not often!) only because its pretty, piti- 
ful foolishness is met by understanding 
and respect. Youth would not be Youth 
if it knew gratitude; and, of course, it 
never thinks of bloody feathers plucked 
from a pelican’s brave breast; or of pas- 
sionate feet hurrying over a frozen road; 
or of service rendered by rough hands 
with blackened nails. But a knife blade 


between kind lips will stab the | 
sophisticated Youth, almost to desi 

. . “It’s irrrational to expect Lissy ty, 
love Katy,” James Eliot said; “|; 
she doesn’t admire her, she ought to }y 
choked—as Marion suggests.” 

With a view to encouraging adm} 
ration, or at least of lessening Lissy’, 
obvious disrespect, Ruth Eliot tried ¢, 
make Katy look a little less what jy 
was: a peasant! strong and sound and 
unself-conscious as a tree. To that end 
she openly begged: “Mrs. MeGrathy is 
sending her daughter through the Acad- 
emy, but it means such rigid economies 
for her that I am trying to get some dis. 
carded clothes for Katy herself,’ Rut} 
would say. “I can’t give her mine—| 
wear them to rags!” she explained, 
laughing. She was able, in this way, to 
get several “discarded” things, whic! 
made Katy’s wardrobe truly terribl 
Once she secured a bonnet—which saved 
buying a new shawl for Katy’s bur 
nished brown head. But there was 
grave moment when the bonnet arrived. 
because Ruth, rather pleased with her 
achievement, happened to repeat what 
said of “Mrs. MeGrath’s” 
Katy, standing before the mirror 
trying the bonnet on, turned and looked 
at her lady with startled eyes. “But | 
h’ain’t ‘Mrs.,” mum!” 

“Katy, dear, that doesn’t make any 
difference.” 

Clarissa’s mother stared, open- 
mouthed. “But, Mrs. Eliot! Don't 
you know you mustn't tell wrong 
stories? Why, we go to ‘ell if we do 
that! Me lady at ’ome told me that. 
when I was a little thing. Promise me 
you won't do it again? Why, lovey. 
if you wasn’t in heaven, with Miss 
Myggie, I wouldn’t want to go there 
meself!”’ 

The quick tears stood in Ruth Eliot's 
she had nothing to say. Who 


she had 
needs. 


eyes, 


could venture to instruct such tender- 
Katy’s Calvinistic God might be 
a devil (to the Unitarian Eliots), but 
such as He was, He had made Katy! 
Katy, who never forgot the little dead 


ness? 
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child of another woman. Ruth could 
only say, humbly, “I won’t say it again, 

v, dear. It’s no matter about the 
‘\ hes ” 

Of course it h’ain’t,” said Katy, 
cheerfully; don’t give that a thought, 
mum. But—you won’t be tellin’ wrong 
stories any more—if I may make bold 
to say so, me love?”” Then she surveyed 
herself and her bonnet in the mirror; 

s plain like, mum, h’ain’t it?” (It 
was, Ruth having surreptitiously re- 
moved some inappropriate flowers!) 
“Tm thinkin’ Lissy’d like it better with 
a plume? She’s so stylish—is Lissy! 
But never mind!” she added, quickly, 
fearful that she had seemed ungrateful; 
“I'll wear it as it is; and maybe, some 
day, Ul buy a plume;—but me shawl 
is more comfortable!” she insisted, with 
her rosy smile that showed the sacrifice 
of a tooth for Love. 

So this was how things stood the June 
that Lissy, eighteen years old, and look- 
ing forward to the State Normal School 
in the fall, graduated from the Academy. 
It was a great occasion. Katy was to go 
to the Commencement exercises, and see 
the crowning of her toiling years. She 
and Professor and Mrs. Eliot (Marion 
was graduating too, so the whole family 
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had to be on hand!) were to take the 
morning stage for Upper Chester. For 
months Katy had planned for the Day. 
“Tl wear that bunnit,” she told Ruth; 
“Lissy don’t like me shawl. Girls is 
that way; silly!—except Miss Mvyggie. 
Do you mind the night she pinned me 
shawl over ‘er ‘ead, just to tease me?” 
Then she looked at Ruth: “Smile for ‘er, 
lovey!” she said, with kind command; 
“but I won’t put them strings over me 
ears! It h’ain’t sensible; what would I 
be coverin’ up me ears fer, when I want 
to ‘ear every word any of the big bugs 
says to Lissy? Til put ’em be’ind me 
ears.”’ She faced, too, the ordeal of the 
buttoned boots; they had been worn 
only on rare and suffering occasions, so 
they were still shiny and squeaked 
loudly. The question of her dress had 
worried her, “fer I can’t get me a new 
one, with Lissy’s white frock to buy— 
an’ ribbons fer it, and ’er clothes for 


next winter to get,” she confided to 
Ruth, who, in a burst of sympathy 


(which she afterwards regretted) begged 
a dress for her—a worn black silk with 
green satin stripes. When Katy, beam- 
ing, tried it on, Ruth—seeing what she 
had done—was in despair. “Oh,” she 


"9 


thought, ““why did I do it? 
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She said something like this to her 
husband, while they waited at the gate 
for the stage, and Katy, who had grown 
rather fat in the last few years, came 
teetering down the path in her sad shoes, 
to stand respectfully behind them, her 
face shining with soap and happiness. 
Katy, at forty-two, was really very 
pretty; not “fashionable” 
clothes could dim the brightness of that 
English complexion, and the shine of the 
laughing hazel eyes, and the gleam of 
the burnished hair. But Ruth, turning 
to smile at her, said, under her breath, 
“Oh, good heavens!” for, without taking 
her lady into her confidence, Katy, to 
honor Lissy, had bought in the village 
the plume for which she secretly longed, 
and added it 
to the sober bonnet, the strings of which 
pushed her ears forward in a truly “sen- 
sible” way. Asa further adornment, the 
old gilt locket with Lissy’s picture im it, 
had been pulled from the warm shelter 
of her heart, and was displayed, on a 
new shoe string, upon her breast; and 
she had. pinned up the silk skirt in seal- 
lops all round the hem 
of a few vears before 


even her 


a pert purple cheapness 


the ugly fashion 
Ruth, seeing these 
indignities to simplicity, was ready to 
ery. “Where did she get that feather?” 
poor Ruth thought; “she would have 
been sweet in her new calico and her 
little shawl!” 

Professor Eliot, putting on his glasses 
and looking down the road so that he 
need not look at Katy, said, “It ts 
dear, but But 
poor Lissy!”’ 

Katy, thinking he was concerned at 
the lateness of the stage, said reassur- 
ingly, “It'll be comin’ in a minute, sir. 
An’ Lissy ‘Il be at the door lookin’ for 
us!”” My, h’aint it ‘ot!’ 

When the coach arrived, and they 
went jogging along the dusty road in 
the blazing sunshine, to Upper Chester, 
Katy, on the front seat, tried to conceal 
her own fear that they might be late. 
*Lissy may think I h’ain’t comin’,” she 
said anxiously to Silas, who had driven 
our stage for fifty years; “she'll be 


ridiculous, sublime! 
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worrvin’! Can’t you ’urry them ‘orses? 
No—don’t whip ’em! That would he 
crool.”’ * 

They were not late, although \ary 
Jones had arrived from Mercer before 
them—in her best dress, all ruffles. ri}. 
bons, bustle, and in black kid gloves 
which, before the day was done, would 
whiten in the palms, split across the 
backs of her perspiring hands! also, she 
had a pink fan, with mother-of-jear| 
sticks, which she used incessantly—some- 
times with fashionable languor, some- 
times with agitated swiftness. She was 
waiting for Lissy’s mother at the entrance 
of the Academy. “‘Me God!” said 
Katy, looking at her with awed eves, 
“h’ain’t vou stvlish!’”” Mrs. Jones was 
as excited as Katy herself. “IT thought 
Lissv’d be at the gate to meet us,” she 
said, “but she ain’t. 
her books. . . . Katy, ain’t vou got any 
kid gloves? An’ say, I d’know as I like 
that skirt on you? Ain’t you kind o’ 
fleshy for it?” 

Katy had a moment of dismay, but 
forgot it when she and Mary Jones 
walked up the aisle of the chapel with 
Mrs. Eliot. During the exercises, when 
Lissy read her essay on “The Future.” 
Ruth caught the big, faithful hand and 
squeezed it, and whispered, “ Katy, 
dear, she’s wonderful!” 

“Yes!” Katy whispered back; “oh, 
Mrs. Eliot, ‘ow learn’d she is—TI can't 
understand a word she says. Think o’ 
them little letters she used to send me 
and now, why, it’s like she was readin’ 
a newspaper! Oh, Mary Jones, don’t | 
wish me lady could know she’s named 
after er! It would be a proud day fer 
me lady!” Katy wept. And while she 
wept, Professor Eliot, on the platform 
watching Lissy—thin, sad, intelligent 
coming up for her diploma in the white 
dress Katy had managed, somehow, to 
buy for her, said to himself, ** Yes: 
‘learnéd enough to roast an egg,’ I've 


no doubt!” But a minute later, he 


I guess she’s at 


added, “Poor child!—poor child!” 
Afterward, when the girls, like a flock 
of pigeons, went fluttering about, talk- 
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‘a {o proud parents, Lissy, very pale, 
to speak to Mrs. Eliot, then turned 
t+ her mother, put out her hand, and 
_ “How do you—” But Katy’s 
wrms were about her, and the “do” was 
snot ered against her bosom. “‘ Lovey 
deat lovey dear!” 

“Qh—” Clarissa said, in an agonized 
whisper, “don’t.” She pushed the en- 
circling arms aside, and ran, panting, 
across the lawn to join some of the 
other girls, one of whom (of course she 
wasn’t an Old Chester girl, or she 
wouldn’t have asked the question) said, 
“Who's your friend with the purple 
feather, Clary?” 

“That’s Mrs. Jones,” Lissy said, 
faintly; ‘“‘she—she was my nurse.” 

“No, I meant the fat one, who wept 
over you—did you see her ‘diamond’ 
locket?—on a shoe string!” 

There was a second’s pause—then 
Lissv said, ““She’s a—friend of Mrs. 
Jones.” 

Marion, hearing this truthful lie, gave 
ier one look; then turned on her heel 
ind darted back to Katy, standing in 
the throng with Mrs. Jones, in all the 
unconscious isolation of her personality. 
Mary Jones was not unconscious of 
the isolation; fanning herself violently, 
she weleomed Marion with the angry 
and mincing effusiveness of one who 
wants attention; but Marion didn’t 
notice her. She put an arm around 
Katy, and said hotly, ““Come! We'll go 
and speak to Lissy!” 

But Katy shook her head. “No, no! 
She's with the big bugs. Ladies and 
gentlemen. I wouldn’t be mixin’ in, me 
dear. An’ I can’t walk; me shoes is 
killin’ me. Mrs. Jones and me just like 
to look at ’er. Say, now, Mary Jones, 
h’ain’t it woonderful?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Jones said, anxiously; 
“but she hadn’t ought to have two- 


F buttoned gloves. The other girls has 


sot three-buttoned; suppose they did 
ost fifty cents more! Either you or me 


| would ’a give it to her! Say, Katy, let’s 


zo over and talk to her?” 
But Katy had no desire to talk to 
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Lissy; “I know me place,” she said, 
simply. Lissy must have known her 
“place,” too, for she did not leave the 
“ladies and gentlemen” until the exer- 
cises were over and the stage was wait- 
ing; then she sought Katy out, and 
said, briefly, “Oh, are you going? 
Good-by.” 

In the stage, on the way home with 
the Eliots, Katy was very silent. “She 
didn’t like me skirt,” she was thinking. 
She was not in the least hurt; she was 
only sorry to have disappointed Lissy. 
“Maybe it wasn’t fashionable enough. 
I’m glad I didn’t walk around with ’er. 
She'd a’ been uneasy about it. Girls is 
that way.” Then, furtively in the dark- 
ness of the stage, she took off her shoes, 
and sighed with relief. 

The Eliots had their opinion of Lissy’s 
behavior, but they could not express it 
in the stage; in Professor Eliot’s study, 
however, Marion burst out: “‘ Mother! 
She denied Katy!” 

“Well,” Jim Eliot said, sadly, “I’ve 
been afraid for a good while that before 
we saw the end of this business, we 
would hear the cock crow twice.” 

“She thinks that vulgar Jones woman 
is better than Katy!” Marion said. 

“Katy is certainly not ‘vulgar,’”’ her 
father agreed. ‘“‘Vulgarity is pretense, 
and Katy is as incapable of pretense as a 
cow! However, I suppose, Marion, that 
when you graduate, at the State Normal, 
and mamma and I come to Commence- 
ment, and I am in shirt sleeves and sus- 
penders, and mamma has a_ purple 
feather in her ‘bunnit,’ you'll yearn to 
introduce us to your Class?” But when 
he and his wife were alone, he sighed: 
“Ruth, if Lissy had been left in Mrs. 
Jones’s social circle this kind of thing 
wouldn’t have happened. I have un- 
comfortable moments of wishing I 
had never put my finger into the pie!” 


It was not only Katy and the Eliots 
who reflected upon Lissy’s behavior: go- 
ing back to Mercer after the festivities, 
Mary Jones had something to say about 
it: “I don’t think much of that Eliot 
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girl’s clothes; but your momma’s clothes 
is something dreadful! That purple 
feather was pointin’ every which way! 
I don’t wonder you kep’ away from her! 
I didn’t like to be seen with her myself. 
I kep’ sayin’ to her, “Keep your nose in 
the air! You’re as good as they are!’ 
An’ what do you suppose she said? ‘No, 
I ain't,’ she says. An’ the way she acts! 
No lady’d do it. When they give us our 
tea they didn’t give Katy a spoon, an’ if 
you'll believe me, she just put her finger 
in the cup and stirred it up!” 

Lissy gasped. 

“(Can't you make ‘er more of a lady?” 
Mrs. Jones said, in such friendly despair 
that she forgot her acquired h’s—* I like 
your mother, Lissy. Mercy me! I’ve 
known ’er ever since we was girls at 
*ome—though ’course she wasn’t in my 
walk of life—my father was a bricklayer. 
But I knowed ’er, and was kind to ‘er; 
but honest, Lissy, I declare I wouldn't 
like to walk the street with ’er! If she’s 
goin’ to look the way she does, she’d 
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better ’ave stayed at ‘ome in En lay 
and not ’ave tried to better ’erse!/ , 
’ere.”” j 


There was another comment uy 


what Lissy had done—her own. Alon JE put 
that night, in her little closet of a roon KE tho 
in Mary Jones’s hot tenement, smiothey so | 
ing her thin, flushed face in her pijloy kee 
Lissy summed up the day: * What couli Em 
Ido? The girls would have known «jy ore: 
was my mother. ... If they'd learn day 
Mrs. Jones’s grammar, they would jus Sat 
have thought, ‘Oh, she was Clary wit 
nurse.” But momma—” After a whil dre 


exhausted with crying, she said to her 
self, “some day [ll pay her back all the IE to | 
money she’s spent on me.” wh 


“Pay back!” Well, perhaps physic; Lis 
coarseness In one generation is trans — Cla 
muted to spiritual coarseness in the nevi FP Old 
generation; but, as Professor Eliot once FB Eli 
remarked, “If I had to choose, I kno of | 
which kind I’d rather live with!” do 
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CHAPTER VI 


at summer Clarissa’s Old Chester 
tation,” as Ruth Eliot called it, 
was a climax of misery for everybody 
hut Katy. It began badly... . In 
those days shops did not give vacations, 
so Lissy, Who had a summer job as book- 
keeper at Dunbar’s “Grand Dry Goods 
Emporium” in Mercer, could, to her 
great satisfaction, spend only one Sun- 
day with her mother. She came on 
Saturday afternoon, and in the stage 
with her was a gentleman, and a rather 
dressy lady, who were coming, as Clarissa 
realized when she heard the directions 
to the stage driver, to the Eliots. But 
when old Silas called out, “ Your jump- 
ing off place, Mister,” and added, “Hey, 
Lissy, you gettin’ out, ain’t you?” 
Clarissa said, “No, I—I’m going into 
Old Chester.”” Behind the welcoming 
Eliots at the gate, she had caught sight 
of her mother, standing on the kitchen 
doorstep at the back of the house, bare- 
footed and handsome, and laughing with 
iov. “Oh,” she said to herself, “they 
would see her hug me! I won’t get out.” 
lhe stage trundled on, and Katy, re- 
treating to her kitchen, said, disconso- 
lately to Marion, who had come to 
speak to her on some domestic matter, 
“She h’ain’t come.” 

“Oh, yes! She was in the stage,” 
Marion said; “but she went on into Old 
Chester. Perhaps she wanted to see 
some one. 

Katy instantly cheered up, and when 
her darling, in the August dusk, slipped 
furtively into the kitchen, she was so 
happy that she never asked why she had 
vone into the village. ‘“‘We ’ave grand 
New York company,” Katy said, her 
eves caressing the silent girl; “a lady 
and gentleman’s come fer Sunday; you 
can get a peek at ’em when I go into the 
dining room with the peaches.” 

‘They were in the stage,” Clarissa 
said, briefly; “I don’t care to look at 
them.” 

This was the cold beginning of poor 
Lissy’s visit. The next unfortunate 
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thing was all Marion’s fault. She told 
her father about it afterward, with con- 
trition. “I got Lissy into the mess,” 
Marion confessed. It seems that, like 
most Old Chester households, the ladies 
of the Eliot family went, after dinner on 
Sunday, to lie down and read (it was 
understood) religious books—as long as 
they could keep awake! But this cus- 
tomary pious somnolence never ap- 
pealed to Marion, so she sat by her 
window with a novel. Well, looking up 
from her book, she caught a glimpse 
down the road of that awful little Lucy 
Hayes, who was evidently coming to 
call; none of us Old Chester girls really 
liked Lucy—she was so flirtatious, and 
so much better looking than the rest of 
us. “And she is a horrid fibber,” 
Marion explained to her father. “I saw 
her coming, and I ran out into the hall 
and called down the back stairs to Lissy 
(I knew that for once she was in the 
kitchen with Katy), and I said, ‘Oh, 
Lissy, be an angel, and tell Lucy Hayes 
I’m ‘not at home!’” 

“My dear, I’m afraid you’re a ‘reg’lar 
New Yorker,’ like your mother,” Jim 
Eliot said, chuckling; and certainly this 
social phrase had never been heard in 
Old Chester! (7 always thought Marion 
Eliot, who had visited her mother’s re- 
lations in New York, was putting on airs 
when she used it.) 

“Well, anyway,” Marion went on, 
““Lissy said she would; and she went to 
the front door and got rid of Lucy— 
which was all I wanted; but, oh father, 
Katy heard her, and she was perfectly 
awful!’ Marion said soberly. 

“Well?” said Professor Eliot. 

“She just flew at Lissy for telling a lie; 
and she said, ‘do you want to go to ’ell? 

and me workin’ me fingers off to get 
you learned?’ Lissy just curled up! .Oh, 
father, poor Lissy! Generally she makes 
me furious, because she sort of looks 
down on Katy; but now I’m sorry for 
her.” 

“T’ve always been sorry for her,” 
James Eliot said; “but it strikes me, 
Marion, that you—” 
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“Oh, yes; of course; I was the one 
to go to hell. So I rushed down stairs 
and said it was my fib, not Lissy’s.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, Katy was very stern with me, 
too. She said it was crool to send that 
nice young lady away, coming so friendly 
all this distance this hot day to visit me. 
And then she said the same old thing, 
that if you told a lie you wouldn't get 
into heaven, and you stayed outside, in 
‘ell, with ‘barkin’ dogs.” Oh, how that 
used to scare Maggie and me! Of course 
I tried to explain to her just what ‘not 
at home’ meant,”” Marion said, looking 
very worldly; “but she couldn't pos- 
sibly understand. As for Lissy, she was 
just killed with shame! She said, *Oh, 
the company will hear you! Don’t!’ 
I must say I was afraid they would my- 
self; Katy’s voice was—was perfectly 
dreadful! And she said ‘damn.’” 

“Well,” Jim Eliot said, “I believe the 
word is not unknown in New York. 
And, Marion, if your mother saw you 
on the edge of what she believed to be 
a precipice, even if it wasn’t, wouldn't 
her voice be somewhat raucous in telling 
you to step back? And I’m sure I'd say 
‘damn!’” 

Marion laughed, then sighed. “Dear 
old Katy! But I am sorry for Lissy.” 

Perhaps because Lissy felt the un- 
spoken sympathy, she suffered less from 
this experience than Marion supposed. 
Her thin, young face had 
blazed with mortification under what 
she called to herself the “tongue lash- 
ing,’ but she felt that at least Marion 
saw that she, Lissy, was not vulgar! 
She felt sick when the outburst was over, 
and went upstairs to lie on her mother’s 
bed, and count the hours until she could 
start for Mercer, and the shop, and Mrs. 
who, in spite of her grammar, at 
least knew how to eat, and dress, and 
was, in fact, “refined.”” When she came 
silently down to supper, Katy was all 
tenderness again. She had reproved her 
two beloved girls—Marion was only a 
little less dear to her than Lissy—and, 
her duty done, the tempest of wrath 


sensitive 


Jones 
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passed, and her smile was perfect sy). 
shine. She made waffles for their sy 
per, and gave Lissy a quarter. An’ 
you'll remember, darlin’,” 
big, loving hand on Clarissa’s 
“never, never to tell a wrong sory? 
What would I be doin’ if you wert | 
‘ell? Why, I'd ’ave to go, too, to tak 
care of you! 


she said. her 


Cad 


Promise me you wort?” 

Lissy, moving her head away fron 
under the caressing hand, said, briefly, 
“Yes.” She was tingling with disgust 
and scorn, and would not touch her pil 
of waffles, soaked with fresh butter, and 
covered with cinnamon and sugar 
Marion, however, came running gay 
out to the kitchen after supper, to fling 
her arms around Katy, and say, “ Katy 
will you make waffles for me in heaven 
if Ill promise not to fib any more?” 

“Indeed then I will, Miss Marion,” 
Katy said, beaming, and giving lier 4 
great, soft hug. 

* But 1 shall leave word with St. Pete: 
that I’m ‘not at home’ to Lucy Hayes,” 
Marion teased her. 

Katy, seeing that a joke was intended, 
laughed loudly; but Clarissa did not 
even smile. “Marion loves her,” sli 
thought, cynically, “because she isn't her 
mother.” She would have gone upstairs 
to the refuge of her bedroom, but Katy 
said, gently, “We'll be goin’ to chure! 
this evenin’, lovey.””. She had reproved 
her child; but she was anxious, and her 
own responsibility weighed upon ler 
“TI believe Mary Jones h’ain’t took ‘er 
to church enough. or she wouldn't ‘a 
told that wrong story. I must tell Mar 
to get ’er a new ‘at, then 
teasin’ to go every Sunday! 
that way. An’ Mrs. Eliot 
seein’ to Miss Marion. . 
along, lovey,” she said. 

When, in the quiet dusk, she and hier 
girl started for prayer meeting, Clarissa 
walked in her usual 


she'll hx 
Girls is 
must be 
. . Come or 


silence; in th 


chapel, during the hour on the hard set- 
tees, she glanced once or twice at thie 
serene and clumsy Madonna at her side 
“That bonnet,” she thought, despair- 
ingly, “‘is 


worse than her shaw! 
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THE PRAYER 


rhis is probably the point where 
Lissy’s taste began to awaken.) 


\s they walked home, Clarissa still 


silent, Katy talked much in_ honest 
hoastfulness of her “savings.” A sense 


of money, apart from its uses, had gradu- 
ally developed in her, and she made no 
secret of her enormous satisfaction in 
her bank book. “It’s getting on to 
four hundred dollars!” she said, proudly. 

Clarissa, listening, gave a litile shrug 
in the darkness; four hundred dollars? 


MEETING 


Why, she knew people in Mercer who 
had four thousand dollars! 

It was then that Katy suddenly 
changed the subject: “Why did you go 
into Old Chester last night, dearie? I 
Was Waitin’ fer you at the kitchen door, 
an’ I was afraid you had got stopped 
from comin’.” 

“Oh, [ just—thought I would 

“You ’aven’t got a feller there, ’ave 
you?” Katy said, in quick anxiety. 

“Of course not!” 
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“ 


I ’ad to ask you, dear, because you 
must be careful about the boys,’ Katy 
said, gravely; “‘you’re so innocent, 
lovey, that momma must tell you: ’ave 
nothing to do with the boys, me dear.” 

Clarissa was dumb with anger. 

** But what did you go fer?” Katy per- 
sisted, with cheerful curiosity. 

“Well,” said Lissy, still stinging from 
the humiliating admonition, “if you 
want to know: I didn’t care to have 
those people see me . . . going into the 
Eliots’ kitchen.” 

Katy stood still in the darkness, and 
peered at her daughter, open mouthed. 
“Didn't want our company to see you? 
An’ what business would it be of theirs 
them, a visitin’ lady and gentleman, an’ 
you comin’ to see your momma?” 

Clarissa was silent. 

““An’ where would they find a nicer 
kitchen than ours? I’m not ashamed of 
it!” Katy said, a little indignation in her 
voice; “we got a new oily cloth last 
month.” 

“It isn’t the kitchen,” Lissy said. 
Then she gripped her hands hard to- 
gether, and the words broke out: “It’s 

you.” 

Katy said, faintly, “Me?” 

“You look like—I don’t know what!” 
Lissy said. 

Katy was silent. 

“Why can’t you dress better?” Lissy 
demanded; “that bonnet is—hideous!” 
Her voice broke and choked. “Mrs. 
Jones dresses like a lady; why don’t 
you?” 

* Because,” Katy said, with dignity, 
“T h’ain’t a lady. An’ neither is Mary 
Jones.” 

They had begun to walk on now, 
Lissy a little in advance of her mother. 
She had not meant to say this; a mo- 
ment before the words had rushed from 
her lips, nothing had been further from 
her mind than to speak the truth. Now, 
it seemed as if she could not hold the 
truth back: “Oh, Iam ashamed of you! 
Why do you look the way you do? And 
you eat so—awfully!”” She sobbed aloud. 

Again Katy stood still; she even 


gasped, and put her hand up to her hy .d; 
she was a little dizzy. She wante: to 
speak, to explain, to say that <)e 
couldn’t have clothes like Mary Joes 
because Lissy had to go to school.  ~}j¢ 
opened and closed her lips, but no sow)ds 
came. In her mind she was say 
“Ashamed? Why, I bought that pli me 
fer the bunnit, just to please "er, and be 
in the fashion!”” She swallowed hard: 
‘an’ I do use me fork—when I think of 
it.” Then she called to Lissy, alnios' 
out of sight now in the darkness: “* Don't 
be walkin’ so fast, dearie. Momma cin't 
keep up with yer.” 

They neither of them spoke until the, 
were at home again. Upstairs in Katy’s 
room they undressed in silence. In hed, 
lying side by side in the dark, the 
daughter, wide eyed, saw the nighit 
through; Katy slept heavily, and snored. 
But before she slept she felt Lissy’s re- 
morseful yet shrinking hand creep about 
her big, soft neck, and fumble across the 
old shoe string. “’Night, momma,” thie 
girl said; and Katy, turning over, 
caught her in her arms and kissed her 
hard, tears of relief gushing over her 
face. “She didn’t mean it!” she told 
herself; “she h’ain’t ashamed of me! 
She just didn’t understand me clothies 
is the way they is, because I ’ad to get 
‘er learned. . . . I wonder would she like 
a gold bracelet? I believe I'll get ’er 
one! Well, [ll ’ave to pay out ‘alf a 
dollar; but if she’s got a longin’ fer it, 
I'll see she ’as it.” 

It was after that that she slept in snor- 
ing peace. But Lissy lay awake, rigid 
with misery and disgust. The next 
morning she ran half way up the back 
stairs to hide, when she heard “our com- 
pany” coming out to the kitchen to 
leave what Jim Eliot always called “the 
token of esteem” in Katy’s cheerfully 
expectant hand. But when the momen! 
arrived for the departure of all the vis- 
itors—those of the parlor and kitchen 
alike!—Katy did not, as usual, go out to 
the stage with Lissy. She said good-}y 
in the house, then watched her from tlic 
window going down the path. She saw 
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Professor Eliot say something to his 
sts; saw the lady smile and put out 
hand to Lissy; saw the gentleman 
his hat to her; saw him help her into 
stage; saw Lissy give a little bow 
st like Miss Marion would do! Me 

God.” said Katy, whitening, “she’s a 
jy’... She sat down, breathing 
vily. 

Later, when Ruth Eliot came out to 
e kitchen for the Monday morning 
iming of food, she found Katy very 
le, and all mixed up about preserving 
ettles, and the amount of sugar for 
ich butter. When, laughing, Mrs. 
Eliot straightened things out, Katy 
ished a little, too; but she wiped her 
“Oh, mum,” she said, “ll tell you 
what’s the matter with me; it h’ain’t 
that I’ve forgot about the sugar; but it 
just come over me: Lissy’s a lady.” 

She spoke with a gasp; the pallor 

in her face made it curiously refined, 

“Mrs. Eliot, mum, I 

never dreamed of such a thing! H’ain’t 


en exalted. 
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it woonderful? My Lissy—a lady! Well, 
I’m glad I got money in the bank, and 
can give ’er things proper fer ‘er station. 
A bracelet, maybe, an’ a finger ring. 
But, oh, mum, what about me? | 
shame ‘er! I must begin right now, and 
eat fashionable. An’ I ought to git me 
new bunnit; she thinks mine h‘ain’t in 
style; but Mrs. Eliot, mum, I paid fifty 
cents fer that plume! But Lissy said it 
was—I mean, she said it wasn’t—’and- 
some. She felt bad about it. Girls is 
that way. But how can I buy finery 
fer meself, with seventy-five dollars to 
pay out fer her, in September? If I got 
clothes like Mary Jones, to keep Lissy 
from bein’ ashamed of me, what would 
‘appen to me savin’s—that’s to put ‘er 
through the college?” 

“She never would be ashamed of you!” 
Ruth said, indignantly. 

Katy looked at her in mild surprise. 
“Why, yes mum; she would—she’s a 
lady. She'd ought to be ashamed—else 
she’d know no different ‘erself. Don’t 
you see?” 


(To be continued) 


Country Girl 


BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


OUR heart contains an ache that strides beyond 
The narrow wooden house in which you live, 

And every dreamless task to which you give 

The freshness of your limbs is but a bond 

Upon the restless slave within your mind. 

You dream of palaces where feelings spend 

Their naked splendor, careless of the end, 

And thoughts peer into men, no longer blind. 


And yet the clear, green scene through which you stroll 
May hold a beauty that could purify 

The strivings and complaints within your breast. 

If you could find the white eyes of your soul 

And turn them on the lines of leaf and sky, 

You might discover power long unguessed. 





The Greatest American Artists 


BY WALTER PACH 


~\NE has to reverse a certain popular 
proverb when one comes to apply 
it to art, for in this domain familiarity 
breeds not contempt but admiration and 
enthusiasm, which grow stronger the 
more one sees of the great arts, the more 
one comes to understand them. Every- 
one has had this experience with his 
Rembrandt, his Greeks, or whichever of 
the great arts he has lived with; in the 
past year I have had the same experi- 
ence with the ancient art of this conti- 
nent. For many years, as a result of 
visits to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, the British Museum, 
the Trocadero and other places, I had 
thought of the work of the Aztecs, Tol- 
tecs and Mayas as something very pow- 
erful and pure, and I thought the show- 
ing of it in the museums of ethnography 
and anthropology a grave mistake—I 
knew that it belonged among the major 
arts and not among the productions of 
savages. But it was only after months 
of study in Mexico, seeing the great col- 
lections and monuments there, watching 
men dig in the ruins of buried cities, and 
observing how the life of the ancient 
times is prolonged in the life of to-day, 
that I realized at once the height to 
which the art of ancient America had 
attained and the intimacy of its relation- 
ship with the America of to-day. 

At first glance it may seem to many 
saders that there is a lack of relation- 
ship between the title of this article and 
its illustrations; indeed, so settled is our 
use of the word American for the people | 
and things of the United States, that to | 
speak of the ancient Mexicans as 
American may need justification at the 
outset, before coming to the question of\ 


terday, however, that the word Ps) 
American was coined, and the very id: 
behind it, the essential oneness of 
terest of the whole Western Hemisphere. 
will eventually render the term obs.- 
lete: we shall come back to the origin.| 
use of the word American as denotiny 
everything west of the Atlantic and east 
of the Pacific. 

But if we grant the geographical rig}! 
ness of the word, can we bridge the 
abyss between the races and see any 
connection between the ancient inhali- 
tants of the continent and those of to- 
day? In North America, to be sure, 
there is but little to be said for such an 
idea, but when we consider our Mexican 
neighbors—and many of our own cili- 
zens in the vast territory we took from 
Mexico—we have not only the vague 
matter of soil and climate to unite the 
history of the continent; there is an in- 
extricable tie of blood which makes thie 
transition from the Mexico of to-day to 
the Mexico of the Aztecs a far less 
violent one than it at first appears 
Seeing only Mexico City with its Euro- 
pean architecture, its churches, shops, 
trams, etc., a Spanish professor lectur- 
ing last summer at the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, speaking his own 
language to audiences who themselves 
spoke with almost his own accent, was 
constantly aware of a different men- 
tality from that which he had known 
among the students of his native 
Castille. And this could not be other 
wise, for, leaving out of account the 
generous third of Mexico’s population 
which is pure Indian in blood, the ad- 
mixture of European elements among 
the remainder is so diluted, their absorp- 


their art and its value. It was but yes- } tion by the vigorous native stock is, in a 
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jority of cases, so nearly complete 
that, racially, the Mexican of to-day is 
far closer to the ancient inhabitants of 
is land, whose records reach back for 
seven thousand years before the 
Conquest, than he is to the people who 
began to arrive four hundred years ago. 
tcligion, government and language all 


broke down before the onslaught of the 
Spa iards, who also adopted the most 
rigorous Measures against the material 


expressions of the inhabitants. ‘Temples 
were destroyed, statues were broken or 
defaced, and the manuscripts were col- 
lected with ferocious thoroughness and 
But all the fore- 
sight and efficiency of the invaders, 
whose genius for conquest and whose 
limitless valor make us admire them 
even While we stand aghast before their 
brutality and greed, all the wisdom of 
the priests and the energy of the soldiers, 
failed to destroy the memories of the past 
stored away by the millions of ancestral 
portraits buried in the soil of Mexico, by 
pyramids which would have resisted all 
the gunpowder brought from Spain, and 

subtlest and surest refuge of all—by 
the instinct of the people, slowly bend- 


burned in great heaps. 
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ing to its will all the ideas and institu- 
tions brought from abroad. 

If you would know the fascination 
which the old gods have for their 
people even to this day, go in for a 
moment, at any time, to the hall of the 
monoliths, back of the green patio in 
the National Museum of Mexico. You 
have just left the great square before the 
palaces of the government and the grand 
cathedral with its towers and its dome. 
Before crossing the square you passed 
splendid stores with Paris and London 
fashions only a few weeks old; high- 
powered automobiles of the latest type 
fly along,—for the moment you have 
the illusion that this city is like those 
of Europe or of the United States. But 
as you pass the entrance to the palace, 
adjoining the Museum, you see the 
proud faces of Indian soldiers, the 
Yaquis of Sonora, who stand guard over 
their kinsman, that President of the 
Republic who is guiding the destinies of 
Mexico to-day with so firm a hand and 
so noble a purpose. At once you know 
that this is not a Europeanized country, 
and now, as you stand among the 
statues which incarnate the forces of 











w completely uncovered by the Government after centuries when, like its companion, the Pyramid of the Moon, 
s not yet cleared of vegetation, it was almost indistinguishable in size and shape from the neighboring hills 
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nature, as the old peoples knew and re- 
vered them, you look anew at the people 
who are studying these works (especially 
the humbler people, clear-eyed moun- 
taineers who have trudged a long dis- 
tance to visit this greatest wonder of the 
capital, or simple market girls who have 
sat at their stalls since early morning and 
who drop in for a few minutes at the 
museum before going home); and you 
see that these people look at the sculp- 
tures with eyes different from those of 
the foreign or Mexican art students or 
archeologists who are working out the 
significance of the carved stones. The 
savants work with their brains, tracing 
clues as they would in any other scien- 
tific investigation, the artists are think- 
ing back to Chaldean, Egyptian cr 
Gothic works and seeing that the same 
well-spring of human instinct has given 
the same esthetic results; the Mexican 
of the people feels within him the stir- 
ring of deep memories: his understand- 
ing of the old art is not derivative but 
immediate, and no one can mistake the 
flash of intelligence that passes from eye 
to eye as these men and women, usually 
without exchanging a word, pore over 
the story of their living past. 

The symbol of the country might well 
be the pyramid, that most unshakable of 
forms which the ancient Mexicans, like 
the Egyptians, who are suggested in 
Mexico again and again, used in every 
part of their land. Imagine an arti- 
ficial mountain, a quarter of a mile long 
on each of its four sides, solidly built of 
adobe bricks and faced with concrete. 
It is not a buria! place like the Egyptian 
the largest of which is not 


pyramids 
half as broad at the base as some of the 
Mexican structures, though of greater 


height—it is a pedestal lifting up to- 
ward the stars the Mexican temple, 
whose chief function, again, is to permit 
the study of the stars. Telescopes were 
unknown, but in each temple a deep 
well took the place of our more perfect 
instrument; and night and day, for 
thousands of years, the priests kept 
watch from their points of vantage and 
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wrote down their findings. As we ppp 
gress in ability to decipher such of | |,;; 
records as have come down to us. {ly 
profundity of their knowledge bec: ;)e, 
more astonishing. The moveme; 
the heavenly bodies had been 
lated with an accuracy that in 

not only the use of leap years bi 
elimination of a day every four hu: 
years to correct the excessive alloy 
which we make in giving to every fourt) 
year an extra period of twenty 
hours. The observation of the 
calendar and the Venus-calendar 
two principal objects of study, 

rise to theories of number of whic! 
are now learning only the first secret 

But we knov’ enough to say 
among none of the peoples of antiquity 
did the laws derived from astronomy) 
and mathematics play a greater réle 
The number of steps leading to 
temple, its proportions, and the pro- 
portions and decorations of the sculp- 
ture (which in Mexico is always more or 
less connected with religion), are all 
symbolic things, exactly determined }y 
priestly calculation. The modern stu- 
dent of esthetics sees in the shapes em- 
ployed by the old builders and seulptors 
a beautiful sense of design, a deep con 
ception of form. The ancient Mexican 
saw in them a kind of writing in which 
every detail had the significance which 
letters and figures have for us. Thus, 
the forked tongue of the serpent, found 
only on temples or sculptures of the 
planet Venus, refers to the double ap- 
pearance of the orb as the star of the 
evening and of the morning. 

On the same temples we find a con- 
stant use of forms copied from shells 
and so exactly copied that we can say 
that the animals they represent are to 
he found only on the western side of 
Mexico, in the waters of the Pacific 
Now the great god Quetzalcéatl, who 
personified the planet Venus, was lord 
of the air, and it is his element that we 
hear resounding in sea-shells when we 
put them to our ears. Moreover. 
Quetzalcéatl, according to the legend. 
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THE GREATEST 
to Mexico out of 
icifie, and so the 
of that 
to his origin as 
; to his domain. 


scholars see in 


ocean 


ileéatl an actual 
age, a Chinese, 
t some early date 
to the country 
taught the people 
useful 
like writing and, 
ially the calendar 
n, as the story of 
The 
vestigations which 
ologists have for 


own and 


rod records. 


rs been making and 
h all point to an 
\siatic origin of the 
ancient peoples — of 
\merica, have received 
extraordinary aid from 
e erudition of the 
present Minister of 
in Mexico who, 
hrough his knowledge 
of certain ancient Chi- 
nese characters, is able 
toaflirm positively that 
they appear in the in- 
scriptions now being 
found near the capital 
in excavations which he 
isits quite regularly. 
The story of Quetzal- 
dat] has another inter- 
for us. When the 
vod had finished — his 
work in Mexico proper 
the central part of the republic) he 
vent southward to Yucatan, where his 
ship gave rise to many of the great 
ples of the Mayas. Then Quetzal- 
| disappeared into the eastern sea, 
n as he had come forth from the 
stern He promised, however, 
that he would return and that the people 
would) know him—a man lighter in 
lor than they and possessed of strange 
ts of which he would teach them more 


of the Aztec 


} 


sea. 


Commemorating the ending of four 
tribes from their northern home 
ference is composed of two serpents 
two human heads which, uniting their tongues, give rise to life 
circle, the sun sends his rays over the universe; around him are signs of the 
four ages of the world 

(Interpretation of Sr. I 
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THE CALENDAR STONE 


Mexican) centuries after the departure 
The band forming the cireum- 
the Milky Way); from their jaws issue 
In the central 


the present one being left open, as it is not yet finished 
J. Palacios of the National Museum of Mexico.) 


secrets. 


When Cortés appeared at al- 
most the place where Quetzalcéatl had 
taken leave of the people, the white 
man was at once looked on as the re- 


His 


was 


god. steel armor and 
(iron unknown to the 
Mexicans), his thundering cannon and 
the strange animal on which he rode— 
the first horse to reach the American 
continent—were but tokens of the new 
revelations for which the people had 


turning 
weapons 
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been waiting so long. The Pilgrims of 
our northern country found a sparse and 
savage population with which they 
could deal with relative ease—though 
the story of Jamestown tells us how 
formidable even the Indians of North 
America could be. What would have 
been the fate of the little band of four 
hundred men who followed Cortés had 
they not been aided by the beliefs of the 
people! They were in a_ well-popu- 
lated land, well advanced in its civili- 
zation, possessing great armies and 
astonishing means of communication 
the system of relays 
whose matchless 
runners carried 
messages and goods 
from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City in 
twenty-four hours, 
a space of time that 
the excellent rail- 
way service of to- 
day has cut down 
only by one-half. 
For much better 
reason than this the 
ancient people 
makes us feel the 
appropriateness of 
modesty as to the 
achievement of our 





Almost the last to be reco 
among the great expressions of 
kind, it has the impressiveness 
idea—it is the statement of beli 
people whose life had gone on for ¢\,oy. 
sands of years in the same char ijels. 
without influence from = other |and. 
This is the reason for the resem})|anc 
between the ancient Mexicans aii! the 
ancient Egyptians. The fact that bot} 
erected pyramids, massive temples and 
colossal statues is not a cause bit ay 
effect. In Mexico and in Egypt thy 
monuments are the results of a limit- 

less, almost in 

ous faith in thy 
conception of the 
universe held } 
the peoples. Hoy 
different are six 
expressions fron 
the complexity of 
Greek art, the so- 
phistication of 
Renaissance art 
Where the Egyp- 
tians and the Mexi- 
cans differ is in th: 
role which authior- 
ity plays in their 
arts. The Egyptian 
reaches his immeas 
urable — perfections 





own civilization. 
We have indeed 


A “LAUGHING HEAD” 


because his creeds 
and traditions con- 


shortened space Totonacan civilization serve the rules, th 


and saved time, 

but the feat is of no importance unless 
we can show that the time saved has a 
use in giving added value to life. It is 
when we perceive the grandeur at- 
tained by the early Mexicans in their 
art that we come to question our own 
results—and it has been because Mexico 
herself sees such value in the account 
which her old peoples gave of their life, 
that she has held to her ideas with that 
tenacity which I have described. Little 
by little, the rest of the world will accept 
the estimate of her art which “Mexico 
has indicated by her actions, and which 
I shall try to put into words. 


methods, and tli 
craftsmanship developed throughout tli 
endless roll of centuries that saw tli 
evolving of his science. Mexico, living « 
more primitive and violent life, has an 
ideal of freedom, in harmony with th 
earlier nomadic state of the people and 
the brusquely changing character of tl 
country, even as the stability of natura! 
phenomena in Egypt induced the idea! 
of eternal existence which characterizes 
the Egyptian from first to last. 

The ancient American artist attacks 
his problem almost naively. He has no 
iron to carve the hard stones that |i 
brings to such marvelous beauty ©! 
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THE GREATEST 
ce. But he will find a harder stone 
voleanic His 
men cleave it into natural 
fs and knives or even razors. 
tting on the ground, with a block 
ssidian between his knees, the tool- 
er turns it rapidly with his feet, and 
e angle at which he holds his wedge 

e top of the block, he determines to 
ety the size and shape of the flake 
h his quick mallet blows are to 
t off. This work is still done to-day, 
an observer has counted over two 


(obsidian). 


glass 


can 


thousand pieces of obsidian split from 
their core in an hour by a native working 
in the ancient manner—and each piece 
was a serviceable implement! On a 
hard substance its edge might last but a 
short time, but there are always more 
toolsand more workmen—and, of course, 
n Mexico, there is always more time. 
The essential things are faith and will, 
and it is these that raise those mountains 
which are the pyramids and that carve 
from a single rock statues thirty feet in 
height. 

\lmost more thrilling than the pyra- 
mids is the first sight of the rocky heights 
of Tezcotzingo, if one has the good 
fortune to find a guide to that half-for- 
zotten peak. My own memory of it is 
the more vivid because the friend who 
conducted me there during an expedition 
after idols had given me no hint of what 
we should see there: the whole crown of 
the mountain carved out into chambers, 
fivures and baths—for which a great 
aqueduct brought the water from the 
snows of Popocatepetl, across the broad 
valley. On a stone seat at the very edge 
of the cliff, the king Netzahualcéyotl 

Hungry Coyote) would sit, looking to- 
ward the white crests of the volcanoes 
and would compose his great poems. 
Some fragments of them survive and 
are quoted in Dr. Spinden’s admirable 
book, the Ancient Civilizations of Mexico, 
whose publication at a nominal price 
is one of the important services rendered 
hy the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. The old poetry is of a 
randly religious character, in harmony 
Vou. CXLVIIL—No, 884.—26 
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A MOSAIC MASK 


The symbol on the brow and the marking of the 
cheeks denote a priestly or divine rank to which the 


individual had been raised 


with the hieratically simple lines given 


to the baths, staircases, and sculptures. 

When 
covered from the astonishment caused by 
the size of the Mexican monuments and 
by the skill needed for their execution 
by a people so primitively equipped, 


one has to some extent. re- 


the sense of their meaning begins 
to form in one’s mind, and one sees that 
the true wonder of this art is its inten- 
sitv—its bare, direct statement of the 
idea. From the pyramid down to the 
tiniest bit of crystal or jade there is the 
same characteristic of essentialness: 
the lines and surfaces are used, not be- 
cause of some system of esthetics or of 
taste, but to enforce an idea or to make 
an image. In the statue of the death- 
goddess at the National Museum in 
Mexico City, it is with the most terrible 
realism that the snakes, hearts, hands, 
skulls, ete., which compose the monu- 
ment are carved. In its details and in 
its ensemble it tells its significance to 
the most uninitiated. From this work 








Seas 
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let us turn to the famous Calendar 
Stone a few steps away. Here the mean- 
ing of the many figures that fill the 
seven circles surrounding the sun is 
more difficult to reach. Yet at first 
sight one realizes that this is not 
“decorative” sculpture, and the inter- 
pretation of the symbols so beautifully 
carved does not come as a surprise when 
one reads it in the books of the savants 

the most recent account being the 
fascinating one given by Sr. E. J. 
Palacios in his Pdginas de la Historia 
de México, published in 1922. 

Having proceeded from a sculpture 
that the layman finds clearly intelligible 
to one on which the experts are not yet 
quite agreed, we may take the opposite 
course and go from one of the highly 
stylized representations of the serpent to 
the extremely realistic ones. The former 
type may be so far from literalness that 
at first it seems a mere piece of stone, a 
diorite perhaps, whose natural shape 
suggested the animal that it is vaguely 
carved to portray. As one grows ac- 
customed to it, however, one sees that 





if this was indeed the history of | 
piece, the old sculptor knew the sn: 
well—the bulge and sag of the coils. |, 
lift of the head and the undulation «! {}\e 
surfaces—that he rendered them ll. 
even when working in the most suman 
manner. And while his mind was j);) en; 
on the forms that he had observed x 
accurately in nature (and intent per 
also on the life principle that is svi){o! 
ized by the snake, in Mexico as in other 
places), his chisel caressed the stone as 
if aware that its natural beauty mus! not 
be altered. One knows—not by int ition 
but by actual comparison of differen; 
specimens, that if he had been working 
in the soft, voleanic stone which: is used 
for most of the large sculptures, his 
technic would have been quite different 
As the living animal suggests _ itself 
always more strongly while we contem 
plate the fragment of natural material, 
so, too, the monumental quality of the 
work grows more apparent. That law of 
number, the basis of music and _ of 
architecture, which I have mentioned as 
part of the religion of ancient Mexico, 


THE STONE OF TIzZOC (15TH CENTURY A.D.) 


The frieze tells the story of the conquests by the Aztecs under their war-chief Tizoc. The group nearest the s] 
tator shows the capture of a warrior, symbolic of the city whose hieroglyph appears just above the figure. On 
upper surface of the great stone, which was used for sacrifices, appear the sun and its rays 
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THE GREATEST 
orrespondence between the pro- 
wns of a work of man on the one 
and an impersonal, universal 

m on the other, was so deeply 
fix in the mind of the old Americans 


eir ages of intimate contact with 


e, that when they carved this 
A and thousands—yes, millions — 
f others, the forces of earth and man 


combined to reach a level of expres- 
s f the highest order. 
li may be that some readers have 
surprised at my use of the modern 
for the art, 
which is spoken of in most books as 
Azte But if indeed must 
here be taken in an extended sense to 


hee 
word Mexican ancient 
] 


Mexican 


denote all the peoples who have in- 
habited the present Republic (and with 
Hopis and Pueblos, 
who are merely the most northern 

inch of the families found in Mex- 
co), i 
\ztec, which is a specific term for the 
encountered by the Spaniards in 


them our own 


is less inexact than the word 


and around Tenochtitlan, the present 
Mexico City. They had been in posses- 
sion of the territory not much more 
than two hundred years, their predeces- 
sors being the people generally spoken 
of as the Toltecs. It was these latter 
who built the mighty pyramids of Teoti- 
liuacan, shown in these pages, and it is 
probable that the Aztecs, while inherit- 
ing from them, had not yet equalled 
their culture. 

\ few other facts of this type may 
perhaps be of use in establishing a 
general order of time and place for the 
art we Two grand 
divisions impose themselves, which we 
may call the northern and southern. We 
have already mentioned two of the races 
in the northern branch of ancient Mexi- 
can civilization: the Aztecs and Toltecs, 

o are the most important members of 
the great family called the Nahuas, which 

vain is linked with the Shoshonean 
tribes of the Indians of North America. 
With the evidence of their art objects 
hefore us, we can follow the trail of the 


I 


peoples across the continent, reaching 


are discussing. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


the spear 








SPEAR 


THROWER 
A Tarasean figure of baked clay The Tarascas still use 


placing it in a hollow tube, which remains in 


the hands of the hunter after the throw 


Alaska as their starting point on this 
side of the Behring Straits—over which 
their ancestors probably came. And if 
this theory is correct, it easily explains 
the relationship with Asia which one is 
so tempted to see in the physical type of 
the Mexicans, in their symbols (the 
Chinese dragon being a very near 
relative of the Toltec serpent), and even 
in the languages of the west of Mexico, 
which Chinese immigrants learn to 
speak in a surprisingly short time and in 
which many words are certainly the 
same as their own. 

Perhaps the most ancient of the 
Mexican the Tarascan, now 
located to the west of the capital. It is 
this people that produced the figure seen 
in our illustration, the spear thrower, 
whom American students at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico always rechristen the 


races 1S 








eae Sec... a we 
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ball player. As in the case of most works 
of ancient America, there is not even an 
approximate date that we can set for 
this sculpture, but we have reason to 
believe that the Tarascan civilization 
reaches back some eight or nine thousand 
years. To the southwest, in the state of 
Guerrero, live the Mixtecs, who pro- 
duced the mosaic-incrusted mask here 
reproduced for the first time outside of 
the publications on archeology. Its 
discovery in 1921, by Professor Aguirre 
of the National Museum of Mexico, 
caused a veritable sensation, for any new 
light on the past is of interest to all 
classes in Mexico, and this was the first 
time that an actual sculpture so deco- 
rated with mosaic had been found. 
Indeed to see Mexican mosaic, one had 
to visit foreign collections, the richest 
being that at the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian recently opened in New York. 
Commenting on the background of tradi- 
tion which this admirable institution 
offers to the American people, an edi- 
torial in one of our newspapers asked 
whether the shield of Achilles could have 
been more marvelously wrought than 
one of the pieces of mosaic in the new 
museum, a ceremonial shield set with 
some fourteen thousand pieces of tur- 
quoise, in strangely beautiful designs. 
The mask in Mexico City, in which coral 
and jade alternate with the turquoise 
the whites of the eyes being made of 
mother-of-pearl, is not distinguished by 
the minuteness of workmanship of the 
shield. But in its hieratic expressiveness, 
which becomes even more evident when 
we compare the work with a naturalistic 
portrait mask of the same individual also 
found in his tomb, we see a higher type 
of art, the mark of a religious sense so 
vital to this people as to impress us to- 
day with its reality —as far as we are 
from the ideas which called the object 
into existence. 

Southward again, in the state of 
Oaxaca, are the Zapotecs, with their 
great architectural works, like the palace 
of Mitla, and their funerary urns, at 
times so terrible when the figures on 


them are masked, at times of « eep 
human beauty when the features «/ |}j 
deceased are portrayed. But to fi the 
most charming of Mexican seul;) ype 
we must cross to the neighboring st.\¢ of 
Vera Cruz where we find the la) 
faces of the Totonacs. To see thes 
works, one after another, all of {he 
suffused with their mirth, all admirably 
modeled and keeping the character of 
the face (so often lost in represent st ions 
of laughter), is to perceive a phase of the 


ing 


hay 


Indian which is as a rule, strange to us. 
though far to the north, in our Pueblo 
country, the clowns of the ceremonial 


dances tell us how widespread was the 
love of fun in ancient America. What 
the Indians of the north have only to a 
slight degree, however, is the plastic 
sense, which places the old Mexicans 
very high indeed among the masters of 
sculpture. 

Nowhere in the country is this more 
highly developed than among the Toto- 
nacs. Their temples are among the most 
remarkable in Mexico, and their sculp- 
ture begins, as sculpture should, with an 
architectural basis. And so when they 
come to the production of their smaller 
works, the marvelous cutting and polish- 
ing of the stone and the close observation 
of personality and character do not 
degenerate into the preciosity and illus- 
tration which we see in most of the heads 
by our modern sculptors. The most 
human of the laughing faces retains 
something of the dignity, the Sphinxlike 
symbolism which is so striking in nearly 
every portrait that comes from the soil of 
Mexico. 

With the Zapotecs and Totonacs we 
come within the sphere of influence of 
the southern races of Mexico: the 
Mayas. Their political power having 
declined long before the coming of the 
Spaniards, many of their cities having 
already fallen into ruins, the problem of 
the Mayas is more difficult, in many 
ways, than that of the northern peoples. 
No Rosetta stone has as yet appeared to 
give us even the faintest hint of the way 
to read the inscriptions on their wonder- 
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reliefs, and the 
sul tion that their 
tion is older than 
f the Toltees and 
the 


seems 


it} peoples of 
central plateau 
t chiefly on ex- 
tern! evidence, such as 
e ureat development 
their architecture 


nd other arts had 
reached. We must, 
wwever, be wary in 
deciding from = such 
testimony; the easier 


conditions of life in the 
prodigiously fertile low- 
lands and a long period 
f safety from invasion 
heing perhaps sufficient 
to explain how the 
Mavas could, in a rela- 
short 
toa stage of civilization 
inequalled in the north, 
the mountains, 
lhe deserts and 
kept the people from 
so rapidly. 
The earlier theory of 


tively time, rise 


here 


war 
idvancing 


irchzeologists was that 
the Mayas stood to the 


LARGE 
northern races as the 
Greeks did to the Honduras. The 
{omans. But the re- significance 


search of the last few 
vears makes it seem 
probable that the monuments of Teo- 
tihuactin and other places of Mexico 
proper antedate the great Maya edifices. 
Certainly, the parallel with the ancient 
peoples of Europe is defective when we 
compare the character of the two races 
of our American antiquity: the salient 
feature of Maya art is its decorative 
luxuriance, the expression of a jungle 
people, in one characteristic after another 
reminding us of the wealth of forms on 
the temples of the Hindoos. The art of 
‘north, in this land as in others, is an 
of spirituality, a hard and naked 
fidelity to the idea. Such is evidently 
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A specimen of Mayan art from Copan, 
elaborate i 
strictly controlled by laws of design and of 
\ principle of all Mexican or- 
nament was the avoidance of unfilled spaces 
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not the relative posi- 
tions of Greece and 
Rome in their intel- 
lectual and = artistic 
achievement. It is 
likely, indeed, that an 
influence went north- 
ward from the brilliant 
and refined cities of the 
Mayas, but if, 
now 


as is 
maintained, the 
Totonacs brought mem- 
ories of the great art of 
the valley of Mexico 
in their southerly mi- 
gration, then we may 
well imagine that the 
ideas of the north did 
not stop with them but 
went on to Yucatan, to 
Honduras and to Guate- 
mala, where the great 
centers of Maya culture 
were located. 

However that may 
be, the buildings of 
these cities of the past 
certainly add to the 
world’s knowledge of 
architecture a_ style 
that no other land has 
shown. It is difficult to 
estimate its full value 
because so few compe- 
tent have 
penetrated the jungle 
which hides the ruins. 
The government is now building roads 
to Chichen-Itza and some of the other 
principal sites, and it is likely that 
the next years will see a growth in our 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
Mayas like that which we have wit- 
with respect to the northern 
peoples. Certainly the great monoliths, 
covered with decorative sculpture of an 
extraordinary complexity but. still in- 
telligibly logical in design, and the 
splendid figures which are framed by 
this vegetation in stone are among the 
masterpieces of the artists of early 
America. 
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GODDESS OF RUNNING WATER 


A Toltec monolith weighing twenty-four tons. It stood on the Pyramid of 
the Moon, looking down on the great ceremony of the New-Fire, celebrated 





As she rose fr { 
Pyramid of the \I 
(she and her. bot} 
the rain god, w 
dren of the mo. 
must have seem: 4 
to be a part of natup 





for the stone it 

which she is hew) py 
serves, in its mpl 
forms, much of the ap. 
pearance of the natura 
monolith, which is 
A few markings, leyih\ 
for everyone in the ol 
time, told the attributes 
of the goddess — hoy 
she brought life ay 
strength to the plants 
which gave her their 
flowers and their ear 
of corn with which | 
adorn herself. But if w 
latter-day Americans 
need to have thes 
tokens explained to us 
we do not, if we are 

all sensitive to the Jan. 
guage of art, need an 
explanation of thy 
grandeur of the statu 
asa whole. In the ma- 
jesty of its proportions 
the touching symbolisn 
of the relationship it 
expresses between mai 
and nature as thie fig- 





every fifty-two years upon the conjunction of certain heavenly bodies ure emerges from the 


If I am not too far stressing my own 
preference among these mighty expres- 
sions of our continent, I should like to 
turn once more to the north in conclud- 
ing this summary study of an inexhaus- 
tible subject. In the museum of Mexico 
City stands a figure some fifteen feet high 

Chalchihuitlicue—the goddess of run- 
ning water, a favorite of the old sculptors. 


stone, and in thi 
mathematical rhythm that runs throug! 
the piece, that rhythm dictated by tly 
course of the stars toward which th 
goddess looked out from her pyramid 
we hear the voice of a race in whom tli 
natural and the supernatural mingled 1 
unconscious harmony, to bring about tli 
deepest idea of life that has yet appeared 
in America. 
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The Noblest Instrument 





BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


\ i Y father had been away, reorgan- 
A izing some old up-state railroad. 
He returned in an executive mood and 
| For a 
vear or more he had been saying that 


roceeded to shake up our home. 


learn music—it 
was part of a child’s liberal education. 
He now proceeded to act. We boys were 
summoned before him and informed that 
we must at once learn to play on some- 
thing. We might not appreciate it now, 
he said, but we should later on. “‘ You, 
will learn the violin. George, 
you the piano. Julian—well, Julian is 
But you older boys must 


each, of his sons must 


Clarence, 


too voung vet. 
have lessons.” 

| was appalled at this order. At the 
age of ten it seemed a disaster to lose 
any freedom. The days were already too 
games after school; and 
now here was a chunk to come out of 
playtime three days every week. <A 
chunk every day, we found afterward, 
hecause we had to practice. 

George disappeared into the long room 
that we called the parlor, and sat at the 
piano, and faithfully learned to pound 
out his exercises. He had all the luck. 
He was not an inspired player, but at 
He also 
had the advantage of playing on a good 
robust instrument, which he didn’t have 
to be careful not to drop, and was in no 
danger of breaking. Furthermore, he 
did not have to tune it. A piano had 
some good points. 

But I had to go through a blacker and 
more gruesome experience. It was bad 
enough to have to come in from the 
street and the sunlight and go down into 
our dark little basement where I took 
my lessons. But that was only the open- 
ing chill of the struggle that followed. 


short for our 


least he had some ear for music. 





The 
violin itself was a queer, fragile, cigar- 
boxy thing, that had to be handled most 


The whole thing was uncanny. 


gingerly. Nothing sturdy about it. 
Why, a fellow was liable to crack it put- 
ting it into its And 
teacher, he was queer too. 
queer pickled smell. 

I dare say he wasn’t queer at all really, 
but he seemed so to me, because he was 
different from the people I generally 
met. He was probably worth a dozen 
of some of them, but I didn’t know it. 
He was one of the violins in the Phil- 
harmonic, and an excellent player; a 
grave, middle-aged little man—who was 
obliged to give lessons. 

He wore a black, wrinkled frock coat, 
and a discolored gold watch-chain. He 
had small, black-rimmed glasses; not 
tortoise-shell, but thin rims of metal. 
His violin was dark, rich, and polished, 
and would do anything for him. 

Mine was balky and awkward, brand 
new, and of a light, common color. 

The violin is intended for persons 
with a passion for music. I wasn’t that 
kind of person. I liked to hear a band 
play a tune that we could march up and 
down to, but try as IT would, I could sel- 
dom whistle such a tune afterward. My 
teacher didn’t know this. 
me as a possible genius. 

He taught me how to hold the con- 
traption, tucked under my chin. IT 
learned how to move my fingers here and 
there on its handle or stem. I learned 
how to draw the bow across the strings, 
and thus produce sounds. 

Does a mother recall the first ery of 
her baby, I wonder? [I still remember 
the strange cry at birth of that new 
violin. 


case. then my 


He had a 


He greeted 


eer eed 
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My teacher, Herr M., looked as 
though he had suddenly taken a large 
glass of vinegar. He sucked in his 
breath. His lips were drawn back from 
his teeth, and his eyes tightly shut. Of 
course, he hadn’t expected my notes to 
be sweet at the start; but still, there 
was something unearthly about that 
first cry. He snatched the violin from 
me, examined it, readjusted its pegs, and 
comforted it gently, by drawing his own 
bow across it. It was only a new and 
not especially fine violin, but the sounds 
it made for him were more natural 
they were classifiable sounds. They 
were not richly musical, but at least they 
had been heard before on this earth. 

He handed the instrument back to me 
with careful directions. I tucked it up 
under my chin again and grasped the 
end tight. I held my bow exactly as 
ordered. I looked up at him, waiting. 

“Now,” he said, nervously. 

I slowly raised the bow, drew it down- 
ward . . 

This time there were fwo dreadful 
cries in our little front basement. One 
came from my new violin and one from 
the heart of Herr M. 

Herr M. presently came to, and smiled 
bravely at me, and said if I wanted to 
rest a moment he would permit it. He 
seemed to think I might wish to lie 
down awhile and recover. I didn’t feel 
any need of lying down. All I wanted 
was to get through the lesson. But 
Herr M. was shaken. He was by no 
means ready to let me proceed. He 
looked around desperately, saw the 
music book, and said he would now 
show me that. We sat down side by 
side on the window-seat, with the book 
in his lap, while he pointed out the notes 
to me with his finger, and told me their 
names. 

After a bit, when he felt better, he 
took up his own violin, and instructed 
me to watch him and note how he han- 
dled the strings. And then at last, he 
nerved himself to let me take my violin 
up again. “Softly, my child, softly,” he 
begged me, and stood facing the wall. ... 


We got through the afternoon 
how, but it was a ghastly experong 
Part of the time he was madden: | }) 
the mistakes I kept making, and }) rt of 
the time he was plain wretched. |, 
covered his eyes. He seemed ill |}; 
looked often at his watch, even shook jt 
as though it had stopped; but he s 
the full hour. There is a fine 
streak in mankind. 

That was Wednesday. What «tru. 
gles he had with himself before Friday, 
when my second lesson was due, no one 
knows. They were secret. He came 
back to recommence teaching me, }yt 
he had changed—he had hardened. |). 
stead of being cross, he was stern: and 
instead of sad, bitter. He wasn't un- 
kind to me, but we were no longer com- 
panions. He talked to himself, under 
his breath; and sometimes he took bits 
of paper, and did little sums on them, 
gloomily, and then tore them up. 

During my third lesson I saw the 
tears come to his eyes. He went up to 
my father and told him he felt sure I'd 
never be able to play. My father didn’t 
like this at all. He said he felt sure | 
would. He dismissed Herr M. briefly 
the poor man came stumbling back 
down in two minutes. In that short 
space of time he had gallantly gone up- 
stairs in a glow, resolved upon sacrific- 
ing his earnings for the sake of telling 
the truth. He returned with his earn- 
ings still running, but with the look of a 
lost soul about him, as though he felt 
that his nerves and his sanity were 
doomed to destruction. He was low in 
his mind, and he talked to himself more 
than ever. Sometimes he spoke harshly 
of America, sometimes of fate. 

But he no longer struggled. He ac- 
cepted this thing as his destiny. He re- 
garded me as an unfortunate something. 
outside the human species, whom lhe 
must simply try to labor with as well as 
he could. It was a grotesque, indeed a 
hellish experience, but he felt he must 
bear it. 


he. 


ved 


row 


He wasn’t the only one—he was at 
least not alone in his sufferings. M) 
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ier, though expecting the worst, had 
tried to be hopeful about it, but at the 
end of a week or two I heard her and 
\l.rgaret talking it over. I was slaugh- 
terng a seale in the front basement, 
chen mother came down and stood out- 
, the door in the kitchen hall and 
whispered, “Oh, Margaret!” 

watched them. Margaret was bak- 
inu cake. She had been with us ever 
since we were babies, and she was al- 
wavs cooking things for us. She screwed 
up her face, raised her arms, and brought 
them down with hands clenched. 


“T don’t know what we shall do, 
Margaret.” 
“The poor little feller.”” Margaret 
I g 


whispered. “‘He can’t make the thing 

Chis made me indignant. They were 
making me look like a lubber. I wished 
to feel always that I could make any- 


thing go. 


I now began to feel a determination 
to master this thing. History shows us 
many examples of the misplaced deter- 
minations of men—they are one of the 
darkest aspects of human life, they 
spread so much needless pain: but I 
knew little history. And I viewed what 
little I did know romantically—I should 
lave seen in such episodes their heroism, 
not their futility. Any role that seemed 
attracted me, no matter how 


senseless. 


heroie 


Not that I saw any chance for heroism 
in our front basement, of course. You 
had to have a battlefield or something. 
| saw only that I was appearing ridicu- 
lous. But that stung my pride. | 
hadn’t wanted to learn anything what- 
ever about fiddles or music, but since I 
was in for it, ’'d do it, and show them 
| could. A boy will often put in enor- 
mous amounts of his time trying to 
prove he isn’t as ridiculous as he thinks 
people think him. 

Meanwhile Herr M. and I had dis- 
covered that I was nearsighted. On ac- 
count of the violin’s being an instrument 
that sticks out in front of one, I couldn't 
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stand close enough to the music book to 
see the notes clearly. He didn’t at first 
realize that I often made mistakes from 
that cause. When he and I finally com- 
prehended that I had this defect, he had 
a sudden new hope that this might have 
been the whole trouble, and that when 
it was corrected I might play like a 
human being at last. 

But neither of us ventured to take 
this matter up with my father. We 
knew that it would have been hard to 
convince him that my eyes were not per- 
fect, I being a son of his and presum- 
ably made in his image; and we knew 
that he immediately would have felt we 
were trying to make trouble for him, and 
would have shown an amount of resent- 
ment which it was best to avoid. So 
Herr M. instead lent me his glasses. 
These did fairly well. They turned the 
dim grayness of the notes into a queer 
bright distortion, but the main thing was 
they did make them brighter, so that I 
now saw more of them. How well I re- 
member those miserable little glasses. 
Poor, dingy old things. Herr M. was 
nervous about lending them to me; he 
feared that I'd drop them. It would 
have been safer if they had been spec- 
tacles: but no, they were pince-nez; and 
I had to learn to balance them across my 
nose as well as I could. I couldn't wear 
them up near my eyes because my nose 
was too thin there; I had to put them 
about half-way down where there was 
enough flesh to hold them. I also had 
to tilt my head back, for the music- 
stand was a little too tall for me. Herr 
M. sometimes mounted me on a stool, 
warning me not to step off. Then when 
I was all set, and when he without his 
glasses was blind, I would smash my 
way into the scales again. 

All during the long winter months I 
worked away at this job. I gave no 
thought, of course, to the family. But 
they did to me. 
by a furnace, which had big warm air 
pipes; these ran up through the walls 
with wide outlets into each room, and 
sound traveled easily and ringingly 


Our house was heated 
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through their large passages. My violin 
and I seemed to pervade every part of 
the house. No one could settle down to 
anything while I was practicing. If vis- 
itors came they soon left. Mother 
couldn't even sing to the baby. She 
would wait, watching the clock, until 
my long hour of scale-work was over, 
and then come downstairs and shriek at 
me that my time was up. She would 
find me sawing away with my forehead 
wet, and my hair wet and stringy, and 
even my clothes slowly getting damp 
from my exertions. She would feel my 
collar, which was done for, and say I 
must change it. “Oh, mother! Please!” 
—for I was in a hurry now to run out 
and play. But she wasn’t being fussy 
about my collar, I can see, looking back; 
she was using it merely as a barometer 
or gauge of my pores. She thouglit I 
had better dry myself before going out 
in the snow. 

It was a hard winter for mother. I 
believe she also had fears for the baby. 
She sometimes pleaded with father; but 
no one could ever tell father anything. 
He continued to stand like a rock against 
stopping my lessons. 

Schopenhauer, in his rules for debat- 
ing, shows how to win a weak case by 
insidiously transferring’ an argument 
from its right field, and discussing it in- 
stead from some irrelevant but impreg- 
nable angle. My father knew nothing 
of Schopenhauer, and was never insidi- 
ous, but, nevertheless, he had certain 
natural gifts for debate. In the first 
place his voice was powerful and stormy, 
and he let it out at full strength, and 
kept on letting it out with a vigor that 
stunned his opponents. As a second gift, 
he was convinced at all times that his 
opponents were wrong. Hence, even if 
they did win a point or two, it did them 
no good, for he dragged the issue to 
some other ground then, where he and 
Truth could prevail. When my mother 
said it surely was plain enough that I 
had no ear, what was his reply? Why, 
he said that the violin was the noblest 
instrument invented by man. He said 


any boy was lucky to be given the privy. 
lege of learning to play it. No ‘jy 
should expect to learn it immedia‘«y 
It required persistence. Everything. he 
had found, required persistence. ‘he 
motto was, Never give up. 

All his life, he declared, he had per- 
severed in spite of discouragement, «nd 
he meant to keep on persevering, and he 
meant me to, too. He said that none 
of us realized what he had had to go 
through. If he had been the kind that 
gave up at the very first obstacle, 
where would he have been now—whiere 
would any of the family have been? ‘lhe 
answer was, apparently, that we'd either 
have been in a very bad way, poking 
round for crusts in the gutter, or else 
nonexistent. We might have never 
even been born if father had not per- 
severed. 

Placed beside this record of my 
father’s vast trials overcome, the little 
difficulty of my learning to play the 
violin seemed a trifle. I faithfully 
spurred myself on again, to work at the 
puzzle. Even my teacher seemed im- 
pressed with these views on persistence. 
Though older than my father, he had 
certainly not made as much money, and 
he bowed to the experience of a prac- 
tical man who was a success. If he, 
Herr M., had been a success he would 
not have had to teach boys: and sitting 
in this black pit in which his need of 
money had placed him, he saw more than 
ever that he must learn the ways of this 
world. He listened with all his heart, as 
to a god, when my father shook his fore- 
finger, and told him how to climb to the 
financial heights where he stood with his 
friends. Herr M. got the idea that per- 
severance was sure to lead to great 
wealth. 

Consequently our front basement con- 
tinued to be the home of lost causes. 


Of course, I kept begging Herr M. to 
let me learn just one tune. Even though 
I seldom could whistle them, still I liked 
tunes; and I knew that, in my hours of 
practicing, a tune would be a comfort. 


























it is, for myself. Here again I never 
ea thought to the effect upon others. 
lerr M., after many misgivings, to 
ch I respectfully listened—though 
were not spoken to me, they were 
ttered to himself, pessimistically— 
| after much doubtful fumbling 
ough a worn old book of selections 
se as simple a thing as he could find 
me—for me and the neighbors. 

Jt was spring now, and windows were 

en. That tune became famous. 

It was a short plaintive air. In our 

mt basement it went mad and died. 

What would the musician who had 

underly composed this air, years be- 
fore, have felt if he had foreseen what 

end it would have, on Madison 
\venue; and how, before death, it 
uild be execrated by that once peace- 
| neighborhood. I engraved it on 
eir hearts; not in its true form but in 
my own eerie versions. It was the only 
[ knew. Consequently I played 
md replayed it. 

Even horrors when repeated grow old 
ind lose part of their sting. But those 
| produced were, unluckily, never the 
To be sure, this tune kept its 
veneral structure the same, even in my 
sweating hands. There was always the 
place where I climbed unsteadily up to 
ts peak, and that difficult spot where it 
vavered, or staggered, and stuck; and 
then a sudden jerk of resumption—I 
came out strong on that. Every after- 
noon when [ got to that difficult spot, 
the neighbors dropped whatever they 
vere doing to wait for that jerk, shrink- 
ng from the moment, and yet feverishly 
npatient for it to come. Persons about 
to be stabbed to the heart cannot endure 
the suspense, and want to be stabbed 
nd get it over with. So with our neigh- 
bors. They knew that when | stabbed 
| twisted the blade. Even so. 

But what made the tune and their an- 
vuish so different each day? Tl explain. 
lhe strings of a violin are wound at the 
‘nd around pegs, and each peg must be 
screwed in and tightened till the string 
sounds just right. Herr M. left my 


tune 


same, 
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violin properly tuned when he went. 
But suppose a string broke, or that some- 
how I jarred a peg loose. Its string then 
became slack and soundless. I had to 
re-tighten it. Not having an ear, I was 
highly uncertain about this. 

Our neighbors never knew at what 
degree of tautness I'd put such a string. 
I didn’t myself. I just screwed her up 
tight enough to make a strong reliable 
sound. Neither they nor I could tell 
which string would thus appear in a new 
role each day, nor foresee the profound 
transformations this would produce in 
that tune. 

All that spring this unhappy and ill- 
destined melody floated out through my 
window, and writhed in the air for one 
hour daily, in sunshine or storm. All 
that spring our neighbors and I daily 
toiled to its peak, and staggered over its 
hump, so to speak, and fell wailing 
through space. 

Things now began to be said to my 
mother which drove her to act. She ex- 
plained to my father that the end had 
come at last. Absolutely. “This awful 
nightmare cannot go on,” she said. 

My father pooh-poohed her. 

She cried. She told him what it was 
doing to her. He said that she was ex- 
cited, and that her descriptions of the 
sounds I made were exaggerated and 
hysterical—must be. She was always 
too vehement, he shouted. She must 
learn to be calm. 

“But you’re down town, you don’t 
have to hear it!” 

My father remained skeptical. 

She endeavored to shame him. She 
told him what awful things the neigh- 
bors were saying about the spring they 
were having, a spring of frightful noises 
and misery, for which he was responsible. 

He couldn’t be made to look at it that 
way. If there really were any unpleas- 
antness then I was responsible. He had 
provided me with a good teacher and a 
good violin—so he reasoned. In short, 
he had done his best, and no father 
could have done more. If I made hide- 


ous sounds after all that, the fault must 
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be mine. My mother should be stricter 
with me, if necessary, and make me try 
harder. 

This was the last straw. I couldn't 
try harder. My body rebelled.  Self- 
discipline had its limits—and I wanted 
to be out: it was spring. I skimped my 
hours of practice, when I heard the fel- 
lows playing outside. I came home late 
for lessons—even forgot them. Little by 
little they stopped. 

My father was outraged. His final ar- 
gument, | remember, was that my violin 
had cost twenty-five dollars; if I didn’t 
learn it the money would be wasted, and 
he couldn’t afford it. But it was put to 
him that my younger brother, Julian, 


could learn it instead, later on. T).«, 
summer came, anyhow, and we went (or 
three months to the seashore; and in | \\e 
confusion of this my father was defea od 
and I was set free. 

In the autumn little Julian was ‘ed 
away one afternoon, and imprisoned jy 
the front basement in my place. I dow't 
remember how long they kept him down 
there, but it was several vears. He |yad 
an ear, however, and I believe he learned 
to play fairly well. This would have 
made a happy ending for Herr M. after 
all; but it was some other teacher. a 
younger man, who was engaged to teac, 
Julian. My father said Herr M. was a 
failure. 


Still-Life 
BY JAMES RORTY 
| PON my table for my need 
I keep these flowers in a vase 
Before me, lest the unhappy speed 


Of the damned world hurrving to its doom 
Push through the door, and roar and stamp into my room. 


Marigolds drooping with a wealth 

Of yellow flame I take by stealth; 
Fern fronds spreading filmy lace 
These, O Lord, shall teach me Grace; 
Standing like a copper queen 

Mid this graciousness of green 


Gorgeous, proud, incontinent, 
Gold and ochre richly blent 
Beauty’s unconsidered sum 
Flaunts in the chrysanthemum. 


Upon my table for my need 

I keep these flowers in a vase 

Before me, that I may the better feed 
Old hungers; while the world’s loud roar 
Waits silent, hushed outside my door. 
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ON THE FACE OF IT 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


' wap ~ gi sad ticket to 
yl Cragsville, please,”’ said I to the 
young man at the ticket window. 


. 


just moved there,” 


*“Tve 
I added, feeling that 
uivthing so important as the purchase of 
my first commutation ticket required 
explanation. 

‘Have you a photograph?” asked the 
young man. 


For a moment I was puzzled. “Not 
here,” I began uncertainly. “But I 


ve some nice enlargements at home.” 
Who would have expected a_ticket- 
seller to be interested in the art of the 
camera? ‘* Would you like to see * After- 
noon on the Palisades’ or ‘Grizzly Bears 
at Play’? Have you ever taken pic- 
tures at the Zoo? It’s—” 

‘\ photograph of yourself,’ inter- 
rupted the young man. He was looking 
at me strangely. 

So that’s it, I thought. 
mistake! 


Wishes a 


What a silly 
He just likes my looks. He 
memento of the occasion. 
Well, stranger things than that have 
happened. 

“Tl bring one the next time I come,” 
said Lagreeably. “‘ How about a swap?”’ 
It seemed only courteous to make the 
suggestion. 

‘For identification purposes,” said the 
voung man coldly. 
one on your ticket.” 

| was crestfallen. So he didn’t care 
for art, and he didn’t care for me. And 
| didn’t like this identification idea. As 
if The residents of 


“You have to have 


f | were a criminal. 
Cragsville must be a bad lot, thought I. 
“Oh,” IT said, “I see. On the ticket. 


lhen I'm afraid the ones at home would 





be too big. 
twelve.” 


They're about eighteen by 


The young man seemed indisposed to 
continue the conversation. He gave me 
the address of a photographer on Forty- 
second Street and turned away. I 
walked out of the station in a mood of 
disillusion. 

The photographer’s turned out to be 
a tiny place, with a sign indicating that 
it was patronized by those aspiring to 
chauffeurs’ licenses. The photographer 
led me through some curtains into the 
back of his shop, and turned on a set of 
glaring blue lights. In front of the 
camera there was a piano stool. I sat 
down on it, wondering what sort of a 
pose would be most pleasing to the con- 
ductors on the Cragsville line. It was 
too bad that I didn’t have my white 
knickerbockers on; a portrait of me with 
mashie in hand would be most effective. 
“A sportsman,” the conductor would 
say to himself admiringly. I fancied 
him showing the picture to the brake- 
man and saying, “Now, there’s a fine 
looking fellow for you.” But perhaps 
the photographer would prefer me to 
cross my arms on the back of a chair and 
look dominating, or rest my chin in the 
palm of one hand and look profound. | 
sat and waited for him to apply the 
usual pincers to the back of my head, 
to study first my left side and then my 
right in search of the most persuasive 
view, to spend the usual ten minutes 
pulling the shade up and down and 
wheeling the camera back and forth. 

But he didn’t do any of these things. 
He just lifted a forefinger and pressed 
the bulb. “‘That’s all,” he said. “Come 
back in half an hour and I'll have it 
ready.” 
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“You've taken it already?” I gasped. 
“Sure,” said he. 
I was dismayed. It couldn't be right. 

I came back in half an hour and found 
that it wasn’t right. I looked at the pic- 
ture in horror. It looked like Ed. 5. 
Watters of Keokuk, Iowa, who makes 
*200 a week selling Premier Ice Cream 
Freezers, Full Particulars on Request, 
Write for our Handsome Illustrated 
Booklet Telling How You Can Do It 
Too. It looked like Soapy Conners, 
Wanted for the Murder of Myrtle Fish- 
back of West 208th Street. I wanted 
somebody to tell me that it wasn’t 
true. 

I paid my dollar and walked slowly 
back to the station. To have to bring 
that picture out twice a day and show 
it to a conductor—with other people all 
about! Probably laughing to them- 
selves and nudging each other and whis- 
pering, “Gee, did you see that? It cer- 
tainly shows him up, doesn’t it?” It 
wouldn’t be so bad if I had the car to 
myself. Then I could say lightly to the 
conductor, “Rotten picture, isn’t it? 
But vou know what these cheap pho- 
tographers are,” and doubtless he would 
reply, “ Yes, sir, it does you a grave in- 
But the 8.03 and the 5.21 
would always be crowded. Showing my 
ticket would be an ordeal. 


justice.” 


The ticket seller wasn’t even inter- 
ested in the photograph. He fixed up a 
ticket and pasted the dreadful thing in 
a conspicuous place just above the 
words, “In consideration of the reduced 
price at which ticket hereto attached is 
sold,” and shoved it through the bars at 
me. Lattempted some sickly pleasantry 
to the effect that the ticket would prob- 
ably bring a pretty high price now with 
an authentic picture of me on it, but he 
was unmoved. At least he might have 
said, “* Yes, but what an inadequate pic- 
ture!” My depression deepened as I 
departed. 

But a long time has passed since then. 
I have grown callous. I have found that 
the conductors are callous to the pic- 


ture. I had an idea that they would 
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hold it at arm’s length and gaze 
and then at me and then at it aga 
fore punching my ticket. I used to yas 
it to them furtively, so that no on 
could see it. But they don’t even soe, 
to glance at it. In fact, I know (hey 
don’t. One day, as an experiment, | 
substituted for it a picture of Preside 
Coolidge, and nothing happened. ‘T}, 


next day I tried a snapshot of my yet 
bulldog, Christopher, and nothing |:ap- 
pened. One of these days I am r 
back to that photographer's to see jf | 


won't sell me a print of his picture of a 
naked baby lying on his stomach on 
bear-skin rug. It would be nice to lave 
that picture, and easier than the por- 
trait of Christopher to explain to the 
man next to me, if he should happen to 
look up from his paper. “ Pve changed 
a lot since then, but you see I simply 
hate being photographed,” I could say: 
and he would probably reply that clothes 
make such a difference, too. 

But [ can’t help being disappointed in 
the conductors. What can we expect of 
the art of camera portraiture in America 
when such men go about their daily 
work in utter indifference to it? That 
may be only a rhetorical question, but 
you must admit it is a stinger. 


IN PRAISE OF BIGOTRY 


BY CAROLINE E. MacGILL 


M Y friend, who must above all 
things be in the mode, says he hias 
an absolutely open mind. His mental 
doors and windows are wide open to all 
the winds of the world, that they may 
enter and blow through as they will. 
He has no room for bigotry of any kind; 
in short, his is no one-track mind. 
Words, being but symbols, have their 
fashions. To-day’s clichés, shiny at 
dawn, rubbed at noon, have quite lost 
their authentic stamp by twilight, and 
to-morrow are being melted for re- 
minting next week. I think my friend's 
figure of the winds most appropriate. 
I have been a housekeeper for many 
years, among other vocations and 
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ions, and I know just what leav- 
ndows and doors wide open does. 
\Iv ‘riend says he is willing that the 
wil should lift anything they can 
rom) his mental furniture, and somehow 
pects to benefit by the process. 
(vain I like his phraseology. Lift is 
ften a synonym for thieving. 
| am writing this between two open 
ws. But they are screened. I 
m in facet perhaps fonder of fresh air 
my “open-minded” friend, which 
never for an_ instant 
nersiiades me that it is a good thing to 
eave my house unprotected from the 
elements. If I should do such a 
thing, | know what would happen. My 
room would at once be thrown into wild 
confusion; papers, magazines, books, 
ill small articles, would be 
ither and yon, some caught in eddies 
ind drawn flying out of whatever 
handiest. In the old 
reenless days it was noticeable that 
nevitably the more valuable articles 
flew first and farthest. Next, the 
inds bring in their substitutes, dead 
eaves, débris of all kinds; if the wind 
s from the east, dampness, rain. My 
lively ‘“‘house- 
rygan’’ which declares that wind and 
rain and the stray gases and dirt borne 
winds are the most destructive 
wents known. And without the ex- 
researches of the industrial 
hemist, we coined the word 
‘weathering’ to indicate the ravaging 
tooth which none can resist. 
Open-mindedness, says my friend, is 
the secret of youth. The open-minded 
person is forever growing, never crys- 
He likes to align himself with 
the Young Intellectuals (of whom it is 
ften noted that most are in the dis- 
llusioning forties.) I am tempted to 
remind him that continual growth is 
said by the biologist to be a disease of 
the thyroid gland, akin to cretinism. 
Or that a stalk of wheat which merely 
grew would be utterly useless. What 
the farmer and the miller and the 
baker want is the full 


fact. however, 


tossed 


iperture Was 


laundry sends me a 


ny tne 


haustive 


have 


tallizing. 


head on the 
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wheat, not the capacity for rivaling 
Jack’s beanstalk. And again I wonder 
upon the ponderableness of words. 

Once upon a time this—or another— 
open-minded friend of mine attempted 
to prove to me the relativity of all 
things, that all matter was flux—oh, 
ancientest philosophy! He had just 
run sad life of Giordano 
Bruno, and was inveighing against the 
“bigotry”’ which brought that genial 
humanist to the too literal enlighten- 
ment of the Eternal City. I am not in 
favor of using human beings as fuel for 
any sort of bonfire, but it is perfectly 
apparent, according to my _ friend's 
rules of thought, that Bruno’s execu- 
tioners were completely justified. They 
were sober and thoughtful men, and 
had arrived at the conclusion that it was 
the right thing to do. Unfortunate for 
Bruno, that his logic was not in the 
mode just then! 

My friend tells me that morality, in 
spite of the woeful tale of Bruno, con- 
sists in following your star, expressing 
yourself, doing exactly what you please. 
Duty has been long misunderstood: the 
real object of duty is yourself. If you 
don’t like your present situation or 
surroundings, leave them at once for 
those which will afford you more 
“scope,” more “stimulus.” And I 
most rudely reply, “‘ Yes, I have reports 
on your kind every day, men who 
desert their wives and children, and 
leave them to the mercy of starvation 
or the chance charity of the stranger. 
On the whole, we usually call that 
desertion, not freedom. It is hard to 
convert the law or the police. A few 
of the latter caught a little of the virus 
a few years ago in Boston, but public 
opinion strangely failed to see the point, 
nor did our untalkative but forceful 
President. Of course public opinion is 
desperately bourgeois—which is, in fact, 
but a way of saying that it prefers some- 
thing besides a weathercock to do 
business with. 

No, I have not an open mind. I 
prefer screens, the protection of windows 


across the 
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and doors to the house of my spirit. A 
wise man once said that no person or 
cause ever succeeded without a touch 
of bigotry. Which being interpreted 
means that there are certain inescap- 
able facts in the universe, which we 
must face and regulate ourselves by. 
As to “rights,” I have grave doubts 
about them. They seem too largely 
compounded of selfishness, with too 
much hurt and disregard of the equally 
valid rights of the other fellow. The 
obverse of rights, obligations, duties, 
really take care of the whole situation 
and are logically and eternally demon- 
strable. And so I come to the second 
part of my bigotry: whether my “open- 
minded” friend admits it or not does 
not in the least matter, in the long run, 
sub specie aeternitatis. Whether any of 
us sees it or not changes affairs never a 
jot or tittle. We cannot skip disagree- 
able things by denying them. We try 
to; we develop a whole modern phil- 
osophy of escape, which is really based 
on the fact that there remain still a 
majority of people who are bigoted 
enough to think that the day’s work 
requires doing, like the silversmith 
whom I watched the other day, chasing 
a silver pitcher. He had sat or stood 
at that bench for nearly forty years, 
tapping with his little chisels. Just a 
monotonous tap, tap, tap, millions of 
tiny strokes exactly alike. Out of them 
had come much beauty of the cool 
shining metal; and out of them had 
come another beauty, which was re- 
vealed in the man’s face. No, I do not 
think he would be called handsome; 
he was a long, lean, wiry specimen of the 
all-too-rare genus American skilled work- 
man. But he is the happiest person I 
have seen this long while. He found his 
work when a young man, not necessarily 
the work, but a good job, where good 
wages could be earned, steadily, where 
he could do well, and he had the courage, 
yes, the courage, mind you, to build 
himself into it, and the resolution to 
keep at it, tapping with his little chisels 
for more than forty years. He closed 


his mind to any convictions about «the: 
jobs which might be more intere.tjy 
and found interest in the one wh)! }, 
had. It is the surest recipe for 


pp 
ness known. 


We refrain from telling the tr ti 
our friends who seek “escape,” self 


expression, etc., because we are to 
often afraid of hurting their feeling. 
So we say; perhaps in reality the trut! 
is that we too have tried to dodve t}y 
inescapable, or secretly intend t{o, jf 
we can find a fancied way. God, fo; 
instance. We aren't sure about Him 
whether He ever existed, or ever spok 
so that any one could understand Him 
Because if He did He said some exces. 
sively pointed things, which would not 
make our “open-mindedness”™ look lik 
much. There is no dodging Omnipo- 
tence. Nor does Omniscience know 
compromise. True, He hath pity on us 
remembering that we are but dust, but 
as God He expects to be obeyed. 

No general ever won a_ battle }y 
open-minded tactics. The successful 
commander is what his name indicates 
whether he commands an army or tha 
bundle of “complexes” which is him- 
self. The seeker after new things will 
label as trite the saying that life is ; 
warfare. But again it will make but 
little difference with the facts. My 
open-minded friend has a campaign, so 
he calls it, for his business. If I were to 
try to demonstrate to him that lx 
could make more money by bricklaying 
and have far fewer worries, I should 
have my labor for my pains. 

The pose of extreme youth and 
simplicity is ever the sign of over- 
sophistication. We are just catching it 
in America. ‘To desire to do what we 
please and only that is indeed childish. 
and if persisted in condemns us to 
perpetual rainbow-chasing. Our dolls 
will all be stuffed with sawdust, because 
we have not put away childish things 
for the realities of men and women 
Truth is indeed not always convenient. 
nor comfortable, but it is always truth 


Those of us who prate of our open- 
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edness, our rights to follow the 
jiest vagary, only seal our warrants to 
: . ‘ *- ° rr 

inappiness and spiritual failure. The 
of the gods are slow, but ines- 


capable. 


SWEET ARE THE USES OF A RADIO 
BY NEWMAN LEVY 


\ Y friend Hopkins had always as- 
4 sumed a rather supercilious atti- 
tude toward the radio. Imagine, then, 
my surprise to learn that he not only had 
succumbed to the popular affliction, but 
that he had become an enthusiast of the 
most rabid sort. It was all the more as- 
tonishing because he had always been a 
man of no enthusiasms and many violent 
Hopkins disliked serious 
music, lectures bored him, and speeches 
of any sort wearied him. 

“What else is there to listen to?” I 
asked, after Hopkins had concluded an 
eloquent rhapsody about his five tube, 
loop aerial, loud speaking outfit—I’m 
not sure of the technical terms, but it 
sounded something like that. 

“Come around to-night,” he said, 
“and Pll promise you a treat.” 

| found Hopkins sitting in an easy 
chair, puffing complacently on a pipe, 
hefore a complicated assortment of 
devices on a table. The 
place looked to me like the engine room 
of a transatlantic liner. 
projected from the table. 


me to sit down. 


antipathies. 


mechanical 


A huge horn 
He waved to 


It’s going to start in a moment,” he 
said. 

“This is Station XPQ broadcasting,” 
said a sepulchral voice from the horn. 
“The first artist on this evening’s pro- 
gram is Miss Fay Bloom, the noted 
singer, formerly of the Muggville Grand 
Opera Company. Miss Bloom will sing 
the famous Mad Scene from Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” 

Hopkins grinned delightedly at me. 

“She’s rotten,” he whispered. 

\ wait of a few moments, and then 
the orchestra began the opening bars of 
the music. Hopkins had a really remark- 
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As the thin, somewhat strident 
soprano notes trickled out of the horn I 
could close my eves and faney that Miss 
Fay Bloom was actually in the room 
with us. I was suddenly startled by the 
sound of Hopkins’ voice, loud and con- 
temptuous. 

“Won't you shut up!” he bawled as 
the shrill soprano tones frolicked desper- 
ately with the flute. “* You're the worst 
singer I ever listened to. You ought to 
he selling old clothes with that rotten 
voice of yours.” 


able set. 


I reached forward to stop him. Even 
with Miss Bloom corporeally absent, it 
hardly seemed the decent gentlemanly 
thing todo. The singer ignored Hopkins’ 
interruption and continued to struggle 
valiantly with the trills and cadenzas. 

“Are you going to stop that cater- 
wauling,” Hopkins shouted. “Can it! 
Shut up, I tell you—” 

He turned a dial and Miss Bloom’s 
voice trailed sadly off into space. 

**__Senator Lucius K. Hoghaum, the 
eminent statesman and publicist 

“The dirty crook,” interpolated Hop- 
kins audibly. 

“will entertain us to-night,” an- 
nounced a new voice from the horn, 
“with an address on the Reclamation of 
the Guano Fields of Our Territorial Pos- 
sessions and Their Application to Article 
Thirty Five of The Versailles Treaty. I 
take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Senator Hoghbaum.” 

Hopkins pressed his thumb against 
the side of his nose and wiggled his fin- 
gers derisively. 

“That fellow Hoghaum is a faker and 
an ignoramus,” he said to me. “I’ve 
been waiting for this chance for vears.” 

The speaker's poured forth 
clearly and resonantly from the horn. 

“*__and so we find that in 1915 our im- 
portations dropped thirty-two and four 
thirds per cent, leaving a net deprecia- 
tion of thirteen million, four hundred 
and seventy-two thousand, nine hundred 
and twelve dollars. And this tells only 
half the story, for we must also take into 
consideration- 


voice 
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“You're a liar and you know it,” ex- 
claimed Hopkins. 

“Nor must we forget those intrepid 
souls who carried the glorious standard 
of our country into the trackless wilder- 
ness of the Amazon,” declaimed Senator 
Hoghaum, evidently warming up to his 
subject. “Egypt had its Cleopatra; 
France had its Du Barry. But where 
beneath the starry vault of Heaven—” 

“Oh, hire a hall,” said Hopkins, 
drowning out the conclusion of one of the 
speaker’s choicest periods. 

“Just one word more,” said the 
Senator. 

“That means an hour,” growled 
Hopkins. 

* You all know me to be a plain, blunt, 
honest man 

“You're a crook and a_grafter!” 
shouted Hopkins. 

“The best vears of my life have been 
dedicated to serving my fellow  citi- 
Zens 5 

“Vou big stiff!” 

“T am reminded of a little story that 
is going the rounds at the capital. It 
seems there was an Irishman 

“That'll be about all for you, you big 
bum,” shouted Hopkins angrily. “Do 
vou think we have nothing better to do 
than to listen to vour drivel?” 

He gave the dial a sharp twist, and 
Senator Hogbaum’s oration ended ab- 
ruptly in the middle of a word. 

“That’s the way to treat those fel- 
lows,” said Hopkins, smiling gleefully; 
“T wouldn't be without this set for a 
million dollars.” 


STUDIES IN THE 20TH CENTURY 
LYRIC 


(Reprinted from the Ancient Language Journal, 
{pril, 2433) 


I've been working on the Railroad 
All the live-long day 

I’ve been working on the Railroad 
Just to pass the time away. 

Can’t you hear the whistles blowing? 
Rise up so early in the morn! 

Can't you hear the Captain shouting 
“Diana, blow your horn.” 


HIS 20th century lyric is to be fo ind 

in the Hubert! Collection, whic}, 
tains the only surviving copy of whit js 
perhaps one of the earliest manifi< 
tions of the mechano-poetical scho:) of 
1945-80. The author remains in ¢)) 
plete anonymity, and we can only ¢op- 
jecture as to a possible identificat joy 
However, the existence of seven 6} |yer 
lyrics on the same sheet, unquest jon- 
ably all of them by a single author, allows 
us to draw conclusions with at least 4 
fair degree of probability. Gruler 
urges with great ingenuity, though |i tle 
plausibility, that the author must lave 
been none other than Thomas Paine. 
who we know wrote “Auld Lang Syne” 
(which appears in the Hubert collection 
as well as the now forgotten relic of 4 
domestic age, ““Home Sweet Hony 
But that the same person who sturdily 
maintained the 20th century ideal of t}i 
sanctity of “Home” could have written 
the refreshingly original lines beginning 
“We Won’t Go Home until Morning” 
is entirely unthinkable. So we may 
dismiss this theory as of no conse- 
quence, and recognize the fact that the 
poet must have inserted one work not 
his own into the little garland. Is it 
too much to suppose that Paine was one 
of the members of the Rotary and that 
his friend inserted the famous lyric as a 
graceful compliment to a revered asso- 
ciate? 

Pegnault® and Fertheim*, both work- 
ing independently, but along more or 
less the same lines, propounded a second 
theory. They maintain that the eight 
verses were written by eight different 
poets, aspiring to admission in_ the 
Rotary Club. Membership, greatly 
coveted, was conferred upon any of thie 


n- 


1J. S. Hubert: Source Book of 20th Cent. L 
Poetry. Burlington Univ. Press, 2432. “The Rai 
(p. 382) formed one of seven other lyrics (of less i 
tance) printed on a single sheet of thick paper evid 
the private circulation of the Rotary Club (the na: 
which appears at the head of the sheet), for the be 
of the anonymous poet. Hubert soundly surmises 
the Rotary Club was probably the expression of 4 
century desire to imitate the famous organization 0! 
Johnson 

2 Zeitschrift fiir 20 Jahrhunderts Wissenschaft. 
burg, 2428. XXXVIII, p. 417. 

3 Etudes sur Les origines de la Poésie Mechanist 
Rouen, 2419. p. 341 et seq. 

4 Der mechano Litteratur, ete. Wilden, 2420. p. |} 
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in dates whose poems were approved 
mn public reading before the Club. 
Further, they insist that it would have 
hee: impossible for one poet to have 


written verses so different in tone and 
conception as “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s 


ill here” and “There’s a long, long 


trail a-winding.”’ But to all this we 
might answer by the establishment of a 
remarkable series of probabilities. The 


forth is be- 
lieved to be one never before propounded. 
In the daily visitor’s book of the La 
Salle Hotel,’ of Chicago, Illinois, for 
August 20, 1921, appears the entry, 
“Ed. W. Hale—Peoria, Ill.” In a 
different hand, below the name appear 
the words “*Hail, Hail, the gang’s all 
here.” Was this then the poet, hiding 
vet revealing his identity within the 
Was the hotel 


owner inseribing beneath his name the 


heorv which is now set 


first words of his verse? 


first line of his graceful lyric, in order 
to give it added importance in future 
That there actually was a poet 
The 
Holmson copy of the New York Times 
Magazine? for April llth, 1944, re- 
vealed the fact that such a poet existed. 
For on page 17 of that issue is to be 
found the announcement of his forth- 
coming volume of verse—** Diana’s Horn 
and Other Verses.”” That there remains 
scarcely a scrap of his work can never 
he sufficiently deplored, for further in 
the advertisement Prof. Wm. Lyon 
Phelps dispassionately asserts that “in 
Edwin Hale we have unquestion- 
ably our greatest American poet 
lie is the complete master of whatever 
manner he wishes toemploy. He can be 
subtly seientific, as in ‘Diana’s Horn,’ 
or distressingly sentimental, or reckless 
in his gayety. . . . A figure of colossal 
proportions.”” So there can be no 
question but that he was a poet quite 
capable of diversity in expression. 
\n excellent reprint of this invaluable source book of 
Century Genealogy has just been issued by the 
West Soc. The bibliography, however, is very 
or seal to examine the unique N. Y. Times 
razine [ am indebted to the generosity of Mr. Holm- 
whose priceless collection of early American liter- 


e would be the constant envy of scholars, were it not 
llingly placed at their disposal 


“co 9 
years: 


named Hale we know surely. 


LION’S MOUTH 





The evidence has been presented. We 
know that Edwin Hale was a great poet 
(most of his works, alas, have passed 
into oblivion); that he wrote a poem 
called “Diana’s Horn,’ that in 1921 
before the signature of Ed. W. Hale in a 
visitor’s book was written the first line 
of one of the most famous lyrics in the 
Hubert collection. We may infer, 
parenthetically, that in 1921 Hale was 
still a young man, exuberant and high- 
spirited. In all likelihood this period 
saw the production of his more pagan 
verses—such as “Hail, Hail” and “ For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 
may call the earlier Hale manner. 
With later years came the more mature 
the perplexing cynicism of the 
Railroad Song” and the subtle infinity 
of desire which 


This we 


genius 


read 
“There’s a long, long trail a-winding.” 
Thus the difference between the dates 
1921 and 1944 need not 
difficulties. 

To turn to the poem itself. Here we 
have, in all likelihood, the fundamental 
octet from which developed the char- 
acteristic ode form of the *“‘ Mechanists.” 
i.e., octet, couplet, and sestet.4. Though 
notably free in the manner of rhyme, 
vet we are to note the characteristic 
variations in meter, from dimeter to 
tetrameter. And within the line we 
observe the mechanistic desire to secure 
swift motion by the employment of 
various feet; e.g., 


stirs us as we 


offer great 


the conjunction of 
trochaic and anapestic feet in the second 
line, and the pyrrhic “on the,” as a 
suitable introduction to the strong 
trochaic foot “Railroad.” Again like 
the mechanists, the movement is pre- 
vailingly trochaic, varied pleasingly by 
the strongly iambic tendency of the 
fourth and eighth lines. If we may place 
the composition of the poem as some- 
where in the period 1930-1945, then 
surely it is the direct ancestor of all the 
outpourings of Vandenburg, Scarlett 
and their followers. 

Since we are in possession of what is 

3 The connection between this and the last line of the 


lyric must be evident at once 
4Or more rarely, double octet, as in Vanderburg 
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indubitably a 20th century version of 
the poem, there can be little dispute as 
to corruption of the text.' 
difficulties, however, must be cleared 
away, in the matter of linguistics. 
About the exact meaning of the word 
*Railroad” raged. 
Scholars have divided themselves roughly 
into two schools: (1) The French, and a 
majority of Americans, who maintain 
that the word must be meant to include 
any and all possible branches of the 
20th century 
system. 


Certain 


controversy has 


steam transportation 
That is, the interpretation is to 
be general, rather than specific. In- 
deed, certain French scholars (notably 
Adrien and Bolchet) have insisted that 
the word “Railroad” 
preted allegorically, rather than speci- 
fically. (2) The German, 
that “Railroad” must be 
narrowest sense, 


must be inter- 
who assert 
taken in its 
as meaning the actual 
way over which the train passed. Hence, 
they observe, in essence, a 
20th century 
and the first of a long 
line of communistic odes. 

Through the able researches of Jone- 
son and Reed the 
been largely discredited, and the inter- 
pretation 
than realistic. 


the song Is, 
from the 
peon,”” 


passionate cry 
laboring “* 


German School has 


figurative 
that the 
substance of the poem is this: The poet, 
in a day dream,’ has given his attention 
to the railroads and their betterment. 
This was a_ favorite with the 
mechanists.2 All day long he has 
pondered on the matter 
the time away” (as he satirically 
remarks'—but there is a depth of 
hidden feeling in the naked simplicity of 


rather 
We may say 


has been 


topic 


“just to pass 


1 But Grewman, in his Typographical Eridenc n the 
dating of Early American Broadside +7 uerature (C hicago, 
2409) maintains that the sheet on which the seven poems 
appear was certainly printed after 1975, hence admitting, 
the possibility of corruption of the text This hypothesis, 
however, seems extremely improbable. For an admirable 
discussion of the whole eontroversy, and a carefully 
reasoned opinion see Prof. Hassner’s article in Amerikan- 
ische Studien, LAXVI, pp. 33 et se 

2Can we trace here a suggestion 
in the remote English period? 

Vide Abrahamson: The Railroad and 20th Century 
Poetical Speculation, Oshkosh, 2413 

*Alsbach would put a comma after “‘just,”’ thus 
making it an adjective, referring to “I" the poet But 
this seems unreasonable—for Justice and poetry were 
divorced at least by the 4th decade of the 20th century 


of the dream allegory 
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his words). In his dream, the poet see, 
all the feverish activity of the Rail) jad: 
whistles shriek in the dawn, 
the worker’s early rise®; and we he; 
voice of the “ Boss,’ urging his 
mate to sound the trumpet. “Di; 
a name unrecorded and wholly 
telligible we must regard as a mis; 
and emend to “Diana.” In thi 
scholars agree, the allegorical gro) 
France delighting that they. can 
convince us of the “chase for indus 
supremacy,” and the Germans 
they are able to prove the literal | 
pretation by reference to the 
established custom of the soundin: 
horns women) to mark thy 
passage of working hours on the track 
lines. Perhaps the truth lies somew |icre 
between these two extremes. In resliz- 
ing this, we recognize still more clear 
that the poem represents the transition 
between the “‘conventionalists” of tli 
19th century, and the 
of the 20th 

For here we feel both the suppressed 
energy of the great physical power of 
the Railroad organization, and_ the 
tender reverence for the laws of human 
behavior. The conventionalist Words- 
worth himself, with all his studied 
simplicity, could not have expressed 
more accurately the inevitability of tli 
working peon’s submission to routine. 
And certainly never did he introduce 


im] ciling 


(even by 


mechanists 


what 19th century critics were pleased 


to call the “classical” 


than did Hale (if, 


mere skillfully 
indeed, he was thie 
author) in the concluding line of his 
lvric.’ In this random bit of verse, then, 
miraculously from = ineluctable 
oblivion, we are able to see petrified 
the layers of convergent literary strata. 


6 This line has caused much difference of op 
chiefly because of a fancied grammatical difficulty. 1 
minute observations of Riesbach and the Ger 
School seem entirely unnecessary; the meaning « 
line is unmistakable 

6k. F. Ridgton has discussed this whole probler 
considerable thoroughness in ‘Captains of Industry 
Bosses: A Study in a Industrial Literat 

» New Railway Soc. Vol. IX, 2031. 

? The poet might well have had Wordsworth in 
as = wrote the Diana line. Cf. the classical end 
one of the now forgotten sonnets, “The world is t 
much with us, ’ “and hear old Titon blow his wret 
horn.’ 
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Passing the 


BY EDWARD § 


f is a good habit to take account of 
| tock at the end of the year and see 
iow we are doing in our business. It is 
in trade; it may properly be done 
in polities and in the general affairs of 
life. A lot of things are going on just 
now the results of which are very specu- 
lative. Human society 
olted and is slow in coming right again. 
Great efforts are proceeding to make it 
ight, to restore order and progress 


lone 


has been badly 


come Ti 


to the world, to put distressed people, of 
whom there are many, many millions, 
ind disconcerted countries in the way of 
vetting back to prosperity and safety. 
\ number of very important govern- 
nental machines have been destroyed 
ind the work they did or failed to do has 
been distributed to other political me- 
hanisms whose ability to handle it has 
as yet been imperfectly demonstrated. 
Bad mistakes have been made in the re- 
dering of the world, with catastrophic 
onsequences. Europe is limping along 
toward restoration carrying vast bur- 
dens, distressed with jealousies and ani- 
mosities and liable, apparently, to fall 
down in her tracks before she gets back 


} 


to any comfortable status. Europeans 
so far have not been able to devise any 
romising plan for living together in 
They are moving undoubtedly, 
but whether backwards or forwards, and 
vhither, most of them do not know. 
hey are very anxious—our brethren in 
Europe. 


pear ces 


Even Asia is not calm. Ideas are stir- 


: there which make for change, and 
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new political possibilities confront al- 
most every Asiatic nation. China is 
struggling toward reorganization. India 
seems to be feeling her way toward self 
government. If the influence of Europe 
upon the world relaxes because of in- 
ternal European squabbles, Asia will be 
affected by it and will not go on as 
before. 

Here in these States we are thought 
to be more fortunate than any other 
people, but we too are a good deal up 
in the air. Enormous changes in life 
have come to us. Our adventure in the 
great war got us acquainted with the 
world, and got the world acquainted 
with nothing ever did before. 
That has disturbed our politics. The 
war has disturbed our economics. Scien- 
tific discoveries and other things have 
disturbed our religion. Telephones and 
motor cars and all the developments of 
electricity have played hob with our old 
habits of life and economically, morally, 
politically and in almost every way we 
have been upset by prohibition. We do 
not know our duty any more, our duty 
as citizens of the world, as citizens of the 
United States, as employers, as workers, 
as church members, as heads of families, 
as teachers. We do not even know 
whether we are facing forwards or back- 
wards and we want very much to find 
out. 

Some of the greatest mischiefs to in- 
dividuals and to countries have been 
done by the inadvertent introduction of 
factors or forces into an existing order 


us, as 
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which did not belong to that order. 
There are constant examples of these 
mischiefs. Rabbits were introduced into 
Australia and overran that vast island 
because they had developed there with 
nothing to keep them in check. There 
was no provision for rabbits in Australia 
and they did a lot of mischief. It was 
the same with the mongoose in some of 
the West India islands introduced as a 
creature useful to kill vermin. It in- 
creased so rapidly that it became a pest. 
So in New England the imported gypsy 
moth did and is still doing a vast damage 
to trees. The boll weevil came from 
somewhere and made mischief with our 
cotton. There are scores of such cases, 
so that governments such as oufs have 
come to be very wary of what sorts of 
animals and insects and plant diseases 
they allow to come into the country, and 
have even developed discriminations 
about human immigrants. The same 
sort of mischief can be done by laws or 
social tendencies that do not fit the civi- 
lizations—the “ kulturs” as the Germans 
say—they are expected to improve. 
Moreover, there are great laws of evolu- 
tionary development, and when man- 
made laws run counter to them, there is 
trouble. It is held by respectable char- 
acters who seem to have been at pains 
to inform themselves that we in the 
United States are now struggling against 
the deleterious influences of just such 
laws; that we are the victims of a pas- 
sion to improve human conduct by leg- 
islation and even by a certain kind of 
education, and are being injured in the 
most important essentials to progress for 
the sake of an apparent improvement in 
details of our deportment. 

Consider one important detail of such 
effort—the prohibition law. It has been 
put over by entirely well-meaning people 
who have seen the evils of drink and 
have thought, no doubt, that to abolish 
them would bring something like uni- 
versal salvation to mankind. But how 
much do these people know about human 
life and the processes by which it has 
come to the point where it is and by 


which it can hope to advance? Ar: the: 
profoundly wise people? Are the 
students of history? Is their great offop; 
going to make us supermen, or \j]] } 
start us on the back track toward fv-eh|; 
ness and incapacity? It has been ‘ake; 
for granted that the expurgation of j; 
toxicants from use in the United state. 
would do us good, but there are 
that think it one of the most danveroys 
attempts to regulate American life tha! 
could possibly be made, and find i! fy 
of the seeds of physical, mora! and 
spiritual degeneration. 

Most of us are probably evolutionist. 
enough to believe that the great aim of 
human life is development, and esje- 
cially the development of the higher 
qualities in man, the spiritual qualities, 
those that drive men forward on thy 
road on which they should be going 
that will not suffer them to lie down o 
their job, and that give them the neces. 
sary intelligence and nervous energy t 
get ahead with it. To most readers oi 
this magazine the notion that alceoholi 
beverages have increased the capacity of 
men for progress of this sort will prob- 
ably seem entirely preposterous, never- 
theless people who make at least a good 
show of being informed hold precisely 
that opinion. A recent one is Mr. R. 
Towner, who has put out a book called 
The Philosophy of Civilization. He has 
read history, what there is of it, to try 
to make out what happened to nations 
and peoples in the past and why it hap- 
pened to them. He has tried to discover 
why nations rose to power; why some o! 
them developed a very high degree of 
civilization and later lost it; why thie 
ascendancy of the powerful nations each 
in turn declined. He thinks you ca 
learn little in this line from the study o! 
individuals but much from groups of in- 
dividuals. He thinks the matter of most 
moment in civilization has been whether 
the best women raised families or did 
not. He thinks all the tendencies that 
kept the best women, the most pious 
the most spiritual women, childless. in- 
jured civilization, because of 
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worn are born the spiritual and mental 
leaders of mankind, and unless such 
leaders continue to be born, there is no 
provress. The facts of history out of 
whi lt he gets this generalization are far 


too many to be cited here, but he has in 
his book one long chapter on drink, and 


wl it has done for civilization, and 
what has happened to civilization when 
it has been shut off. He tells at length 
why he thinks that alcohol has been of 


enormous direct physical value, and of 
a vast indirect spiritual value in de- 
veloping self-control and immunity to 
alcoholic temptation in a certain propor- 
tion of men. After going over the ex- 
perience of all the important peoples 
whose habits and course of life he could 
trace, he says: 

* The evidence is, therefore, that with- 
out alcoholic temptation genius has not 
been born, posterity has not improved, 
and civilization has not risen. Groups 
with the strongest forms of alcoholic 
temptation have been most prolific of 
augmented nervous organizations, and 
have attained the highest civilization. 
On those areas of the globe where alco- 
hol has been always unknown civilization 
has been likewise unknown; where alco- 
hol has been used for thousands of years 
as in the Mediterranean basin) civiliza- 
tion has persisted, while in those regions 

like North Africa and the Rhine Valley) 
which have had alcohol at one time and 
not at another, civilization has been con- 
temporaneous with alcoholic temptation, 
savagery with prohibition. When the 
Christian proletariat drank daily of wine 
in Holy Communion, it withstood perse- 
cution and rose to command an empire. 
When it ceased to be a drinking prole- 
tariat it was overwhelmed by barbarian 
invasion. Whenever the poor do not 
drink, they are continuously afflicted 
with plague; when they change to drink- 
ing habits, they become immune. Coun- 
tries with a non-drinking proletariat al- 
ways get their rulers 


from abroad; 


countries with a drinking proletariat de- 
rive their ruling classes from the aug- 
mented nervous organizations continu- 
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ously rising from their lower classes. In 
non-drinking proletariats, taxation takes 
all but the bare necessities of existence, 
wealth does not accumulate, and famine 
is frequent. In drinking proletariats, 
taxation always leaves a surplus in the 
hands of the poor, wealth accumulates, 
and famine is rare or unknown. Where 
alcoholic beverage is freely used, intel- 
lect has always risen. Where its use has 
been abandoned for coffee, intellect has 
signally declined. Where coffee drinkers 
and brandy drinkers are found side by 
side, as in Egypt, the latter are intel- 
lectually superior. Where drinking and 
non-drinking nations come into armed 
conflict, the former always win. So that 
alcoholic beverage, first known and used 
only by a fortunate few, has been car- 
ried by drinking and conquering nations 
throughout the globe. Instead of de- 
stroying the groups to which it was 
known, it has made them ever victori- 
ous. They are universally superior, cor- 
poreally and spiritually, to the non- 
drinking groups.” 

Well, now, that is shocking, isn’t it? 
What do you think about it? What do 
you suppose Brother Bryan and Brother 
William Anderson would think? Do you 
suppose it is true? Do you know much 
about history? Have you any definite 
idea of what happened to various peoples 
and why it happened to them? Do you 
know why it was, or at least why it 
seems to have been, that the Chaldeans 
did not do better and last longer? Why 
the Egyptians, who had immense knowl- 
edge and a_ remarkable civilization, 
which lasted a very long time, were not 
able to keep it up? Why the Chinese 
ceased to progress, and though they did 
not perish, fell into a sort of stagnancy? 
Why the Grecian civilization, a wonder- 
ful thing, presently collapsed? Why 
Roman civilization in the course of time 
went the same road? Why the marvel- 
ous Mohammedan civilizaton that 
worked such wonders in Spain rose as it 
did and finally faded out? How much 
do you know about our own history? 
We are a very powerful people, we 
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Americans, and there are a lot of us. 
We are quite intelligent about some 
things, quite active, have made some 
handy tools, get about in rather a re- 
markable way, and have produced and 
accumulated a great deal of wealth. The 
rest of the world seems to look on us as 
the most fortunate people now living. 
How about us? How did we come so? 
Are we really as good as we look? Are 
we improving or not? Are the factors 
that were operated for our development 
continuing to be active or not? We cer- 
tainly are the products of some good so- 
cial and spiritual machinery. Well, then, 
is that machinery continuing and im- 
proving, or are there a lot of folks who 
insist upon throwing monkey-wrenches 
into it? This prohibition, is that a 
monkey-wrench? The kind of education 
that we are developing at such vast ex- 
pense, is that another? Are we over- 
educating a lot of people out of the ca- 
pacity to take care of themselves and 
into a state of dependence? Are we de- 
veloping great characters, raising up 
saints, and prophets and leaders, devel- 
oping courage and the spirit of service? 
That is the great matter. If we are pro- 
ducing enough first-class people and 
leaving to them enough power to influ- 
ence and lead their neighbors we shall 
get along. If not, we shall go down. 

A lot of people in this country seem 
to be trying to get away property from 
their neighbors who have got ahead. A 
lot of others seem to be trying to make 
character by legislation. They wish to 
make people good by eliminating temp- 
tation. There is something to be said 
for some control of temptation. We do 
not suffer children to be tempted, if we 
can help it, beyond their youthful powers 
to resist. If we use good judgment about 
it we can throw some protection of the 
same sort about a good many of the 
grown-ups who seem to need it. But 
what makes character is_ effort, is 
struggle, is the overcoming of evil. The 
great gift that is given to man as dis- 
tinguished from the other creatures is 





the knowledge of good and evil. {}y 
ability to distinguish between rig] 
wrong, the power if he will to « 
right. 

All the contemporary regulators «! |ife 
seem to be working to diminish freedom 
They would take away from their fel. 
lows the right, and consequently ty 
ability to choose for themselves bet wee 
right and wrong, and in so far as jos. 
sible would make that choice for t}iem 
There come in the new drink laws. Our 
regulators believe that drink is bad for 
us and say we cannot have it. Whe: 
there is opposition to that view, they say 
that it is all lawless and wicked. Mr 
Towner, whom we have been quoting, 
thinks that is very harmful. He finds 
the great preacher of human freedom to 
have been Christ, who, he thinks, under- 
stood humanity, and who would not pro- 
hibit drink. He finds that for a while 
after Christ’s birth the peoples that truly 
followed His teachings progressed and 
flourished, but that from the fourth cen- 
tury the Christian idea has been per- 
verted, and only from time to time and 
among definite groups of people lias 
really had a chance to show what it 
could do. 

One of the serious and perennial ail- 
ments of this world is that so many 
Christians are so much wiser than 
Christ. You can’t seem to break them 
of it. They have always been, have al- 
ways raised hob with religion, and seem- 
ingly will always be. It is awkward, but 
what is one to do but to grin and bear 
it, and say to oneself “* By their fruits ve 
shall know them.” But when it takes 
five or six generations for the fruits to 
become apparent, as it may in this case 
of prohibition, one can hardly wait, but 
must make such a case as he can from 
the available experience of the past. 

Meanwhile anyone who comes to 
share Mr. Towner’s opinions may get a 
good deal of solace out of the instructive 
and very determined adherence of 4 
large, and apparently increasing, part of 
the community to alcohol. 
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Felicien 
BY BEN 


is never easy to write of a great artist 

and of great art, and it is the more diffi- 
when one has known and loved the ar 
Emotion comes welling up from memory 
lrown pure esthetic appreciation; knowl- 

e of the man makes detached examination 
the genius almost impossible. I knew 
icien Phipps, and I loved him. Seven 
lumes of his intimate diaries came to me, 
under seal, as his dying reward for my friend- 
ship and admiration; 
hoicest of them, 


his drawings, the very 
are before me How 
un I write temperately of him? I cannot. 
But others will write of Felicien Phipps: he 
belongs world and to history. 
Others will consider him with an imperson- 
ality that I cannot even feign; 


now. 


now to the 
there will be 
enough detached criticism to be set against 
my little intimate study of a 
great creative artist. 
Let us go back fourteen years. 
On a summer evening, in 
the year 1909, a man of thirty- 
two stood, shading his 
wainst the sunset 


eyes 
, on the beach 
of a decaying Cape Cod village. 
His thoughts were unutterably 
melancholy: he was a failure. 
of twenty he had 
written in his diary: 


\t the age 


rhere is one fundamental form, 
form which means life, without 
h there can be no life. Behind 
tree and the bird and the 
an figure, behind all things 
ig and inanimate, is this form. 
‘ ultimate end of art is the dis- 
overy of this fundamental form of 
hich all things are various manifes- 
ions. I shall discover it. Until 
| discover it, I shall call it X. 


+} 


} 


Phipps and His 


RAY 


Work 


REDMAN 


This he had written at the age of twenty, 
and for twelve years thereafter he had tra 
versed the world in his quest of X. In the 
ateliers of Paris, on the sands of Arabia 
Deserta, at the foot of the Victoria Falls in 
darkest Africa, beneath the skyscrapers of 
the New World, in hotel bedrooms, sleeping- 
cars, gin shops and music halls, he had pur- 
sued the phantom of fundamental form; and 
the ideal had eluded him. 
had been indomitable 


The man’s spirit 
. hearly. But he was 
not superhuman, and now he stood, after all 
these years of fruitless journeying, gazing at 
the cool depths of a sea that stretched tempt- 
ingly before him. There, he thought, was 
silence, rest, oblivion: the dark waters would 
he would sink. 

Even in the midst of this tragic revery his 


close over him, 


“THE MAGNIFICENT DISCOVERY” 











eye, long used to searching, had wandered, 
and by its miracle was 
at his feet lay a dead mackerel! 
for it was 
fell upon 


wandering the 
wrought: 
As the eye of Felicien Phipps 
Felicien Phipps who stood there 
this deceased fish a great light burst upon 
the kind that 
Here, at last, was the 
here at last was funda- 
knelt by the 


him, a revelation of makes 
heroes. 
truth he sought: 


mental 


saints and 


incarnate! He 
edge of the sea and wept. 

We cannot be too grateful that we have 
the man’s own diary. With what a thrill we 
can read that entry of August, 1909, an 
entry made immediately upon his return 
home from the sea that had not claimed him, 
an entry written with his right hand while 


form 


“THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT ADVENTURE” 





“REVELATION” 


he held the first, precious dead mackere! i: 


his left hand. Then he wrote: 


God be praised! I have found it at last. 1 

secret has been cast up at my feet from the depths 
of the sea. The mackerel is the embodiment of 
Dolt that I was not to see 
There is nothing that does not exist 
hy virtue of the mackerel’s curves. The artis 
who masters the mackerel will master the uni 
verse. I shall devote my life to this mastery. | 
shall begin at once 


fundamental form. 
this before! 


Let a man paint cows, hills 
women; let him paint what he pleases. 
he paints only mackerel. 


In realit 


And then he put down his diary to take up 
his brush, to paint a woman for the first time 
secure in the knowledge that he was painting 
mackerel. He has preserved the scene for us 
in the superb drawing which he named * The 
Magnificent Discovery.” In this picture we 
see Felicien Phipps himself, with his inspi 
ration, the holy mackerel, posed before him, 
working by the light of a single candle in his 
wind-swept Cape Cod hut. Note the expres 
sion of ecstasy upon the artist’s face, the re 
laxation of the stern nose that had followed 
so many false scents before reaching the true 
goal. And note, above all, the at once ex 


quisite and stupendous simplicity of the fish 
itself, the incarnation of fundamental form, 
whose curves reveal the riddles of the uni 
verse. 


Then, noting these things, regard the 
transformation wrought under the creative 
brush, regard the living woman who emerges 
from an artist’s contemplation of the de 
funct mackerel. Here, indeed, is the highest 
art. Here, in truth, is nature seen through 
a temperament. Here is transformation. 
transmutation; here, in short, is creation of 
the noblest kind. 

Phipps’ diary informs us that the drawing, 
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‘FISHING VILLAGE” 


ed “Revelation” was executed while he 
still in the throes of his first rapture. It 
s intended to immortalize—and who will 
that it the revelation that 
vouchsafed to Felicien Phipps on the 
ly Cape Cod beach. 


does not? 


The holy mackerel 
prone upon the sand; but the fish, mul- 
lied by the artist, has become several fish 
nbol of the reproductive function of 
ire) and the several fish, grouped by a 
eat creator, have assumed the shape of a 
eautiful maiden. Although Phipps does not 
cifically state that this picture is alle- 
cal, we may assume that the artist was 
t devoid of allegorical intention. 
rhe Beginning of the Great Adventure” 
presents Felicien Phipps and the mackerel 
till in the form of a beautiful maiden 
rning to his hut for the first sitting. Here 
artistic idealization is two-fold: the artist 
not only idealized the fish, he has ideal- 
| himself. We do not see the rugged face 
( has been molded by sorrow and failure. 
re is radiant youth, treading the sands of 
by the side of its ideal. The coy expres- 
n of the mackerel-maiden is a note that 
Felicien Phipps could strike success- 
v: attempted by a lesser man, the ex- 
ession would be merely inane. 
Of this picture the artist 
tten: 


himself has 


by this f am willing that my name should live 
rdie. In it I have put my best. Hang it beside 
Giaconda, and I shall be content to accept the 
lgment of posterity. 
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What sublime confidence, and, at the same 
time, what humility! Imagine a man as 
great as Phipps being willing to accept the 
verdict of posterity. 

It is natural that the artist should have 
been moved at first to immortalize his own 
supreme experience. And it is natural, too, 
that he should afterward look round him to 
interpret his immediate environment in the 
terms of his discovery. So the next two 
pictures that he gives us are singularly beau- 
tiful views of Cape Cod. But neither “* Fish- 


ing Village” nor “Telegraph Poles’’—named 


with a simplicity of which greatness alone is 
capable—is simply a scenic representation. 
Each is something more, for Phipps was 


never content with surfaces. His diary tells 
the story of these drawings, in language 


which verges, perhaps, on mysticism. 


A Cape Cod fishing village. History and soul. 
Fish! No fish, no fishermen; 
fishing village. 
all? Fish. 


no fishermen, no 
What’s back of it, underneath it 


And so he 


drawing: 


wrote of that companion 


Telegraph poles make men forget fish. They 
don’t make me forget them. There is a fish under 
every telegraph pole on Cape Cod. 





“TELEGRAPH POLES” 
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It is proof of his genius that he showed us 
the cross section of only one fish under one 
telegraph pole. A man of mere talent would 
have shown a fish under every pole and 
achieved monotony. 

There is little to be said of the still-life 
* Sie transit gloria mundi.” The conception 
is clear: the ephemeral nature of all life is 
the artist’s theme. One thinks of how short 
a time these fish could decorate a vase, beau- 
tifully; and so thinking one realizes that all 
things pass. 

But we must hasten on to Phipps the 
ironist, for much of his best work was an 
ironical comment upon the civilization of 
which man is so proud. And the finest ex- 
ample of this work is, I am sure, “Let Us 
Not Be Naive.” It is a drawing that one 
can live with, contemplate, 
study, and absorb, without 
ever tiring. But, more than 
this, it is a manifesto, a 
challenge flung in the face of 
the sophisticated. Again I 
shall have the 
admirable diary, for Felicien 
Phipps has interpreted and 
explained his art more satis- 
factorily than anyone else 
could explain or interpret it. 
Phipps wrote: 


recourse to 


Dwelling here on Cape Cod, I 
am surrounded by fish: it is easy 
for me to believe that the 
mackerel is at the bottom of all 
life. The world may say that I 
am primitive, that I paint life 


es 7. ly 


~ 
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naturally when man is no longer natural 
world may call me a fool. I, Felicien Phipps 
defend myself. I shall look away from Cape 
I shall turn back to my student days in the 
sophisticated city of the world, Paris. | 
choose the most sophisticated quarter of that 

I shall hunt out the most sophisticated café ir 
quarter; I shall select the two most sophisti: 
types in that café; and I shall draw them. 11 
having drawn them, what shall we find be 
their worldly wisdom and their posturings? \\ 
indeed but mackerel! 
holy mackerel! 
civilization, 


The omnipresent, ete; 
So shall I strip the artifice { 


And he did. 

We come now to the last days of Felicien 
Phipps, and I would speak of them briefly 
and tenderly. Certain have int 
mated that this mighty genius crumbled fi 
nally into madness, that the great flame 
burned, at the last, awry. I cannot think so 
Men like Phipps do not go mad; that is a 
fate for smaller men. 


critics 


Phipps was strong 
enough to encounter art and life, and sur 
vive. But it is certain that during the last 
year of his life he underwent another emo- 
tional and spiritual experience comparable to 
his magnificent discovery. I shall not at 
tempt to explain it. I shall content myself 
with reproducing here a drawing which he 
sent me a week before his death, and with 
quoting one paragraph from a letter which 
accompanied this drawing. The drawing 

strangely named “ Farewell and Hail’’—rep 
resents a youth, who reminds us of another 
youth drawn by Phipps, turning away from 
a beautiful mackerel-maiden who seeks to 
hold him. What it is toward which he turns, 
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But I like to think 

explanation lies in the paragraph 
shall quote. Felicien Phipps was dy- 
n he wrote it to me. It was virtually 


an surely say. 


Ww ord; 


nd the veil of an illusion, and what do we 
eath? Another illusion that seems to us, 
ie, reality. But then we strip that away 
ave lived in the pride of certainty: for 
ars the mackerel has been for me the ulti- 
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mate. I have known! But of late I have begun 
to suspect the mackerel. I have wondered. It is 
back of all life, that I know. But is there, pos- 
sibly, something behind, beyond the mackerel it- 
self? And if there is, what is it? I am dying, but 
before I die I must be sure. I must be sure. : 
Behind the mackerel, beyond the mackerel? That 
is the question. 


A few days after Felicien Phipps wrote 
these lines he was dead. 


rys* 


(% 


\ 


*“FAREWELL AND HAIL” 


Capacious 
| URING the course of a colored festival 
na Southern town, Miss Mandy John- 
wn, a guest from a rural community nearby, 
vhom such a function was a novelty, was 
pproached by a Mr. Spencer, who inquired 
th great suavity: 

Miss Johnson, am yo’ programme full?” 
“Lordee, no, Mr. Spencer!” said the lady. 
lt takes mo’ dan a san’wich an’ two olives 

mah programme!” 


hil 
ni 


Anticipation 


}*LSIE, the new maid, seemed eminently 


the mistress of the 
use thought a few words of advice would 
just as well. 


* satisfactory, but 


she concluded, “that I ex- 
vou to be very reticent about what you 
ir when you are waiting at table.” 
“Certainly, ma’am,” said the treasure, 
ose face lit up with an innocent curiosity. 
May I ask, ma’am, if there will be much to 
« reticent about?” 


‘Remember,” 


Domestic Wrappers 
“W/ZOUR friend is rather indelicate,” 
marked Mrs. Getterly. “She said 
that she gave her husband some panatellas 
for Christmas.” 
“What's wrong with that?” 
“Why, I shouldn’t think it quite the sort 
of thing to mention in public.” 


re- 


Deferred Payment 

FiLLEN. the new maid, had a young man 

+ who was greatly opposed to prohibition. 
He was usually just sufficiently filled with 
home brew when calling upon Ellen to be in 
a state of great jollity. After being some- 
what annoyed on one or two occasions by his 
loud laughter, Mrs. Long said to her maid: 

“Why don’t you argue with your young 
man about his drinking habits, Ellen? It is 
absolutely disgraceful in these days of pro- 
hibition that he should be in such a condi- 
tion so frequently.” 

* Arrah, mum,” replied the girl, “Oi hates 
to shpoil his face before marriage.” 
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Persuasion 

ISHOP K. is a very large man. On one 

of his pastoral railway journeys he was 

told by the porter when he boarded the train 

about 9 p.m. that there were no more berths 
left. 

“That is too bad,” said the bishop. “I 
have a hard day ahead of me to-morrow, and 
am worn out. What time does the last man 
get on?” 

* Between two and three, suh.” 

* Well, can’t you give me his reservation? 
He may never get on, but if he does you 
must wake me, and I will make it right with 
him.” 

The sun was shining when the bishop was 
called. ** Your man did not get on after all,” 
he said to the porter. 

“Yes, sir, he did,” 

“What did 
asked. 

“Why, boss, I just showed him your shoes 
and I sez: 
is sleepin’ in your berth. 


was the reply. 


you do, then?” the bishop 


“De man what wears dem shoes 
If you wants to 
wake him you kin, but I ain't agwine to.’ 
He is a-settin’ in de day coach.” 
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True but Misleading 
N American officer remarked to th: 
ager of a Paris restaurant on the 

of which was written the compre! 
claim: “Ici on parle toutes les langues,’ \ 
must have a great many interpreters 

“Not one,” was the reply. 

“Who, then, is it that speaks 
languages?” 


“The customers, monsieur.” 


His Winning Way 
DON’T see,” began an argume: 
citizen, “why, if that member of 
gress is as unpopular and generally obnox 
to everybody as the newspapers say ly 
gets so many things from the House.” 

Then a_ gentleman has _ forn 
served in that body explained: 

“Suppose,” said he, “you were a busi: 
man having imperative business to att 
to, and a man came in and sat down next 
to you and began to file a saw 
you give him what he wanted?” 


who 


wouldn't 


Looking Backward 


Romutus anp Remus (to Foster-mother): Listen, Mamma—Will you 
give us a penny? 
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Literary Eventualities 


All the hills on high—no tire trouble 


SES: 


A Bitter Partisan 

FORE the local election in a Kentucky 
nountain town one of the oldest inhabi- 
was approached by the canvassers to 
uut how he felt about the election. He 
d, “I h’ain’t exactly made up my mind 
side I'm gonna be for—but ye can be 
of this—whichever it is I’m goin’ to be 
bitter.” 


Personally Concerned 
‘COTT and Jasper were arguing about the 
ced of a general and immediate spelling 
m, and the discussion grew warm. 
Look here, Scott,” said Jasper, at last, 
hy are you so bitter in your opposition to 
rming the language?” 
“Because,” replied Scott, bringing his fist 
wn with emphasis, “I have just invested 
dollars in a new dictionary.” 


The Ruling Passion 
LL.D Professor Smith, though inclined to 
absent-mindedness, was a lover of good 
rses and an enthusiastic horseman. He 
| be seen galloping over the neighboring 
s and streams almost-any summer eve- 
usually alone, but sometimes in the 


—wonderful weather—a really magnificent trip. 


company of his wife, who did not altogether 
share husband’s enthusiasm for the 
sport. 

One evening Mrs. Smith, who was riding 


her 


somewhat ahead of the professor, attempted 
to cross a little stream in too much haste and 
was thrown from her horse into the water. 
Her mount galloped on up the bank, and 
when the professor reached the scene of dis- 
aster it was trotting off toward the nearby 
highway. Mrs. Smith, floundering in deep 
water, tried desperately to shout for help, 
but her husband merely lifted a quieting 
finger. 

“Stay right where you are, my dear,”’ he 
said. ‘I'll get him if I have to chase him all 
the way to Dover!” 

Legal Restraint 
- You are suffering from brain fag and 
ennui,” announced — the 
“You should take a greater interest in your 
business.” 

“T should like to,” replied the patient. 

“Then why don’t you?”” demanded the 
specialist. 

“The law won't stand for it,” explained 
the patient. “I’m a pawnbroker.” 


specialist. 
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Stewart Paton, lecturer in neuro- 
at Princeton University, is a member 
nerous learned societies and the author 
His 
books are Peace and 

War, Human Behavior, and Signs of Sanity. 
Carol Haynes frequently sends the Maga- 
ine verse from the American Legation in 
Haiti, where she has resided for several years. 
Charles Caldwell Dobie will be recalled 


which 


eral important volumes. most 


Education in 


the author of numerous stories 

ER's have had the 
g and which have elicited special commen- 
the annual reviews of the 
He resides in San Francisco, 
and is the author of two novels, Blood Red 
Dawn, and Broken to the Plow, as well as 
various plays, ete. Anice Page Cooper, as- 
sociated with the publishing house of Double- 


privilege of publish- 
1 in best 


stories. 


Page & Company, is a new contributor 
to HARPER’S. 

James Norman Hall is now residing in 
Boston, where he is engaged in writing the 
series of articles on Iceland now appearing in 
the Magazine. He served with distinction in 
the war, and is the author of two notable war 
volumes, Kitchener's Mob and High Adven- 
ture More recently he collaborated with 
Charles Nordhoff in Faery Lands of the South 
Seas, which had its serial appearance in this 
Magazine, 

Rebecca Hooper Eastman is a frequent 
contributor of stories to various magazines 
and is the author of The Big Little Person. 
She has had much experience in professional 
dramatic productions and is the director of 
the department of philology at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Mary Brent 
Whiteside, one of the leading poets of the 
South, is also editor of the Southern Literary 
Magazine. 

T. R. Ybarra is a well-known newspaper 
special correspondent who is now making a 
special study of political conditions in Europe. 
He translated into English the German ex- 
Kaiser’s recent volume of recollections. A 
graphic account of this undertaking by Mr. 
Ybarra appeared in the November, 1922, 
issue of this Magazine. Arthur Davison 





Ficke is a frequent contributor of poetry and 
essays to the leading magazines and has pub- 
lished a number of volumes of verse, 

Lilian Lauferty, born in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has spent several years in newspaper 
work in New York. Some account of her 
journalistic career is given in an editorial 
note at the head of her article. Maxwell 
Bodenheim is one of the group of young 
modern poets in New York whose work has 
attracted national attention. 

Walter Pach is one of the foremost art 
critics and a writer on art subjects. He has 
recently translated the French Elie 
Faure’s monumental History of Art in four 
volumes. The article in the present issue and 


from 


another yet to appear are the result of a so- 
journ in Mexico, where he lectured on art at 
the University of Mexico. 

Clarence Day, Jr., is a familiar name to 
all Harper readers. His most recent contri- 
butions have appeared in the Lion’s Mouth. 
James Rorty, one of the younger poets of 
the day, is a new contributor to HarpeEr’s. 
Caroline E. MacGill also makes her first 
appearance. Nathan C. Starr, another new 
contributor to the Lion’s Mouth, is a member 
of the Department of English of Harvard 
University. 

% 

Elsewhere in recent issues of the Magazine 
we have spoken of H. M. Tomlinson, author 
of that wonderful book, The Sea and the 
Jungle, who has been traveling in some out- 
of-the-way corners of the Pacific and the 
Orient with a view to recounting his adven- 
tures in Harper’s Macazine. Mr. Tomlin- 
son is safely home and at work upon his task. 
The following letter announces his return and 
gives a hint of the romance and adventure 
which his articles will contain: 

SavaGeE Cius, Lonpon. 

Got back two days ago. Lots of matter; quite 
a successful trip. I finished up with a long trek 
through the jungle of the Malay Peninsula, on the 
Siamese border. There were moments when I had 
a doubt that I should see the coast and daylight 
again. But I enjoyed it. In one place the Malays 
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told me that I was the second white man who had 
visited the spot. An unsurveyed region. Ele- 
phants, rhinos, tigers, and an awful brute known 
as the scladang (a bison as big as a rhino and as 
active as a cat, who does not wait for you to be 
introduced to him before butting in 
temptuous of man there. 
no respect. 


were con- 
They had been taught 
“If you meet a rhinoceros,” said the 
old hand who went up with me, “don’t take any 
notice of him.” I didn’t. 

An article is going to you by this mail which is 
a kind of prelude to the Malay Islands. It will be 
followed, next mail, by an article, fondly supposed 
by its author to be light and frivolous, on a jaunt 
right through Java. The next will be on the Mo- 
luccas—I was some time there. But, anyway, by 
next mail I hope to give you a program, with such 
titles as “A Tropical Beach,” ‘A Fish Market in 
Celebes,” and soon. And, I'm getting some photo 
prints struck off from my films. 

Now, I’m going to lay myself out to make some 
attractive noises for your readers. The letter you 
sent me about the first article (which was only a 
taste) fortified me when I was covered all over 
with land leeches, mosquito bites, and black 
doubts. I was, I am, grateful. If I can, I will 
justify you. Yours ever, 

H. M. Tomuinson. 


The Editors frequently receive letters of 
appreciation of an unusual and even highly 
individual character, but the following trib- 
ute to HarPER’s MAGAZINE is unique: 


Sr. Paut, Minnesota. 
Dear Harper’s— Having just renewed my sub- 
scription to your magazine, I am reminded of an 
incident which may possibly interest some one. 
One night while walking near a large trades high 
school in the business district of St. Paul, three 
poorly dressed boys passed me talking in such a 
Two of 


them were relating how they had been sent for by 


tone that their conversation was audible. 


a neighbor who wished them to deliver a great 
number of things to a charitable organization. 

Said one boy, “ There were two bundles of maga- 
zines all tied up—two whole years of a magazine 
called Harper's. My brother and I took them 
home and kept them almost a year. They were 
the best magazines I ever saw. We read nearly 
every story in them. So did my father. Then 
we took them to the charities. “*‘ Why,” he added 
with feeling, “I didn’t know there were magazines 
as good as that in all the world.” 

Yours truly, 
- McMecnan. 


Various interesting communications have 
come to hand as a result of Robert W. 
Bruére’s recent article on the coal problem 
of the future. We print first a letter which 
takes exception to one of Mr. Bruére’s state- 
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ments, 
reply: 


and append thereto Mr. B; 


Pittston, P 

Dear Harper’s—I have wanted to writ: 

concerning a statement in Mr. Bruére’s 
“Our Chained Prometheus,” in the Octol 
ber, but trust that you will still find a plac 
in your “ Personal and Otherwise” depart: 
On page 611 Mr. Bruére says: * Their (th: 
ing miners) phenomenal endurance as s 
when their wage scale is threatened is due | 
knowledge that any cut in the scale would 
in less than a bare subsistence for most of t} 
terms of annual income.” (The italics are 
First, will you please state when and wha 
companies have threatened to 
miner’s wages? 


lower an 
I don’t know of any co: 
that has done this threatening (a poor \ 
use, and an illegal thing to do—to threate: 
I live in the center of the anthracite coal : 
and have heard coal talk all my life—halt 
turyv—and have worked among miners’ { 
for fourteen years in civic work, I believe | 
something about coal conditions. But n 
knows it all, and I am still trying to learn 

My impression has been that even when 
has been no decided rise in the high cost of living 
the miner has struck for higher wages because the 
leaders “have the habit” and like their job. It 
pays—them. 

As to the miner’s endurance to carry out a 
strike, it was not so, at least in the Wyoming 
Valley, in order to “prevent a less than a hare 
subsistence,” because they could have done with 
less and still have a living wage, according to the 
investigation made and published a year ago in 
September by the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Inde pen- 
dent. The Valley banks reported fifty millions of 
dollars of the miners’ money, and even then, at 
the closing of the long coal strike, only ten per 
cent of that fifty millions had been touched. At 
the same time the miners were holding up the 
people on the highways demanding help on Tag 
Days; and the U. M. W. demanded a day’s wage 
from the school teachers, who had not yet draw: 
their first month’s pay. These are published facts 

At the same time, during the strike, base bal! 
games were held where hundreds of miners were 
in attendance, and a part of the proceeds was for 
the U. M. W. fund. This was a case of eating 
your cake and having it, too. 

I expect you to be just enough to print 
letter and give the real facts on the point of “less 
than a bare existence” and “‘a living wage.” ‘The 
miners’ families have rugs, pianos, victrolas, fu! 
coats, beaded dresses, silk stockings and earrings 
If you don’t believe it, come and visit my town 
and I will take you with me and show you. 

Very cordially yours, 


(Miss) Anna N. A. Law 
P. S.—My grandfather, Archibald F. Law, in- 


stituted the first shaft in the coal mines of thie 


U.S. at Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 
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Mfr. Bruére’s commeént on the above is as 
follows 


e wage rates of the miners were “threatened”’ 
ance of the great strike of 1922, which lasted 


f ionths, beginning April Ist. An article by 
( Lesher, entitled “The Coal Crisis: The Posi- 
{ ff the Operators,’ published in the Survey 
( hie for March, 1922, begins: ** How much of 

ht will the United Mine Workers put up to 
prevent deflation of their wage rates? For nearly 


ear and a half public opinion and every eco- 

ce force in this country have been focused on 
deflation of inventories, wages, profits, 
That was the “threat” 
ist which the miners struck, for reasons which 


deflation 
est rates and credits.” 


| stated in my article. 
(he initiative in 1922 came from the bitumi- 
s miners. In 1902 the anthracite miners con- 
ed a strike which lasted almost six months. 
In its report on the anthracite industry, dated 
July 5, 1928, the U.S. Coal Commission says: “ As 
cerns regularity of employment, the condition 
the anthracite industry from 1890 to 1903 was 
similar to the present demoralized condition 
the biturninous field. Only twice in these four- 
en years did the number of working days average 

is many as 200.” 

Owing to concentration of ownership and the 
onsequent regulation of production to keep within 
rm demand, employment in the anthracite in- 
lustry has been greatly stabilized since 1903. But 
the continued importance of the question of wage 
rates even in the anthracite field is illustrated by 
he fact that in the recent negotiations at Harris- 
burg Governor Pinchot averted a suspension of 
nthracite production by deciding that the miners 
vere entitled to a ten per cent increase in their 


+ 
i 


es 
For fuller data on economic conditions in the 
anthracite industry to-day, I beg to refer Miss 
Law to the reports of the U. S. Coal Commission, 
especially that of September 22, 1923, on Invest- 
nents and Profits in Anthracite Mining. 

Rospert W. Bruére. 


Mipp.etown, Ohio. 

Harper’s—The timely article, “Our 
Chained Prometheus,” by Robert W. Bruére, is 
in able picture of a complex problem, but I fear 
that his conclusion that the super-power systems 
vill further centralize our population is incorrect. 
In fact, a close study of the industrial tendencies 
vould lead to one entirely opposite. 

Inasmuch as the development of the super- 
power system is so important economically, and 
sociologically, as I wish to point out, I believe it 
‘ important that misconceptions be prevented as 

r as possible, that this development receive the 
eartiest support of the public generally, and par- 
ticularly that portion of it in whose hands will rest 
the ultimate financing. 


DEAR 


The linking up of the great power systems would 
in the first instance create great lanes where power 
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for industries is available, Subsequently larger 
areas as the result of the net work of intercon- 
necting lines. 

Many executives of industrial establishments 
have long realized that large centers of population 
are not desirable locations for their plants, and for 
the last two decades there has been a movement 
for the establishment of plants outside the cities 
and with the advent of the popular means of 
transportation and the consequent improvement 
of the roads, this radius has widely increased, until 
in some instances the areas are rapidly approach- 
ing one another. 

This movement has been hampered by the lack 
of facilities for securing electric power on the one 
hand and the necessity for being advantageously 
located, with regard to rates on the railroads on 
the other. 

With the combination of the automobile and the 
super-power systems we will have, especially for 
those industries in which the amount of labor per 
pound of material is greatest, a much better oppor- 
tunity for the decentralization of our population, 
as Mr. Bruére holds so necessary to avoid disaster. 

A limited excursion to that area south of New 
England and north of the Ohio River, and east of 
the Mississippi, will prove to the most casual ob- 
server that this movement is not only started, but 
well under way, and some keen political observers 
claim to already have seen its effects. 

The benefits of a better understanding between 
the executives and managers with the organiza- 
tion, usually a better housing situation, in many 
cases these areas being close enough to arable land 
that those so inclined may have their gardens, or 
those more ambitious, small farms, besides the pos- 
sibility of the neighboring farmers to dispose di- 
rectly to the consumer of the more specialized 
farming products, all make for a better community, 
a better nation, and a happier life. 

Yours very truly, 
D. EpPeELSHEIMER. 


2, o 2, 
“e .~ “° 


In these pages, some months ago, a corre- 
spondent, in praising Rose Wilder Lane’s 
story, “Innocence,” which was awarded one 
of the O. Henry prizes, hazarded the guess 
that the story “derived” from Katherine 
Mansfield in that it showed the influence of 
the latter’s work—an influence which our 
correspondent believes will affect the fiction 
of the future just as Kipling affected fiction 
before O. Henry’s day. The conjecture, how- 
ever, is wrong, as the following letter from 
Mrs. Lane testifies: 

DAMASCUS. 

Mr. K’s comment on my work makes me 
chuckle like a Damascus fountain. Katherine 
Mansfield’s influence upon me is purely in realms 
of the astral, for I have never read a line of her 
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work. I shall look for it as soon as I return to the 
book lands. For nearly four years I have been 
unable to get anything to read, save French and 
Albanian publications, an occasional Tauchnitz or 
old Paris Herald, and now and then a wireless 
news-sheet from a destroyer. 

Surely it is a pity if Katherine Mansfield, or 
any other writer, affects fiction so profoundly as 
Mr. K. suggests. The best fiction can give only 
a second-hand view of the writer’s subject, and 
surely only second-raters are influenced by it! 
Writers are just normal human beings, that is, 
products of their time. This, it seems to me, ac- 
counts for the similarities which critics group into 
schools. Fishes also go in schools behind a leader, 
but it is the current that directs thera. 

Damascus is fountains of cool water and green 
shade in a desert. The oldest city in the world 
and the most beautiful. The beauty of water and 
green leaves strikes deep, touches something as 
fundamental as hunger. A Bedouin emir—just at 
this moment on point of battle with the Wahabis— 
has asked me to visit his people and travel with 
them in their black tents. He promises me a swift 
white racing dromedary, saddled and bridled in 
red leather and green and embroideries of gold and 
silver. I long to embark upon the adventure. 
There would be a great book in it; something far 
better than I have written. But it is perhaps too 
long to stay away; I lose touch with other things 
than my bank-account. So I shall probably run 
across the desert to Baghdad to get my mail, and 
thence down to the Persian Gulf and across to 
Bombay, Calcutta, and home. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rose Wiper Lane. 


PutLapeLpnia, Penna. 

Dear Harper’s—Have just finished reading 
everything, advertisements included, in your 
November issue. It was never better, nothing has 
ever been so good; and your promises for 1924 will 
make the intervals, month to month, seem slow 
in coming. 

The article on “The College and the Common 
Life,” by Doctor Meiklejohn, provides much food 
for thought in times when good thinking is vital. 
Can you not persuade him to tell us in other issues 
“how we think”’ and “how we can train ourselves 
and help others to better thinking?” 

My own college work was done in engineering, 
and completed many years ago. We were taught 
what might be called Laws and their application. 
Perhaps, not a bad training, but life presents such 
a multitude of problems affected by unknown laws 
that new correct thinking is necessary as never 
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before. Help is wanted, and I am sure |)octog 
Meiklejohn can help. 
Sincerely, 
J. Frank Wiiti cus, 


Another similar comment comes f 
George Madden Martin, the well-\; 
Kentucky novelist, in a postscript 
Editors: 


What a corking article is this of President 
Meiklejohn’s in the current Harper’s! How he 
does say the things many of us vaguely fee! 


| and 
think and the most of us don’t know how ' 


) say! 


For the benefit of readers who may have 
missed the first instalment of Margaret 
Deland’s serial in the December Magazine, 
we print the following recapitulation of ‘The 
Eliot’s Katy” up to the point where the 
story begins in the present issue: 


Katy, a homeless English servant girl, arrived in 
Old Chester late one rainy night and was taken 
into the Tavern by the Van Horns, who kept her 
as a maid of all work for several years. Then 
Ruth Eliot, the wife of a professor, took Katy 
into her own household, though she had no refer- 
ence, being content that she was a good worker, 
honest, and truthful. Katy could never learn to 
write, but she sent off her wages regularly to some- 
one called Jones in the nearby town of Mercer. 
One day a letter came and Katy, unable to read 
it, was obliged to ask Mrs. Eliot to tell her its con- 
tents. “Lissy is sick,’ she read. Katy, refusing 
to wait for the stage, set out to walk twenty miles 
through the snow to Mercer. There she found her 
little daughter Clarissy, of whose existence the 
Eliots knew nothing and whom she boarded with 
Mary Jones—an Englishwoman somewhat less of 
a peasant than Katy herself—already on the road 
to health. In the days of convalescence Katy ex- 
plained to her and to little Lissy that she was sav- 
ing every penny so that her child might “get 
learned”’ when she grew up. 

On her return to Old Chester Katy told Mrs. 
Eliot in a matter-of-fact way that the child she 
had been to see was hers, but that she was not 
married. Ruth Eliot said to her husband later 
that she could not understand why anyone so 
scrupulously truthful as Katy was had not told 
her of the child, and the husband suggested that 
reticence was not lying. They kept Katy’s secret, 
however, and she became respected and loved not 
only by the Eliots and their children, but by the 
neighbors for her kindness and genuineness. 











